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PREFACE. 


In  sliding  these  two  volumea  forth  into  the 
worlds  the  Author  would  not  venture  to  try 
the  public  patience  further,  by  any  thing  in 
the  shape  of  a  preface,  were  it  not  in  some 
degree  necessary  to  explain,  that,  besides  the 
historical  personages  introduced,  some  of  the 
actors  on  the  scene  are  not  altogether  ima- 
ginary. The  general  history  of  Dumont  the 
State  Prisoner,  his  appearance,  manners,  and 
character,  his  imprisonment  at  Bordeaux,  and 
treatment  there,  are  all  derived  from  informa- 
tion, which  feU  casually  in  the  author's  way; 
but  was  confirmed  by  authority  that  left  no 
doubt  of  its  accuracy.  The  date  of  that  ex- 
traordinary man's  captivity>  indeed,  has  been 
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changed  to  suit  the   purposes  of  the  writer; 
but  as  his  ultimate  fate  was  involved  in  great    ' 
mystery,  as  well  as   every   circumstance  pre- 
ceding and  following  a  particiilar  epoch  in  his 
life,  the  Author  would  not  venture  to  supply 
from  imagination  the  parts  of  his  story   that 
were  wanting,  for  fear  of  spoiling,  by  unskilful 
additions,  a  tale  which  appeared  in  itself  suf- 
ficiently interesting.     It  is  more  than  possible, 
that  the  manner  in  which  that  tale  has  been 
told  in  these  pages,  the  want  of  skill,  and  the 
want  of  experience  of  the  writer,  may  have 
had  the  effect  of  lessening  the  interest,  which 
the   real    circumstances   originally   possessed; 
but  the  consciousness  of  inability  to  do  justice 
to  the  subject,  rendered  it  the  more  necessary 
for  the  Author  not  to  change  the  events,  more 
than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  plan  of 
the  work. 


THE 

STATE    PRISONER 


CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  towards  the  dose  of  autumn,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  171B,  that  a  lonely  individual 
sat  in  the  principal  apartment  of  a  lonely 
house  in  one  of  the  most  lonely  parts  of  the 
road  leading  from  Perigueiut  to  Bordeaux,  and 
at  the  distance  of  about  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
froni  the  latter  town.  The  dwelling  was  one 
of  those  large,  staring,  many-windowed  man- 
sions, which  are  designated  as  cM/eatu:,  although 
the  literal  translation  of  the  word  would  not 
prepare  the  mind  of  an  untravelled  English- 
man for  any  thing  so  totally  deficient  in 
turret,  battlement,  and  drawbridge.  Su£Sce  it 
to  say,  that  the  one  in  question  looked  as 
if  it  had  been  constructed  by  bad  taste  and 
bad  judgment,  for  the  discomfort  of  man.    An 
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apology  for  an  avenue^  composed  of  half-naked 
poplars^  led  to  a  porte  cochhey  whose  respectable 
dimensions  rendered  it  the  only  object  calculated 
to  rescue  the  premises  from  the  contempt  of  the 
passing  traveUer. 

The    possessor  and    actual   inmate    of   the 
chateau  was  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age ; 
but  Time,  which  had  silvered  his  hair,  and  stif- 
fened his    joints,    could    neither    subdue    the 
energy  of  his  disposition,  nor  chill  the  warm 
feelings  of  his  heart.    General  Louis  de  Brissac^ 
Governor  of  Bordeaux,  and  Commandant  of  the 
Fort  du  Ha,  in  that  town,  had  been  the  com- 
panion in  arms  of  Conde  and  Turenne,  and  had 
even  fought  on  the  same  field,  with  the  god  of 
his  idolatry,  his  namesake,  and  sovereign,  Louis 
the  Great.    A  few  years  previous  to  his  demise 
that  king  had  bestowed  on  his  ^^  brave  and 
faithful  De  Brissac*^  (whose  existence  he  had 
long   forgotten)    the  object   of  his  ambition ; 
and  had  released  him  from  the  active  service 
to   which   he   was   no    longer   equal,   by   ap- 
pointing him  to  the  command  of  the  fort  Du 
Ha,  a  place  of  some  trust,  being  now  used  as 
a  prison,  more  particularly  for  political  delin- 
quents. In  De  Brissac,  the  soldier  was  so  closely 
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bomid  up  with  every  thought^  word^  and  actio^^ 
that  it  became  part  of  his  nature.  The  necessity 
of  military  forms^  the  occasional  discharge  of 
cannon^  nay,  the  very  sight  of  uniforms,  and 
the  sound  of  the  sentry^s  challenge,  were  all 
sources  (rf  pleasure  to  the  veteran,  the  mono- 
tonous calm  of  whose  life  was  only  disturbed 
by  the  unfeigned  grief  which  he  experienced  on 
the  death  of  Louis,  in  1715.  His  services,  and 
his  loyalty,  were  both  continued  to  the  Regent 
Duke  of  Orleans,  but  his  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion, and  his  unqualified  affection,  were  buried 
in  the  grave  of  Louis  the  Great. 

We  would  not,  by  introducing  Brissac  to  our 
readers  at  such  a  distance  from  Bordeaux,  lead 
any  one  to  suppose  that  the  general  had  in- 
flicted on  himself  a  volimtary  exile  from  his 
favourite  duties :  it  was  the  peremptory  com- 
mands of  his  physician,  to  whom  he  had  long 
been  disobedient,  which  compelled  him  to  seek 
change  of  air,  and  extorted  from  him  in  an 
unguarded  moment,  the  promise  to  be  absent 
from  the  city  for  a  fortnight  at  least.  One 
week  had  crawled  heavily  by ;  the  weather  was 
growing  colder ;  nature  was  gradually  assimiing 
her  wintry  aspect,   and,   cursing  his  fate,  his 
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physician^  and  himself^  the  general  sat  in  his 
large  chair^  turning  his  eyes  towards  the 
windows.  Successive  rain-drops  were  chasing 
and  jostling  each  other  down  every  pane^  as 
they  rattled  in  the  wind,  which  was  at  the 
same  time  occupied  in  stripping  the  poor 
poplars  of  their  scanty  clothing,  and  whistling 
round  then*  writhing  forms  in  cruel  exultation. 
It  has  often  been  remarked  that  such  audible 
demonstrations  of  the  weather's  iUhmnour  are 
conducive  to  a  totally  opposite  feeling  among 
those  who,  safely  lodged  beneath  their  own 
roof,  laugh  the  passing  hurricane  to  scorn. 
This  may  be  the  case,  when  the  blazing  hearth 
is  encircled  by  a  social  barrier,  when  the  storm 
without  only  heightens  the  comfort  within,  and 
when  every  fresh  blast  is  echoed  by  a  burst  of 
merriment.  But  a  similar  argument  could  not 
be  applied  to  the  interior  of  the  chateau,  or  to 
the  illustration  of  loneliness  in  the  person  of 
De  Brissac.  Two  imread  volumes  lay  on  the 
table ;  the  one  a  Treatise  on  Military  Tactics, 
in  which  the  general  was  better  instructed 
than  the  author ;  the  other,  an  odd  volimie  of 
some  romance  of  the  day,  which  he  occajsionally 
took  up  and  put  down,  with  many  a  *^  Pshaw !" 
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or  like  expression  of  contempt.  He  had  not 
the  dreamer's  magic  power  to  people  his  soli- 
tude ;  he  had  long  passed  the  age  when  many 
an  hour  is  beguiled  in  the  vague  enjoyment  of 
casde  building,  and  if  he  called  memory  to  his 
assistance^  she  conjured  up  a  panorama  of  such 
stirring  and  active  scenes  as  only  rendered  his 
present  seclusion  more  intolerable. 

Our  general  had  not  even  a  dog  to  share  his 
imprisonment,  without  we  except  the  inanimate 
pair  that  yawned  on  the  hearth,  as  if  vainly 
requiring  their  tribute  of  fire:  we  say  vainly^ 
for  this  was  a  luxury  the  veteran  never  per- 
mitted to  himself  until  the  sun  had  arrived  on 
the  confines  of  Capricomus.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed  he  had  felt  strangely  tempted  to  infrmge 
his  own  rule,  by  the  reflection  that  the  requisite 
attendance  on  the  fire  would  cause  the  more 
frequent  appearance  of  the  other  two  inmates 
of  the  house,  whose  occasional  visits  he  now 
prolonged  as  well  as  he  was  able,  by  some 
useless  question  to  his  old  servant,  or  some  stiU 
more  uncalled  for  compliment  to  the  antiquated 
gouvemante. 

Unhappy  De  Brissac,  the  star  of  ennui, 
seemed  to  culminate;  he  rose  from  his  chair. 
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he  paced  the  room,  he  tried  the  gallery,  but 
was  sent  back  shivering  to  his  old  quarters. 
He  sang  a  snatch  of  an  old  military  ^^  roundel/' 
but  his  own  voice  was  fearfully  loud:  he 
attempted  a  whistUng  duet  with  the  wind,  but 
could  not  keep  in  tune  for  the  life  of  him  ;— 
when  suddenly  his  practised  ear  caught  the  sound 
of  horse's  hoofs.  At  first  he  dared  not  beUeve 
it,  but  the  metal  horseshoe  rang  too  merrily 
on  the  pavement  of  the  court  to  be  mistaken, 
and  a  ray  of  hope  kindled  withm  his  breast. 

^^  If  it  were  my  bitterest  enemy,''  he  thought, 
^^  and  I  don't  know  his  name,  he  would  be 
welcome ;  the  sight  of  the  ugUest  face,  and  the 
sound  of  the  harshest  voice  would  be  hailed 
with  joy.  Perhaps  it  is  some  despatch  merely 
left  at  the  door ;  but  even  that  might  call  me 
to  Bordeaux." 

The  servant  entered,  and,  to  the  general's 
unspeakable  joy,  annoimced  that  a  gentleman 
requested  shelter  during  the  heavy  rain,  but 
ih^t  he  would  not  mount  the  stairs  until  he 
had  the  permission  of  the  master  of  the  house 
to  do  so. 

^^  I  did  not  think  of  letting  them  in  at  first," 
observed  the  prudent  domestic,  ^^but  I  never 
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saw  a  likelier  young  gentleman^  or  one  that 
bestrid  a  horse  with  better  grace ;  he  has  a  ser- 
vant, but  no  baggage^  having  sent  it  to  Bor- 
deaux by  another  conveyance/^ 

''  And  he  is  waiting  below  all  this  time  V' 
cried  the  eager  general.  ^^  Tell  him  how  proud 
I  shall  be  to  receive  him ;  then  light  the  fire, 
throw  on  an  extra  log  or  two  on  the  heartii,  and 
bring  the  other  large  tapestried  chair  out  of 
the  gallery.^' 

He  was  quickly  obeyed,  and  though,  as  we 
have  before  observed,  De  Brissac  was  in  no 
fastidious  mood,  his  satisfaction  was  increased 
tenfold  by  the  appearance  of  his  guest.  He 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  every  outward 
passport  to  favour;  but  the  frankness  of  his 
address,  and  the  natural  grace  of  his  manner, 
went  further  towards  winning  the  old  man^s 
heart,  than  the  distinguished  beauty  of  his 
person.  He  apologized  for  his  want  of  cere- 
mony, but  appealed  to  the  state  of  the  weather, 
and  that  of  his  own  garments,  to  plead  his 
excuse.  This  they  did  effectually,  for  his  plain 
but  handsome  riding-dress  was  completely 
soaked^  the  scarlet  feather  that  hung  from  his 
hat  was  dripping  and  discoloured,  while  the 
rain  that  had  for  some  time  lodged  in  his  long 
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hair^  now  distilled  itself  through  every  ringlet. 
The  general^  with  most  paternal  care^  insisted 
on  his  guest  immediately  changing  his  damp 
clothes^  and  the  inevitable  merriment  which  the 
metamorphose  occasioned^  when  he  returned 
in  a  somewhat  antiquated  military  costume^  that 
himg  loosely  roimd  his  young  and  graceful  form 
helped  to  remove  the  ceremonious  prelimma- 
ries  of  a  first  introduction. 

Established  in  two  fellow  chairs^  before  a 
blazing  wood  fire,  the  general,  whose  im- 
patience to  learn  the  name  of  his  new  friend 
could  brook  no  delay,  and  the  ardour  of 
whose  curiosity  was  in  no  wise  damped  by 
hearing  that  he  was  an  Englishman,  con- 
ceived that  the  best  method  to  accomplish  his 
end,  was  to  announce  himself.  He  cleared  his 
throat  several  times,  thus  gaming  a  few  mo- 
ments' reflection,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
intelligence  should  be  conveyed.  He  had  half 
determined  on  identifying  himself  with  the 
young  officer,  who  led  one  of  the  wings  of  one 

of  the  battalions  on  the  memorable  day  of , 

and  who  had  the  singular  good  fortune  to 
render  a  slight  service  to  the  late  lamented 
monarch.  But,  on  reflection,  he  judged  that 
his  guest  might  never  have  heard  of  the  cir- 
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cumstance,  and  woul^  therefore^  probably^  look 
upon  it  as  an  effect  of  vainglory.  He  content- 
ed himself  accordingly  with  stating  his  name^ 
and  those  of  all  the  regiments  in  which  he  had 
served^  together  with  his  actual  employment  in 
the  town  of  Bordeaux. 

/^  It  is  most  fortunate  ?^  exclaimed  his  com- 
panion^ ^'  that  I  should  have  trespassed  on  the 
goodness  of  one,  who  will  be  more  easily 
inclined  to  pardon  me,  when  he  hears  the  delin- 
quent is  William  Clifford,  the  nephew  of  an  old 
acquaintance.  My  uncle,  who  resides  permar 
nently  in  Italy,  has  often  mentioned  M.  de 
Brissac  to  me  with  sincere  regard,  and  my 
valise  contains  at  this  moment  a  letter,  in 
which  I  am  recommended  to  his  especial  notice 
during  the  short  time  I  tarry  at  Bordeaux.^' 

^^  It  is,  indeed,  most  fortunate,'^  echoed  the 
general,  ^^  and  I  cannot  sufficiently  rejoice  in 
an  opportunity  of  showing  the  slightest  atten- 
tion, to  a  relative  of  my  good  lord,  your  imcle, 
whose  kindness  to  me,  during  our  short  ac- 
quaintance, will  not  easily  be  forgotten.'^ 

The  young  man  looked  surprised.  ^^  My 
unde,'^  said  he,  ^^is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Chevalier   Clifford,  and  I  thought  there 
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were  few  people  who  were,  acquainted  with  his 
former  position  in  society/^ 

The  general  smiled.  ^^  You  need  not  fear 
my  indiscretion/^  he  said ;  ^^  for  believe  me, 
you  are  now  conversing  with  one  who  is  well 
informed  of  your  uncle^s  previous  history.  At 
the  time  I  knew  him,  indeed,  he  was  always 
addressed  by  Ms  hereditary  title,  and  was  a 
great  favourite  at  the  court  of  St.  Germains, 
having  left  England  with  the  determination 
net^er  to  return  to  a  country  whose  government 
he  could  not  acknowledge,  and  where  his  adhe- 
rence to  the  Stuart  party  was  suflSciently  well 
known,  to  prevent  its  being  any  longer  either  a 
safe  or  a  desirable  residence.  He  attached 
himself,  therefore,  to  the  service  of  the  exiled 
family;  but  in  consequence  of  some  transac- 
tion in  which  the  EngHsh  king  showed  but 
little  gratitude  for  the  sacrifices  your  imcle  had 
made,  he  changed  his  plan,  and  travelled  farther 
south  in  search  of  a  resting-place.  If  these 
particulars,  which  I  gained  from  his  own  Ups, 
appear  to  authorize  farther  confidence,  I  can 
only  say  with  truth,  that  every  thing  relating  to 
my  noble  friend  wiU  be  most  interesting  to  me.'^ 

'^  Pardon     my    reserve,^^    replied    William, 
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^^  which  I  exercise  merely  from  consideration  for 
the  chevalier's  peculiar  notions ;   but  you  have 
convinced  me,  that  with  you  it  is  useless.     My 
uncle^s  estates  were  sequestered  on  his  depart* 
ure,  and  it  must  be  now  about  eleven  years  ago 
that  my  father,  on  his  deathbed,  enjoined  me 
to  leave  England,  and  commit  myself  to  the 
guardianship  and  protection  of  my  uncle.     The 
brothers   had  never  disagreed  on  any  subject 
but  poUtics ;  and,  after  the  disgrace  of  the  elder, 
many  people  urged  my  father  to  apply  for  a 
transfer  of  the  property  to  himself,  in  which 
imdertaking,  his  well-proved  loyalty  held  out 
every  prospect  of  success.     But  he  was  not  one 
to  build  up  his  own  fortune  on  the  ruin  of  a 
brother  he  loved   most  tenderly,  and  though 
with  his  dying  breath  he  charged  me  never  to 
entertain  a  thought  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  the  reigning  family,  the  terms  in  which  he 
spoke  of  his  brother  brought  the  tears  to  my 
eyes.     I  was  then  about  thirteen  years  of  age, 
and  no  sooner  were  the  last  sad  duties  paid  to 
my  respected  parent,  than  I  set  forth  alone,  to 
join  my  uncle  on  the  continent.     He  received 
me  most  kindly,  and  we  have  since  shared  the 
remnant  of  our  united  fortunes.     His  taste  for 
politics  has  long  been  extinguished,   and  his 
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present  ambiti<m  is  to  reooyer  the  title  and 
estates  for  me.  He  has  kn^  since  drawn  np  a 
memorial,  which  is  to  be  presented  on  his  death; 
for  nothing,  he  declares,  shall  ever  induce  him, 
while  alive,  to  ask  or  receive  a  favour  firom  the 
hoose  of  Hanover;  but  he  feek  no  repugnance 
in  thinking  that  their  generosity  may  be  exercised 
on  me.  Ton  may  believe,  M.  de  Brissac,  I  do 
not  place  too  modi  reliance  on  the  success  of 
such  a  strangely-conceived  scheme;,  but  as  my 
uncle's  mind  is  bent  upon  it,  I  would  not  appear 
ungrateful  by  speaking  li^tly  on  the  nuUtor,nor 
displease  him  by  talking  openly  of  his  former 
title,  as  he  assures  me  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  furtherance  of  his  plan,  that  he  should 
remain  incognito.^ 

^^  All  this  will  be  sacred  with  me,^  replied 
the  general ;  ^^  but  if  it  be  not  too  presumptuous, 
may  I  inquire  what  leads  you  into  this  part  of 
theworUP 

^^  A  restless,  roving  disposition,^'  replied 
William,  laughing,  ^^  which  has  led  me  for  die  last 
four  years  over  almost  every  part  of  Europe,  and 
which  never  allows  me  to  remain,  for  any  length 
of  time  in  one  place.'' 

The  conversation  now  changed  to  more 
general  subjects,  and  William  inquired  if  the 
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reports  of  the  regent's  intention  to  arrest  the 
Duke  of  Maine,  were  well  founded.  But  on 
these  points  he  found  his  host  uncommunica- 
tive, for  De  Brissac  never  forgot  the  public 
officer  in  the  politician,  and  was  too  conscientious 
either  to  extol  with  servility,  or  to  censure  with 
virulence,  the  proceedings  of  that  govern- 
ment in  whose  service  he  had  enlisted,  but 
whose  actions  he  could  not  always  approve. 
Whatever  direction  their  discourse  took,  how- 
ever, tiie  old  man  observed  the  faciUty  with 
which  it  was  supported  by  his  companion, 
and  though  he  was  perfectiy  sensible  that 
the  young  Englishman  had  the  advantage 
in  every  argument,  envy  formed  no  part  of  De 
Brissac's  character,  and  this  conviction  only 
increased  his  growing  predilection  for  William. 
They  laughed  together  heartily  over  the  spell 
that  bound  tiie  governor  to  his  unfrequented 
chateau;  but  it  was  with  sincere  gratitude  that 
the  latter  listened  to  Clifford's  proposal  of 
sharing  the  remaining  portion  of  his  exile.  In- 
deed^ the  second  week  passed  almost  too 
quickly  for  the  old  man,  so  perfectiy  happy  was 
he  in  the  society  of  William.  He  had  never 
before  foui^d  so  patient  a  Ustener  to  his  series  of 
campaigns^  and  he  was  fully  rewarded  for  his 
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former  forbearance^  by  the  success  of  his  anec- 
dote respecting  die  battle  of •     He  related 

in  glowing  colours  having  ridden  up  just  at  the 
moment  that  a  bullet,  whizzing  between  the 
ears  of  his  own  charger^  entered  the  right 
shoulder  of  the  noble  beast  that  bore  his  ma- 
jesty. How  that  he,  Louis  de  Brissac  instantly 
dismounted,  and  kneeUng  on  the  prostrate 
corpse  of  an  enemy,  with  some  apt  allusion  to 
the  same,  entreated  his  most  gracious  majesty 
to  preserve  his  precious  existence  by  mounting 
the  horse  of  his  devoted  soldier  and  subject; 
which  the  king,  with  his  usual  condescension, 
unhesitatingly  accepted,  graciously  bestowing  the 
dying  animal  on  De  Brissac,  as  ^^  a  slight  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  esteem.^^  On  his  return  to 
Bordeaux,  he  would  show  Clifford  the  skin  of  the 
horse,  he  said,  which  he  had  carefully  preserved, 
together  with  the  saddle,  bridle,  and  housings, 
on  which,  though  dreadfully  discoloured  by 
blood,  the  crown  and  initials  were  still  visible. 
He  had  also  in  his  possession  a  few  words, 
written  hastily  in  the  king's  handwriting,  in 
which  he  alluded  to  the  circumstance  (thanks  to 
the  memory  of  his  aide-de-camp),  and  which  had 
been  sent  him  by  an  old  comrade,  who  had 
turned  courtier.    William  firequently  found  his 
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patience  put  to  a  severe  test^  by  similar  details^ 
but  he  appreciated  to  the  utmost  the  sterling 
worth  of  De  Brissac's  character^  and  judged  an 
occasional  sacrifice  of  time  and  attention^  only 
due  to  the  kindness  of  his  host. 

There  was  one  subject,  however,  on  which 
the  general  touched,  and  on  it  William  be- 
came deeply  interested.  It  was  his  mother; 
and  although  her  early  death  had  prevented 
the  young  Englishman  from  retaining  a  clear 
recollection,  either  of  her  person  or  her  de- 
meanour, that  love  which  would  have  been  hers 
if  alive,  now  prompted  him  to  Usten  with  anxiety 
to  the  slightest  mention  of  her  name.  De  Bris- 
sac,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  observed, 
laughingly,  that  he  might  almost  consider 
WUliam  as  a  compatriot,  seeing  that  his  mother 
was  a  Frenchwoman. 

^^Were  you  acquainted  with  her?*^  asked 
William,  in  a  tone  of  anxious  inquiry. 

"  No,^^  repUed  his  friend,  ^^  I  never  saw  her 
but  once  on  my  return  to  Paris  after  a  long 
absence.  It  was  at  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries, 
on  the  eve  of  her  marriage ;  she  was  hanging  on 
your  father's  arm,  and  conversing  with  his 
gracious  majesty,  (may  his  soul  rest  in  peace !) 
and  well  do  I  recollect  the  laugh  that  my  anxiety 
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to  ascertain  ho*  name,  raised  against  me.  Her 
reign  of  beauty  had  then  lasted  two  years;  every 
courtier  in  succession  had  paid  his  devoirs  at 
her  shrine ;  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe^ 
that  she  was  one  of  the  first  whose  charms  made 
an  impression  upon  the  too  susceptible  heart 
of  the  R^ent.  Nay,  I  was  positively  assured 
that  this  Prince,  then  a  very  young  man,  would 
willingly  have  sacrificed  all  the  prejudices  of 
his  station  to  have  obtained  her.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  after  report  had  bestowed  her 
hand  upon  one  half  of  the  French  nation,  she 
bestowed  it  herself  upon  the  handsome  young 
Englishman,  whom  she  had  known  but  a  few 
weeks.  I  wished  him  safe  out  of  our  good  city 
of  Paris,  Mr.  Clifibrd;  for  the  dark  looks  and 
the  suppressed  rage  that  lurked  in  many  coun- 
tenances, were  but  slight  demonstrations  of  die 
ill  will  which  that  marriage  excited.  Our  proud 
Frenchmen  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  a  stranger 
carrying  off  the  prize,  and  yet  he  did  so  in 
triumph.^^ 

^^  And  was  she  as  beautiful  as  report  bids  us 
believe,  general  ?  ^^  asked  William. 

^'  I  have  never  seen  her  equalled,*'  replied  De 
Brissac ;  ^^  she  was  tall  and  dignified,  with  some- 
thing commanding  in  her  manner,  as  if  aware 
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of  the  influence  which  she  exercised  over  so 
many.  I  only  saw  her  once^  but  I  have  never 
forgotten  her,  and,  indeed,  had  we  met  again, 
I  wQuld  not  have  answered  for  this  tough  heart 
of  mine,  though  she  was  my  junior  by  many 
years.^^  The  governor  would  often  conclude  a 
similar  speech,  by  complimenting  his  guest  on  the 
striking  resemblance  which  he  bore  to  his  mother, 
both  in  feature  and  manner ;  and,  uideed,  on 
that  score,  he  seemed  to  think  that  he  could 
hardly  say  too  much. 

Accomplished,  gay,  and  eminently  handsome, 
William  shone  in  society ;  but  was  to  be  known 
and  to  be  loved  in  domestic  life.  The  necessity 
of  acting  and  judging  early  for  himself,  had  pro- 
duced a  degree  of  decision  and  firmness  which, 
combined  .with  an  uncompromising  candour, 
gained  him  the  respect  of  all  ages  and  conditions. 
But  it  was  left  to  few  to  soimd  the  depths  of 
his  mind,  to  discover  the  hidden  treasures  of  a 
devoted  and  affectionate  heart.  By  the  time 
the  two  companions  left  the  chateau  for  Bor* 
deaux,  De  Brissac  was  so  deeply  impressed  with 
the  soimdness  of  William^s  judgment,  and  the 
excellence  of  his  heart,  that  there  were  but  few 
thoughts  the  old  man  considered  it  necessary 
to  withhold  from  his  newly-gained  friend.     On 
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their  arrival  at  Bordeaux  he  felt  a  pride  in  pre- 
senting the-  young  stranger  to  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  town  and  province ;  and  as 
the  season  of  festivity  was  approaching,  Clifford 
yielded  to  the  governor's  persuasions,  and  an- 
nounced his  determination  of  remaining  six 
weeks  or  two  months  at  Bordeaux.  The  beauty 
of  his  person,  and  the  refinement  of  his  man- 
ners, qualities  that  strike  the  eye  while  deeper 
ones  are  hid,  were  alone  sufficient  to  make  him  a 
general  favourite.  The  old  ladies  flattered,  and 
the  young  ladies  smiled  on  him ;  the  old  men 
admired,  and  the  young  men  envied  him: 
but  he  had  no  sincerer  firiend  than  De  Brissac ; 
none  who  loved  or  esteemed  him  more.  It 
might  seem  that  a  provincial  town  and  a  limited 
society  would  have  few  charms,  when  com- 
pared with  the  brilliant  cities  in  which  Clifford 
had  lately  resided.  Yet  six  months  passed  away 
at  Bordeaux,  and  he  never  spoke  of  the  pro- 
bability of  departure.  The  general^s  affection 
was  increased  by  such  an  undoubted  proof  of 
friendship^  but  others  who  listened  to  Wil- 
liam's numerous  reasons  and  imasked  apologies, 
judged  more  from  things  that  they  saw,  than 
causes  which  he  assigned^  and  put  their  own 
construction  on  the  matter. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


Although  the  minority  of  Louis  XV. 
presented  on  the  whole  a  peaceable  aspect^  yet 
the  grasping  ambition^  and  the  inordinate  ex- 
penditure of  his  predecessor^  had  entailed  more 
difficulties  on  the  government  than  were  at  first 
expected.  Louis  XIV.  had,  on  his  deathbed, 
nominated  his  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  as 
head  of  the  Council  of  Regency ;  less,  it  is  sup- 
posed, from  individual  partiality,  than  from  the 
knowledge  that  his  election  was  expected  by 
the  nation.  The  king's  presentiment  was 
shortly  after  more  than  verified,  upon  Philip's 
being  invested  with  absolute  and  undivided 
power.  During  the  first  years  of  his  short  but 
popular  government,  although  freed  from  the 
harassing  responsibility  of  foreign  warfare,  the 
regent  found  ample  occupation  either  in  con- 
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ciliating  the  court  of  England^  which  regarded 
with  a  jealous  eye^  the  asylum  afforded  to  the 
exiled  family  of  the  Stuarts,  or  in  frustrating 
the  constant  conspiracies  which  placed  both  his 
audiority  and  his  person  in  imminent  danger. 
The  Cardinal  Alberoni,  who  directed  the  public 
affairs  in  Spain,  and  who  pursued  with  ardour, 
every  chimera  that  his  own  ambition  could 
raise,  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  with 
the  disaffected  portion  of  the  French  aristo- 
aracy.  Nor  did  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  which 
in  August,  17IB,  menaced  Spain  with  the  united 
force  of  England,  Austria,  France,  and  Holland, 
deter  him  from  following  up  his  complicated  sys- 
tem of  intrigue.  We  shall  not  often  be  tempted 
to  interrupt  the  course  of  a  narrative  chiefly  de- 
voted to  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  joys  and  sor- 
rows of  private  life,  for  the  purpose  of  relating 
any  of  the  great  events  of  contemporary  his- 
tory, which  are  ordinarily  less  interesting  than 
instructive  to  the  general  reader ;  but  we  must 
dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  particulars  of  a 
conspiracy  which  came  to  light  during  the  year 
in  which  this  tale  commences,  and  in  which 
conspiracy  the  ambassador  of  his  most  Catholic 
Majesty  bore  a  prominent  part. 
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The  legitimated  cWldren  of  the  late  king, 
iiistigated  not  less  by  the  {)ersuasions  of  their 
partisans,  than  by  the  whispers  of  ambition, 
and  supported  by  the  secret  influence  of  Spain, 
formed  a  plan  for  transferring  the  viceregal 
authority  to  the  Duke  of  Maine.  As  a  states- 
man aiid  a  politician,  as  a  ruler  and  as  an  ad- 
ministrator, the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  shown 
talents  which  no  one  had  expected  from  him. 
Yet,  however  high  the  regent  might  stand  as  a 
public  character^  his  private  life  was  a  tissue 
of  dissipation  and  profligacy,  which  awakened 
the  voice  of  censure,  even  at  a  moment  when 
licentiousness  seemed  to  have  reached  its 
meridian.  The  conspirators  had  thus  actually 
gained  over  several  members  of  the  parliament 
to  their  cause,  when  their  intentions  were  de- 
feated by  the  vigilance  of  Philip,  whose  vigorous 
measures  gradually  subdued  the  spirit  of  rebel- 
lion. The  Prince  de  Cellemare,  the  Spanish 
envoy,  was  arrested,  together  with  the  refractory 
members  of  the  parliament  and  many  of  the  no- 
bility: while  the  Duke  of  Maine  and  his  brothers, 
were  degraded  from  the  rank  of  princes  of  the 
blood.  In  the  month  of  December,  the  duke  and 
his  wife,  a  prmcess  of  Bourbon,  were  thrown  into 
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separate  prisons^  and  the  following  year  it 
was  found  necessary  to  continue  the  arrests^ 
although  the  general  aspect  of  afiairs  was  one 
of  increasmg  tranquiUity. 

Nevertheless  the  encouragement  that  the  re- 
gent's example  afforded  swept  down  every  barrier 
of  decorum  in  the  court  of  France^  and  even  ex- 
tended its  pernicious  influence  to  adjoining 
nations.  The  dominion  of  the  fair  sex  was^  of 
course^  most  arbitrary,  at  a  moment  when  gal- 
lantry and  ambition  went  hand  in  hand,  when 
individual  infideUty  was  not  unfrequently  con- 
strued into  treason,  and  a  lettrede  cachet  hut  too 
often  completed  a  series  of  billets-doux.  Even 
the  remote  provincial  cities  were  not  without 
their  share  of  the  agitation  that  prevailed  in  the 
capital,  and  Bordeaux  participated  as  much  as 
any  in  the  rumours  (at  least)  which  disturbed 
the  metropoUs,  At  the  time  of  Clifford's  arrival 
in  that  city,  messenger3  were  coming  and 
going  daily.  Troops  occasionally  halted  there 
on  their  way  to  Bayonne ;  and  the  Fort  du  Ha, 
then  the  state  prison  of  the  province,  not 
unfrequently  opened  its  gates  to  receive  some 
fresh  inmate.  The  slightest  incident  which 
broke  in  upon  the  monotony  of  a  country  town, 
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excited  a  disproportionate  degree  of  interest^ 
but  it  was  the  arrival  of  one  particular  prisoner 
that  stirred  up  the  spirit  of  curiosity  among  the 
Bordellois. 

The  variety  and  contradictory  nature  of  the 
reports  which  were  in  circulation  respecting 
him,  proved  how  little  any  one  knew  of  the 
truth.  While  one  affirmed  that  he  had  secret 
intimation  of  the  identity  of  the  prisoner  with 
the  Duke  of  Maine;  another  had  every  pos- 
sible reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the  duchess 
herself,  who  having  escaped  from  her  former 
prison  in  male  attire,  had  been  overtaken  and 
conducted  secretly  to  Bordeaux,  A  third  con- 
fated  both  opinions,  by  asserting  that  the 
stranger,  who  was  known  by  the  name  of  Du- 
mont,  was  tall  and  well  made,  and  could  not, 
in  consequence,  bear  the  slightest  resemblance, 
either  to  the  ^^  cripple'^  or  the  ^^  dwarf,''  by  which 
distinguishing  appellations  the  duke  and  his 
consort  were  then  known.  Some  ventured  to 
assert,  without  hesitation,  that  the  stranger's 
offence  was  neither  political  nor  connected  in 
any  way  with  the  cabals  of  the  late  king's 
children. 

Gascony  in  general,  and   Bordeaux  in  par- 
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ticular,  is  not  famous  for  a  population  wanting 
in  the  virtue  of  curiosity.     But  prying^  question- 
ings and  insinuating,  all  of  which  laudable  and 
dignified  measures  were  employed  by  the  in- 
habitants of  that  city,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering who  and  what  the  prisoner  was,  had  no 
effect  on  the  stony-hearted  walls  of  the  Fortdu 
Ha.    Never  was  Clifford  more  sincerely  envied 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Bordeaux  for  his  favour 
with  De  Brissac,  than  a  few  days  after  the  arrival 
of  the  mysterious  offender,  when  the  young  Eng- 
lishman paid  his  accustomed  visit  to  the  fortress* 
But  William,  it  appeared,  was  not  sensible  of 
the  peculiar  advantage  of  his  situation^  for  he 
entered    the  general^s  apartment   with    a  de- 
termination rather  to    avoid  than  to  court  a 
subject,   which   he    had   heard   exhausted   in 
surmise,  in  every  saloon  he  had  entered  during 
the  last  week. 

He  found  the  general  pacing  up  and  down 
the  room,  with  one  hand  thrust  far  into  the 
breast  of  his  military  frock,  and  he  continued 
his  walk,  even  after  the  entrance  of  William, 
who  threw  himself  upon  a  chair  and  limited  his 
inquiries  to  the  health  of  De  Brissac.  With 
that  inconsistency  which  will  occasionally  break 
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in  upon  the  steady  line  of  such  a  character  as 
the  governor^  his  first  impression  was  disap- 
pointment at  Clifford's  lack  of  curiosity,  al- 
though, for  several  days  past,  he  had  cautiously 
evaded  every  question  that  had  been  put  re- 
specting Dumont. 

Clifford  observed  that  his  friend's  mind  was 
absorbed  by  something  imcommon,  and  he 
read,  without  much  diflSculty,  the  direction  of 
his  thoughts.  Accordingly,  to  gratify  De  Brissac 
rather  than  himself,  he  inquired,  in  a  casual 
manner,  if  either  the  prisoner,  or  the  cause  for 
which  he  suffered,  warranted  the  excitement 
that  had  prevailed  throughout  the  town.  The 
gmieral  halted  before  the  chair  on  which  Clif^ 
ford  sat,  and  replied,  with  an  air  of  unusual 
importance, 

^^  It  would  be  needless  to  deny,  that  in  the 
office  I  hold  under  government,  secrets  of  im* 
portance  must  necessarily  be  intrusted  to  me, 
but  on  this  occasion  I  am  as  ignorant  as  your- 
self of  the  causes  which  brought  M.  Dumont,  as 
he  is  called,  to  Bordeaux ;  I  have  my  own  ideas 
on  the  subject,  which  may  as  well  remain  within 
my  breast ;  but  one  thing  I  must  observe : 
that  in  all  my  long  and  varied  experience^  in  no 

VOL.  I.  G 
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country^  in  no  station,  did  I  ever  meet  with  so 
extraordinary  a  person  as  the  one  in  question/^ 

^^  In  what  respect  is  he  so  extraordinary  ?^^ 
demanded  William,  without  any  very  great 
eagerness.  ^^  Is  he  gloomy  or  furibns  mider  his 
confinement,  rude  or  courteous  to  those  who 
guard  him  ?'' 

^^Most  courteous,^*  replied  the  governor, 
^^  both  in  language  and  manner ;  but  there  is  a 
natural  superiority,  an  unquestionable  dignity, 
that  gives  him  an  air  of  condescension,  even 
towards  myself,  when  receiving  my  orders,  that, 
parbleu !  I  could  not  tolerate  in  any  one  else. 
I  visit  him  often,  but  he  does  not  either  seek  or 
shun  my  society,  and  I  am  totally  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  interest  with  which  he  inspires 
me.  But  in  this  respect  I  am  not  singular :  it 
was  but  this  morning  that  I  remarked  the  tone 
of  deference  with  which  the  porteclefs  addressed 
him,  while  sometimes  all  my  authority  is  required 
to  make  those  fellows  treat  their  charges  with 
common,  civility.  But  you  shall  judge  for  your- 
self, William,  if  you  wiU  relinquish  other  attrac- 
tions for  one  evening,  and  sup  with  your  old 
friend,  and  his  new  one.  I  wish  you  to  see 
this  Dimiont.    I  am  anxious  to  know  whether 
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he  will  appear  to  you  in  the  same  uncommon 
light/^ 

*^I  will  come,  willingly/^  replied  William, 
as  he  rose  to  take  his  departure ;  ^^  you  have 
awakened  more  curiosity  than  I  thought  my- 
self capable  of  on  this  subject.  Farewell, 
then.     I  win  be  with  you  atthe  usual  hour.^' 

Withallhis  good  resolutions  to  be  punctual, 
Wmiam  was  some  twenty  minutes  later  than  he 
intended. 

The  governor  was  alone^  and  he  held  a  silent 
reproof  in  his  hand  under  the  form  of  an  in- 
&llible  watch ;  but  they  had  to  wait  some  time 
longer  before  the  sound  of  footsteps  in  the 
eorridor  announced  the  prisoner.  The  door 
opened,  and  the  general  advanced  towards  ity 
while  CMbrd  rose  with  some  feeling  of  curiosity, 
as  Dumont  made  his  appearance.  His  entry 
indeed  corroborated  De  Brissac's  statement; 
for  it  was  that  of  a  man  accustomed  to  be 
treated  with  deference.  His  salutation  was 
rather  distant  than  cold,  as,  scarcely  observ- 
ing William,  he  remained  near  the  window 
conversing  with  the  general  in  a  low  tone. 
His  back  was  almost  turned  to  Clifford,  who 
could  therefore  only  remark  his  unusual  height, 
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and  the  width  of  his  shoulders,  which  bespoke 
a  Herculean  strength;  but  every  limb  was 
moulded  in  the  same  form,  and  it  was  by  com- 
parison alone  that  the  eye  estimated  their  un- 
common proportions.  His  attitudes  had  some- 
thing miUtary  m  their  character,  yet  he  seldom 
moved  much  out  of  the  position  into  which  he 
had  thrown  himself  on  first  entering  into  con- 
versation. 

WiUiam  could  observe  by  the  manner  of  the 
two  speakers  that  their  discourse  was  upon  no 
subject  of  great  interest ;  and  the  general 
soon  led  the  way  into  an  adjoining  room, 
where  a  substantial  though  simple  repast  had 
been  prepared.  It  was  here  that  WiUiam  had 
the  means  of  scrutinizing  Dumont's  appearance 
more  closely;  and  the  prisoner's  continual  fits  of 
abstraction  gave  him  frequent  opportunities  of 
doing  so  unremarked.  Yet  the  young  English- 
man ;was  at  a  loss  to  define  the  peculiarity 
of  that  countenance, .  whose  features  were 
neither  remarkable  for  great  beauty  nor  origi- 
nality. The  seat  of  expression,  of  indefinable 
expression,  was  in  tlie  eyes  and  mouth. 
When  silent  and  imexcited  the  countenance 
was  perfectly  calm;    yet  there    was   a  look. 
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even  in  the  moment  of  repose^  intimating  that 
energy  lay  dormant  merely  because  there  were 
few  interests  sufficiently  powerful  to  call  it  into 
action.  His  hau-  and  beard  were  strongly 
tinged  with  gray,  which  seemed  at  variance 
with  his  youthful  air  and  vigorous  movements : 
but  there  was  something  in  his  whole  appear- 
ance that  defied  scrutiny,  even  as  regarded  his 
age. 

The  general  treated  him  with  marked  respect ; 
but  William,  who  knew  the  old  mail  well,  could 
easily  perceive  a  degree  of  vexation  at  i^e 
failure  of  many  a  blameless  art  to  draw  M. 
Dumont  into  a  prolonged  conversation.  He 
accordingly  everted  himself  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency, but  was  surprised'  to  find  that  the 
stranger's  presence  acted  as  a  restraint  even 
upon  him ;  and  he  often  detected  himself  weigh- 
ing his  words,  lest  they  should  appear  trivial  or 
unprofitable  to  his  newacquaintance.  After  some 
little  time  had  passed,  however,  Willianr's  na- 
tural vein  of  eloquence  carried  him  on ;  and 
aldiough  the  general's  replies  were  not  strikingly 
brilliant,  nor  those  of  Dumont  frequent,  yet  he 
contrived  to  banish  the  silence  which  he  knew 
was  irksome  to  De  Brissac.    An  observation 
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from  the  latter  led  to  a  military  discussion^  and 
the  general^  at  leastj  appeared  astonished  at 
the  knowledge  iwhich  the  young  EngUshman 
displayed  on  a  subject  where  he  could  have 
had  little  or  no  experience.  But  it  was  at 
the  mention  of  the  name  of  the  Czar  Peter^ 
whose  late  visit  to  France  had  called  forth 
all  the  wild  vivacity  of  the  French  nation^ 
that  William^s  enthusiasm  burst  forth.  Nor 
could  the  character  of  that  great  man  have 
a  warmer^  and  at  the  same  time  a  more  ju- 
dicious advocate  than  Clifford^  who  extolled 
in  the  highest  terms  the  man  who  had  risen 
superior  not  only  to  his  nation^  but  to  the 
century  in  which  he  lived;  who  united  in 
his  person  the  statesmauj  the  warrior^  the 
sovereign^  and  the  patriot;  who  was  not  in- 
sensible to  the  charms  of  private  life^  while  he 
exercised  all  the  paramount  and  extensive  duties 
of  a  high  and  responsible  station. 

On  this  point  WiUiam  found  the  prisoner 
somewhat  more  communicative^  and  he  listened 
with  eagerness  to  the  few  but  emphatic  words 
in  which  Dumont  described  the  emperor^  whom 
he  had  seen  during  his  residence  at  Paris.  They 
both  agreed  in  their  approval  of  the  motives 
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which  induced  the  czar  to  study  the  manners  and 
customs  of  mor^  enlightened  countries^  in  order 
to  bring  the  stream  of  knowledge  to  enrich  and 
fertilize  his  own.  These  observations  led  again  to 
a  discussion  on  travelling  in  general^  and  William 
eagerly  advocated  a  cause  in  which  he  felt  much 
interested.     Every  opinion  he  supported  was 
couched  in  language  at  once  pure  and  original^ . 
which  bespoke  a  mind  whose  freidmess  had  not 
suffered  by  contact  with  a  calculating  world ;  and 
Dumont  seeming  gradually  to  find  an  interest 
in  what  was  passing,  yielded  his    undivided 
attention^  and  although  he  himself  spoke  but 
little^  yet  what  he  did  say  contributed  to  pro- 
long conversation  by  encouraging  William  to 
proceed.    Clifford  dwelt  at  some  length  upon 
the  pleasures  and  the  advantages  which  m^ht 
be  derived  from  travellmg,  and  without  weary- 
ing his  hearers  with  the  details  of  scenes  \diich 
they  had  never  beheld^  or  persons  whom  they 
had  never  known^  he  gaVe  his  observations  such 
a  tone  of  inviduality^  as  to  be  interesting  to  all. 
'^The  only  disteidvantage/^  he  «dd,  *^that  I 
have  hitherto  found  is  the  necessity  of  constantly 
shifting  the  social  scene;  for  Hie  eye  can  be 
more  easily  accustomed   to  change  than   the 
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heart.  Yet  even  this  may  have  its  good  effect 
by  counteracting  an  excessive  taste  for  roaming, 
and  inducing  the  traveller  sooner  or  later  to 
take  up  his  abode  in  some  particular  spot^ 
and  exchange  a  rambling  life  for  one  of  do- 
mestic calm.  We  must  all  confess  the  pleasure 
of  having  resided  sufficiently  long  at  any  place 
to  be  aware  that  there  are  some  few  to  whom 
our  society  is  genial^  and  above  all^  to  reflect 
that  our  soUtude  must  be  that  of  choice^  and 
not  of  necessity.^^ 

William  had  addressed  himself  chiefly  to  the 
general^  who  heard  him  with  complacency;  but 
on  concluding^  he  turned  involuntarily^  and 
found  the  eye  of  Dumont  bent  on  him  with  an 
earnestness  of  scrutiny  that  appeared  to  search 
the  spring  of  every  word  he  uttered.  Clifford 
had  mixed  much  in  society,  and  with  the  man- 
ners of  the  world  he  had  acquired  a  certain 
degree  of  confidence  that,  without  bordering  on 
presumption,  preserved  him  from  awkwardness 
or  restraint;  yet  his  eyes  now  fell  before  the 
stranger's  glance.  At  first  he  feared  that  he 
might  have  been  betrayed  into  a  remark  ap- 
plicable to  the  individual  situation  of  the 
prisoner,  but  the  next  moment  the  conscious- 
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deelamation  brought  the  blood  to  bia  cheeky 
and -finding  the  searching  ^e  still  fixed  upon 
him^  he  said,  with  his  colour  still  heightened,;^ 
/^  You  perhaps  think,  M.  Dumont,  that  [^ 
unanswerable  argument  might  be  adduee4 
against  travelling  in  general,  by  the  unbeeoni^r 
ii^  confidence  which  it  gives  to  the  coqv^^^; 
tion*  and  opinions  of  a  young  man,  in  the 
{uresence  of  those  whose  riper  judgment  and* 

better  experience  should  teach  him  silence*^' ' 
^ .  ^^  You  do  not  interpret  the  thoughts  of  others 
as  well  as  you  describe  your  own.  Monsieur/^ 
iiepHed  Dumont ;  ^'most  men  have  a  proficiency 
in  some  particular  point,  and  constant  experi-' 
ence  has   proved   to   me  that  I  am  seldom, 
mistaken  in  my  first  estimate  of  the  character  * 
of  any  person  in  whose  society  I  have  pasf^i 
a  few  hours.  <   I  trust,  therefore,  you  will  :|m^ 
consider.it  a  delusion  of  self-love  when  I  mf;, 
that  there  axe  few  points  in  which  we  i^hou^ 
disagreei^?.-  ..-■■.•'   v:- 

He  smSed  as  he  spok^  and  William  bofwod' 
silently  but  gratefully ;  for  both  the:  smile' and^^ 
the  voice  had  no  slight  effect  on  his  mmd. 
That  vcHce,  indeed^  was  low  and  emphatio,  with 
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every  possible  variety  of  intonation  exacting  at- 
t^tion^  with  extraordinary  power^  and  lending 
.depth  and  value  to  the  commonest  sentiments 
he  uttered.  The  three  companions  pledged 
each  oth^  in  the  generates  wine^  but  it  was  to 
William  that  Dumont  addressed  himself^  when 
he  dbrank  to  the  improvement  of  their  acquaint- 
iM^ce. 

The  governor,  on  his  part,  exulted  in  the 
Mfilment  of  the  reciprocal  impression  which  he 
had  foreseen,  wl^e  rising  from  the  table  he 
j»roposed  adjourning  to  the  ramparts  to  breathe 
the  fresh  air  of  the  evening.  Here  Dimiont 
tirew  off  the  reserve  which  had  characterized 
his  demeanour  during  the  early  part  of  the 
evening.  It  appeared  as  if  in  the  open  air 
he  felt  the  prison  weigh  less  heavily  on  his 
mind,  his  words  and  thoughts  were  released 
from  their  hidden  fetters,  and  his  spirit  breath- 
ed more  freely  when  removed  from  the  atmo- 
sphere of  those  heavy  walls.  He  conversed 
with,  and  Ustened  to  WUUam,  until  they  en- 
gaged in  an  animated  discussion  ;  but  suddenly 
the  clock  of  the  large  tower  toUed  the  hour, 
and  a  sentinel  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  ram- 
parts. 
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Dumont  paused  abruptly^  to  the  surprise 
of  Clifford^  who  had  not  observed  the  sudden 
a{^parition.  ^^  Monsieur  le  General/^  said  the 
][»risoner^  turning  to  De  Brissac,  ^^  it  is  seldom 
that  I  make  a  requedt^  but  feeling  sensible  that 
you  wiU  refuse  me  nothing  consistent  with 
your  duty^  I  could  wish  to  solicit  the  favour 
of  occasional  visits  from  M*  Clifford/^ 

The  veteran's  countenance  brightened,  and 
placing  his  hand  on  William's  shoulder,  he 
replied,  ^^  I  have  the  more  pleasure  in  com- 
plying with  your  request,  as  it  will  be  a  means 
of  affording  mutual  enjoyment  to  two  persons 
I  most  sincerely  esteem.** 

Dumont  expressed  his  thanks,  and  extending 
his  hand  to  Williatn,  who  pressed  it  warmly,  he 
bowed  to  De  Brissac  and  withdrew^ 

And  now  that  they  were  aLone,  the  old  man 
turned  to  Clifford  in  the  expectation  of  his 
expatiating  largely  on  the  impression  which  the 
jMrisoner  had  left  on  his  mind;  but  he  was  not  a 
Jittle  surprised  at  £bnding  him  unusually  taciturn 
and  reserved;  although  he  owned  that  De 
Brissac's  description  was  perfectly  correct,  and 
that  the  picture  his  own  fancy  had  drawn  was 
far  outdone  by  the  originals  William  said  no 
more,  however ;  for  he  fek  as  if  a  sudden  and 
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s^ret  bond  of  union  connected  him  mth  the 
strangeiv— the  bond  of  sympathizing  minds  and 
thoughts  in  imison — ^which  the  governor  could 
not  perceive,  and  in  which  he  had  no  part. 
But  as  he  bade  his  old  friend  good  night,  he 
thanked  him  in  all  sincerity,  for  this  new 
proof  of  friendship ;  and  strange  to  say,  he 
left  the  fortress  with  a  sensation  of  immingled 
pride,  at  having  attracted  the  notice  of  an  uti- 
known  prisoner  I  William  had  visited  foreign 
courts,  and  had  akeady  stood  high  in  royal 
favour,  yet  he  had  never  experienced  a  similar 
feeling ;  and  as  he  wrapped  himself  in  his  cloak, 
and  walked  leisurely  through  the  streets  of 
Bordeaux,  he  vainly  attempted  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  his  mental  exaltation. 

Perhaps  a  sort  of  partial  revelation  may  occa- 
sionally be  granted,  on  first  beholding  a  person 
whose  fate  is  ordained  to  be  connected  with  our 
own,  in  some  strange  and  complicated  manner. 
Perhaps  the  heart  may  be  quicker  than  the 
reason  in  forming  its  estimate,  and  that  some- 
times we  blame  ourselves  for  indulging  a  sud- 
den predilection  for  those  who  are  destined  to 
sway  the  thoughts  or  actions  of  our  after  life, 
when  that  predilection  has  proceeded  from  the 
same  instinct  which  guides  inferior  animals  with 
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unerring  wisdom.  Be  this  as  ittxii^y^  /WSUm 
did  not  regret  the  evening  which  had  de? 
tained  him  from  other  society,  and  if  a. gen- 
tle spirit  presided  over  his  dreams,  her  potency 
was,  at  least,  shared  by  Dumont*  His  first 
impulse,  on  rising  the  next  morning,,  was 
to  repair  to  the  fortress,  with  the  chanee 
ol  an  interview;  but  his  better  judgment 
forbade  a  precipitancy  which  might  appear  inrr 
ddticate  in  the  eyes  both  of  the  general  and  his 
prisoner.  He  was  soon  after  rewarded  for  his 
forbearance,  by  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  gar- 
ris(m  soldiers,  the  bearer  of  a  billet  from  his 
commi^nding  officer^  informing  William  that  M. 
Dmnont  would  be  at  Uberty  to  see  and  converse 
With  him  during  the  stated  hours  of  promenade, 
and  that  he  expressed  a  wish  to  do  so. 

"  I  have  obtained  his  word,^^  the  govemor^s 
note  concluded,  "that  you  will  never  make 
political  a£fairs  the  subject  of  your  discourse.^^ 

William  received  the  communication  with 
sincere  pleasure ;  and  yet,  as  he  walked  towards 
the  fortress,  he  experienced  no  slight  degree  of 
apprehension,  lest,  on  a  prosecution  of  then* 
acquaintance,  he  should  not  justify  M.  Du- 
mont's  opinion ;  and  impressed  as  he  was  with 
the  stranger's  universal  superiority,  he  under* 
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rated  his  own  powers  of  pleasing,  and  questioned 
his  capacity  of  fixing  the  friendship  of  such  a 
man. 

Nevertheless  he  hastened  to  the  interview 
with  almost  childish  impatience,  and  following 
the  soldier,  was  conducted  according  to  the 
general^s  commands  into  the  garden,  which 
occupied  tiie  whole  of  the  principal  court. 
He  there  beheld  Dumont,  with  his  arms 
folded,  in  an  attitude  of  deep  reflection;  but 
the  prisoner,  on  perceiving  William,  advanced 
and  greeted  him  kindly. 

Tie  cordiality  of  his  manner  banished  in  an 
iiistant  every  shadow  of  doubt  and  restraint 
from  William's  mind,  and  he  abandoned  him- 
self, withoiEt  hesitation,  to  the  charms  of  a 
conversation  in  which  all  the  varied  powers  of  a 
great  and  extraordinary  mind,  and  all  the  ex- 
tensive knowledge  which  can  only  be  gained  by 
long  and  busy  acquaintance  with  the  world, 
were  brought  into  play  by  his  companion,  as  if 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  all  the  strong  en- 
diusiasms  and  brilliant  fancies  of  the  young 
Englishman's  fresh  and  energetic  nature. 

From  that  day  William^s  visits  to  the  Fort 
du  Ha  were  frequent. 


CHAPTER  III. 


At  the  period  of  which  we  are  speakings  the 
city  of  Bordeaux  laid  claim  to  pre-eminence,  in 
more  ways  than  one,  over  its  neighbours.  The 
commerce  of  the  town  was  great,  and  its  traders 
a  body  of  importance.  The  noblesse  boasted  a 
decent  antiquity,  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  were 
for  the  most  part  opulent,  and  their  hospitality 
proverbial;  but  amongst  those  who  presided 
chiefly  over  ^^  the  world^'  of  the  Gascon  capital, 
was  a  Madame  lyAubry,  The  sister  of  an  Eng- 
lish baronet,  she  had  offended  his  pride  by  mar- 
rying (late  in  life)  a  Freuch  merchant,  who  died 
shortly  after  their  union,  leaving  his  widow  in 
possession  of  a  considerable  jointure,  and  the 
largest  hotel  in  Bordeaux,  where  she  resided  with 
her  niece  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  our 
tale.  A  more  perfect  contrast  could  scarcely  be 
opnceived  than  that  presented  by  these  two  rela- 
tives, as  they  sat  together  one  spring  morning,  in 
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aspiu»0U8  and  well-fumished  apartment  of  the 
Hotel  lyAubry.    The  elder  lady  was  bending, 
2»ndotudy  over  some  apparatus  cleverly  con^i 
stnicted^  for  the  furtherance  of  that  style  of  fe-^ 
male  handiwork  which  rescues  its  performer  from] 
the  imputation  of  idleness^  while  it  leaves  the 
thoughts  and  the  tongue  in  a  state  of  undoubted 
freedom.     In  figure  she  was  tall  and  spare^  and 
her  face  (for  it  would  be  flattery  to  say  connte* 
nance)  was  one  of  those  which  it  is  most  difficult 
to  impress  upon  the  memory.    It  had  no  beauty 
to  attract^  no  ugliness  to  arrest  the  eye ;  yet  there, 
was  an  air  of  goodhumour  that  helped  to  redeem 
the  negative  style  of  her  appearance,  and  her 
eyes  actually  acquired  an  approach  to  expres- 
sion, when  they  were  directed  towards  that  side 
of  the  room  where  sat  her  niece,  tiie  gentle- 
Blanch  Courtenay;  for  sincere  affection  bound 
her  to  her  young  elation,  who  had  now  passed 
many  years  under  her  care. 

Blanch  was  seated  near  an  open  window,  the 
Venetian  blinds  of  which  were  not  sufficiently 
closed  to  prevent  a  slanting  sunbeam  from  enter*, 
ing  the  room,  and  gilding  a  profusion  of  fair  hair 
that  adorned  her  exquisitely-shaped  head,  and 
was  arranged  in  a  manner  entirely  at  variance 
with  the  stiff  and  towering  head-dresses  of  the 
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dajr.  She  wa»  rattier  tall  than  otherwise^  vaA 
tl^e' eye  of  the  most  fastidious  sculptor  coulA't 
hardly  ha^e  detected  a  fault  in  the  rounded  out*' 
line  of  her  form^  and  the  beautifully  fenunine 
propoction  of  every  limb.  Before  her  stood  m 
tabte^  widi  several  books^  writing*utensils^  and 
avnaments  of  much  taste,  which  showed  it  td  '■ 
b&^her  jNToperty,  while  some  drooping  flowan 
alone  seemed  unworthy  of  their  situation* 

iBlandi^as  reading,  and  she  bent  her  head' 
sQ'iiitentiy  over  the  volume,  that  it  was  diffi^ 
cidt  to  observe  her  face,  but  in  her  complexion 
were  beautifully  blended  the  tints  of  delicacy^ 
and  health,  and  the  atmosphere  of  brightness 
which  she  had  diosen  seemed  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  eharacter  both  of  her  mind  and  per9oni 
From  a  diild  she  had  been  distinguished  for  the 
^^;  sw^e  dbeerfnlnesse^^  (as  the  poet  hath  it)  of 
hiBr  disposition.  It  was  almost  impossible  to 
pass  any  time  in  her  society  without  acknowledge 
ing  the  influence  of  a  vivacity  at  once  brilliant 
and  refined.  She  had  none  of  that  capricious 
and  exBgg^iated  display  of  mirth,  which  is  too 
often  coupled  with  an  answmng  degree  of  me* 
lanchply,  breaking  forth  like  the  fitful  gleams 
of  «  stormy  sun;  her  cheerfulness  was  a  steady 
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emanation  of  radiance  from  the  fountain  (^  a 
young  and  inexperienced  breast^  across  which 
misfortune  had  as  yet  cast  no  shadow. 

Madame  D'Aubry  loved  her  niece  sincerely 
and  disinterestedly^  and  seemed  never  happy 
but  in  her  society.  She  had  been  calculating  for 
some  time  past  on  the  possibility  of  their  separ 
ration^  and  it  was  this  reflection^  no  doubt,  that 
gave  rise  to  the  foUowing  conversation : 

^^  Did  I  tell  you,  dear  Blanch,^^  she  began, 
^^  that  I  heard  yesterday  of  the  arrival  of  an 
old  acquaintance  of  xnine,  Mr.  Roland  Stan-* 
ley?  We  have  not  met,  it  is  true,  since  we 
were  children,  but  a  messenger  from  England 
must  always  be  welcome,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
he  will  bring  some  news  of  your  parents ;  I  am 
afraid,  my  dear  child,  they  will  not  leave  me 
in  quiet  possession  of  you  much  longer.^^ 

Blanch  looked  up  from  her  book  lest  she 
should  appear  inattentive,  but  made  no  remark. 

^^  How  surprised  and  delighted  they  would 
be  to  see  you !  My  sister,  in  particular,  who, 
as  I  always  told  her,  set  her  mind  too  much 
upon  beauty,  and  thought  so  little  of  you, 
because  your  sister  was,  at  that  time,  the  fairest 
of  the  two»   I  shall  always  think  their  resolution 
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to  part  with  you  for  so  long  was  no  great  proof 
of  feeling ;  though^  as  iar  as  I  am  concerned^ 
the  day  of  your  arrival  was  a  blessed  one/' 

"  Do  not  speak  severely  of  them,  nxy  dear 
aunt,^  replied  Blanch;  ^'  you  know  the  physi- 
cians recominended  change  of  climate,  as  the 
only  hope  of  saving  my  life,  and  you  yourself 
proposed  to  receive  me/' 

^^True,  dear  child;  but  I  repeat  once  more, 
their  minds  were  set  upon  your  sister,  and  you 
were  scarcriy  considered,  and  yet  she  had  an 
untractable  disposition,  and  a  most  ungovern- 
able temper/' 

^^  Poot  Lucy !"  said  Blanch,  seriously,  ^^  she 
is  dead,  do  not  let  us  recapitulate  her  faults/' 

^^Well,  well,  they  will  find  the  diflFerenoe 
when  you  go  home ;  for  you  were  always  good, 
but  now  you  are  beautiful,  Blanch,  and  your 
mother  will  say  so  when  she  sees  you/' 

The  girl  smiled.  ^^  Why  I  never  heard  you 
speak  so  imprudenliy  before,  my  dear  aunt," 
she  said ;  "are  yoii  not  afraid  of  the  eflFect  your 
words  may  have  on  my  vanity  ? " 

"No,  child;  if  the  sweet  speeches  of  all  the 
young  gallants  who  crowd  round  you,  have 
failed  in  instilling  one  jot  of  conceit  into  your 
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disposition^  I  do  not  think  the  discourse  of 
your  old  aunt  will  have  any  such  evil  conse- 
quence. To  be  sure^  as  I  have  often  thought 
and  regretted^  this  is  not  a  society  in  which  you 
ought  to  move^  foid  though  it  may  satisfy  me 
from  necessity^  I  frequently  wonder  that  you 
should  derive  any  pleasure  from  mixing  with 
such  a  set  of  unpolished  boors.'^ 

*^  Nay,  nay,  my  dear  aunt/'  replied  the  other 
with  a  smile ;  ^^  I  am  sure  there  are  many  peo-^ 
pie  in  Bordeaux  who  do  not  deserve  such  severity 
of  criticism,  and  who,  according  to  my  poor 
judgment,  are  sufficiently  agreeable  and  refined 
for  any  society.'^ 

But  before  her  aunt  could  reply,  they  were 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  servant, 
who  announced  Mr.  Clifford.  Blanch  half 
rose,  and  then  resumed  her  seat,  and  Madame 
lyAubry  paused  in  the  middle  of  a  stitch,  and 
transferring  the  needle  to  the  left  hand,  stretched 
forth  the  right  hand  to  her  visiter,  begging  him 
at  the  same  time  to  sit  beside  her. 

WiUiam  was  at  a  loss  how  to  combine  civility 
to  both  ladies,  by  accepting  Madame  lyAubry^s 
invitation,  without  turning  his  back  to  her  fair 
niece.    He,  however,  seated  himself,  and  then 
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wheeled  his  chair  lound^  so  as  to  be  midwaj 
between  the  two. 

^^  It  is  a  long  time  since  you  haye  done  us  tius 
honour/^  the  aunt  began.  .-. 

.^^  A.  long  timC;,  indeed/'  echoed  Blanch. 

^^  I  scarcely  deserve  that  you  shoidd  have 
remarked  it,'\  repUed  William,  ^^but  lately 
my  time  has  been  much  taken  up.''  v 

/^  Oh,  yes/'  interrupted  Madame  D*Aubry, 
^^  ^e  heard  of  your  having  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance, with  the  state  prisoner,  and  we  are  most 
anxious  to  know  who  and  what  he  is ;  pray  do 
tell  us  all  about  him/' 

But  it  so  happened  that  this  was  a  subject  on 
which  WiUiam  was  predetermined  not  to  en- 
large, for  he  disliked  the  idea  of  Jhunont^s  be- 
Qoming  a  common  topic  of  discourse  among 
those  who  did  not  know  him,  and  were  inca- 
pable of  understanding  the  peculiarities  of  ins. 
diaracter. 

.  In  TViUiam's  estimation  Dumont  stood  too  hx 
above  the  common  level  of  mankind>  for  the  sn* 
perfici^l  though  busy  eye  of  curiosity  to  distin- 
guish his, real  attributes.  Clifford  therefore  con<* 
tented  hgps^lf  with  assuring  Madame  D^Aubry 
tbat  the  J>eraQ^  isx,  question  was  neither  the  Duke 
or  the  Duchess  of  Maine,  and  that   all  the 
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certain  information  he  could  give  was^  that 
M.  Ihimont  was  a  most  agreeable  companion. 
He  thus  effected  his  end  with  skilful  policy^ 
and  by  the  cahn  and  every-day  tone  of  his  voicej 
succeeded  in  stifling  the  rising  spark  of  curiosity 
in  the  breast  of  the  elder  lady  at  least,  even 
though  he  somewhat  suddenly  changed  the 
conversation.  Blandi  had  often  in  her  own 
mind '  conmiented  on  and  admired  WiUiam^s 
conversational  powers,  but  at  this  moment  she 
listened  to  him  with  comparatively  little  plea- 
sure, though  she  knew  not  why.  Perhaps  the 
influence  of  the  banefiil  number  Three,  which, 
though  it  claimed  its  graces,  owned  also  its 
fates  and  furies,  was  shed  over  the  discourse, 
and  prevented  it  from  flowing  smoothly  on. 
She  wished,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  WiUiam^s 
remarks  should  be  addressed  to,  and  answered 
by. herself,  without  the  restraint  of  a  solitary 
listener,  although  she  was  perfectly  aware  that 
their  conference  would  only  treat  of  such  sub- 
jects as  might  in  fact  be  heard  by  the  whole 
world.  Clifford  seemed  to  partake  of  the  feel- 
ing, and  Blanch  well  knew  that  the  conversa- 
tion which  he  adapted  to  Madame  D'Aubry^s 
taste  was  not  such  as  gave  him  any  satisfac- 
tion. 
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The  arrival  of  Mr.  Roland  Stanley,  which  took 
place  almost  immediately  after  that  of  Clifford, 
was  in  consequence  welcomed  by  all  particEf.  This 
gentleman,  although  annoimced  by  Madame 
lyAubry  as  her  playmate,  appeared  her  junior 
by  at  least  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  His  dress 
was  in  strict  accordance  with  the  reigning 
feshion,  his  manner  consequential,  and  his 
compliments  profuse,  while  he  affirmed  that  he 
had  seized  the  earliest  opportunity  of  waiting 
on  his  coimtrywomen. 

Clifford  had,  with  his  usual  civility,  risen  on 
Stanley^s  entrance,  and  kindly  yielding  his  seat 
near  Madame  D^Aubry  to  the  new  comer,  took 
possession  of  one  contiguous  to  the  table  before 
described  beneath  the  window. 

Madame  D^Aubry  had  so  many  questions  to 
ask,  and  Mr.  Stanley  had  so  much  inclination  to 
answer  them,  that  they  were  soon  engrossed  in 
a  sort  of  perpetual  catechism,  which  enabled  the 
two  others  to  converse  at  their  ease.  This  they 
did  for  some  time,  without  touching  on  any 
thing  particularly  interesting,  but  both  tacitly 
acknowledging  the  absence  of  that  restraint, 
which  a  third  person  had  before  occasioned. 
Clifford  indeed  no  longer  avoided  the  subject  of 
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Dumont^  now  that  he  found  himself  with  it 
person  he  believed  capable  of  viewir^  in  its 
true  light  the  friendship  which  subsisted  W 
tween  himself  and  the  prisoner^  and  he  ins^- 
sibly  brought  the  discourse  into  that  (^annel. 
He  described  the  particulars  of  their  first  meet- 
ings and  their  subsequent  interview^  and  bis 
fair  hearer  listened  with  imdisguised  interest* 

"  His  powers  of  mind  must  be  very  great/' 
she  said^  smiling  at  his  enthusiasm^  '^  to  have 
interested  you  so  deeply/' 

^'  They  are  great^  indeed/'  said  Williazp, 
^'  and  varied  as  well.  He  is  evidently  a  man  of 
profoimd  erudition^  £^nd  can  talk  on  the  most  ab- 
struse branches  of  science  with  unhesitating  faci- 
lity ;  then  breaking  oflF  abruptly,  he  will  indulge 
in  a  light  strain  of  irony,  or  an  occasional  burst 
Q:f  satire,  that  would  do  well  to  lash  the  follies 
of  the  age.  On  subjects  of  literature,  he  dis- 
plays the  most  astonishing  range  of  information, 
and  I  verily  beUeve  his  enthusiastic  admiration 
of  the  glories  of  nature  would  rival  your  own." 

^'  It  is  almost  cruel,"  said  Blanch,  ^'  to 
give  me  such  a  description  of  a  person  with 
whom  I  never  can  be  acquainted;  but  tell  me," 
she  added,  more  seriously,  "  is  it  true  that  he 
has  involved  himself  in  political  intrigues  ?   I 
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r.    -  •  .        ;        •  "       .  ■* 

have  heard  that  the  regent  is  not  given  to  cle^ 
iasency  Hi'  tho4Se  affiedrs^  and  it  woidd  be  dreadful 
%b  tihii&'that  such  4  man  as  you  represent 
Kf.  iDfcittLont  to  be^  might  be  sacrificed  for^  at 
'ifiihsty  some  mistaken  notion  of  patriotism/^ 
*'^1' know  not^^'  replied  William,  ^^he  never 
liSniSe&y  diredly  or  indirectly,  to  the  cause  of  his 
)iiipMii6nment;,  scarcely,  indeed,  does  he  eve^ 
spe&Sibf  himself;   though,  on  other  subjects, 
h6  Isf  fer  inore  commimicative  to  me,  than  he 
a^jp^ats  to  any  body  else.     I  am  flattered  by 
such  confidence,  I  confess,  though  I  am  well 
aii^e  that  I  in  no  way  merit  the  distinction/^   . 
'^  We  always  argue  in  that  way,^'  said  Blanch, 
^iki  regard  to  the  persons  whom  we  esteem  the 
itr6St;  yet  it  is  strange  how  self-contented  and 
^asy  We  feel  with  those  who  are  indifferent  to 
us.     t>oei9  he  feel  his  imprisonment  ?    Do  his 
ixilsfortunes  affect  him  greatly }" 

**  No  words  approaching  to  complaint,  or  even 
murmur,  ever  cross  his  Ups;^^  repUed  William, 
'^he  talks  of  sorrow,  merely  in  its  general  sense, 
and  of  trials  as  impartially  inflicted  on  mankind/^ 
^^I  would  give  a  great  deal  to  see  the  person 
of  whom  you  speak  in  such  terms  !'^  exclaimed 
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;Kuidi,  snyfii^.  ^  Tota  aie  in  general  so 
oalt  to  please,  and  so  saving'of  prase,  that  I  do 
MievB  M.  de  Brissac  is  the  onlyhuman  being 
in  Bordeaux  on  wlMMoa  yon  oocasioDally  kriah 
a  few  ynxt^  of  ralogiiun.^ 

CUffwrd  mig^t,  periiaps,  have  answi^red  this 
accusation  by  saying,  that  his  dioi^ts  did  more 
justice  to  ime  other  person  in  the  cily>  had  he 
not  observed  that  Madame  iyAabry?seyes  were 
tamed  in  his  direction.  She  had  an  air  of  oon- 
seqnodoe,  which  appeared  to  William  the  fore- 
itmner  of  some  extraordinary  intelligence,  and 
he  soon  fbmid  that  he  was  not  mistakm* 

^  Mr»  Stanley^  Blanch,  has  bron^t  ns  great 
news/^  said  her  annt  wilb  an  air  of  reflected 
grandeor^^yoor  parents  have  attracted  the 
notice  of  his  Majesty,  who  has  appointed  your 
fEi(ther>  to  an  x>ffioe  in  the  royal  housdMdd^  and 
i^ey  now  reside  permanently  at  Hampton  Cooit 
PfeJaoe^  a  few. miles  firom  London;  by  all  ac- 
counts, a  most  ddightful  abode.  I  fear, 
my  love,  they  will  now  send  for  you.  Did  liiey 
allude  to  the  subject,  Mr.  Stanley }'' 
:  ^No,  Madam,^  he  replied;  "  I  knew  your 
t^datives  but  little,  «ihd  it  was  by  chance  Lady 


0oaartenay^mei^oned  you^  as  a  constant  re^sideat 
«it  Bovdeaox^  but  I  cannot  believ^^^  he  add^ 
tombig^  towards  Blanch^  ^^that  your  parents 
'mold  deprm  England  any  longer  of  ao  bright 
an  ornament^  or  prevent  their  beautiM  daughter 
from;  enjoying  the  pleasuanes  and  advantages  of 
the  £ng^h  ooiurt.'^ 

.■\  Her  looked  as  if- he  expected  a  smiley  a^d«n 
answer^'  but  <ivas  disappointed  of  both^  and 
Madame -IFAubry^  perceiving  that  it  was  b^ 
eontinued^:       . 

-  J^  My:  dear^  ^Blanch^  you  are  not  aware  that 
Mr.  Staidey  is  speakis^  to  you.  Does  not  the 
pitispect  of  returning  home  under  such  cir- 
cnttslandM  rejoice  you  ?  ^^ 
^  **  No/^  /she  replied  eagerly^  ^  I  have  no  wish 
to  leave  Bordeaux ;  you  have  always  been  so 
Mnd  to  iBe>  and^^ — ^^  She  paused^  for  it  struck 
her'  Jhat.'ihe  prospect  of  separatton*  from  her 
afunt  would  not  be  her  pnndpal  regre^  aifd 
Kioich  sccHHsed  the  alightiest  disiiigenuousness ; 
she;  tiberefore  added^  ^^  I  have  been  very  happy 
here/^  ^        ^  .  : 

;  ^  But  must  it  not  have  been  a  negative"  kind 
oft*liappiness  P^  inquired  Mr.  Stanley^  puzzled 
at  her  total  absence  of  ambition.^^ 

d2 
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,  ^^ I  think  not/^  said  Blanch,  ''at  least  I  have 
been  contented/^ 

iShe  felt  confused,  however,  at  having  spoken 
90  earnestly ;  and,  casting  her  eyes  pn  th^ 
gVQund>  vainly  struggled  with  an  uncalled  f(»r 
Mudh  that  spread  itself  over  her  cheek.  The 
silence  was  painful ;  her  eyes  began  gradually 
to.  fill,  and  with  that  mysterious  sense  which 
it  is  impossible  to  define,  she  felt  that  Wil- 
Uam^s  eye  was  on  her.  She  wondered  he 
did  not  speak,  and  dreaded  looking  up,  lest 
she<  should  encounter  his  gaze,  but  an  irrems* 
tible  impulse  compelled  her  to  do  so.  It  was 
but  for 'im  instant;^  but  as  she  cau^t  the  ex- 
pression a  tremour  pervaded  her  whcde  firame, 
and  a  thrill  ran  through  every  vein  I  She 
turned  towards  her  aunt,  who  was  now  busily 
employed  in  the  formation  of  a  flower;,  bitt 
Rcdand  Stanley's  observation  had  been  kf;ener, 
and  Blanch's  confusion  was  not  a  little  height- 
ened by  ax^ertain  look  of  iatelligence  whicdi  he 
thought  proper  to  assume.  Many  a  sensation 
had  been  busy  in  that  little  circle  during  the 
few  moments'  pause  which  had  taken  place; 
William  had  experienced  hope,  .  wid  Blanch 
alarm;   Stanley  had  read  as  deeply^  perhaps 
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itwMTfe  il^epfy^  into  theif  feelings  than  tSther  of 
them ;  while  Madame  D^Aubry  htid  put  the 
finiBhing  £^^e  to  the  la^t  pei^^  of  the  Marq[tiise 
de  Beaulieu^s  Prie  Dieu.  Yet  she  herself  WMs  at 
last  struck  by  the  unusual  silence^  amd  hastened 
to  iupjdy  the  deficiency  of  loquacity  on  the -put 
df  fa^  gues1»  by  some  observation  which  woulii 
appear  ad  tmintereisting  now  to  us^  as  it  did  theri 
to  her  three  companions.  William  Clifford  rosfe 
^oon^  after  and  took  leai^e^  while  Stanley  followed 
his  example^  as  soon  as  Madame  lyAubry^b 
thirst -for  English  news  was  in  some  degree 
ippe^sed. 

Wten  they  were  both  gone^  that  lady  feinftd 
her  niece  suddenly  and  unusually  silent,  arid 
was  half  angry  at  the  pertinacity  of  her  refusal'  to 
pBA»  the  evening  in  some  favoured  coterie.  But 
Blanch  preferred  the  solitude  of  her  own  apatrt^ 
itient,  to  which  she  repaired  after  hearing'^ 
detiirittge  drive  from  the  door  that  eonteyed 
Madame  D^Aubry  to  the  Marquise  de'Beim^ 
lieii^i^  reception.  In  passing  throitigh  the'ves^ 
tibute j  however^  she  f(Kmd<a  small  but  beaiuti^l 
jiOsiftgay  lying^  the  marbk  table.  "    '  ' 

'  Bkhchiiiadeno  inquiry,  but  carried  •  it  into 
^er  ^Wi  roomy  where  she  spent -the  remaiiide 
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of  theerening^ and  there  sat  and  thought  uhtH 
liekig'past  the  usual  hour  for  retiring  to  rest; 
>  The  events  of  that  day^  although  apparently 
of  Uttle  consequence^  formed  a  source  of  deep  re- 
flection to  hev.  In  the  intelligence  that  Mr;  Stan- 
ley had  brought,  she  foresaw  no  distant  prospect 
of  "a  change^  the  hare  idea  of  which  wasstartling; 
f^^'Ckeetful  as  was  her  natural  disposition^ 
Slalnch  knew  that  her  path  could  not  always  lie 
tttoid  such  even  ground  as  hitherto^  and  she 
feared  the  consequences  of  external  vidssit^^ 
on  the  contented  state  of  her  mind.  '  She  had 
lyrrived  at  the  age  of  twenty,  having  passed  eight 
yeass^  beneath  her  aunfs  roof,  die  concentrated 
object  of  admiration  at  Bordeaux,  without  allow- 
ing h^  young  heart  to  be  touched  even  for  a 
moment.  Her  indifference  was  put  down  «8 
pride,  andtiiough  she  listened  with  complacency 
to^  Madame  lyAubry's  arguments  in  favour  of  a 
iutidre  and  suitable  imion  in  her  native  country, 
ll  wotdd  hardly  have  been  compatible  with  her 
aiicdctdating  nature  to  have  done  so,  had  not 
that  indiffei'ence  been  real  and  tmaffected. 

The  mind  of  Blanch  was  deeply  imbued 
with  that  spirit  of  enthusiasm  which  leads  to 
the  admiration  of  all  that  is  beautiful   and 
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of  life,  with  zest  .and '  interest*  iBut  ia  stvoc^ 
sense  of  duty^  luid  a  high  regard  for  reUgioii^ 
conducted  tfaat^  en&usiasm  into  the  v^t 
channel^  and  gave  a  just  direction  to  aU^h^ 
feelings.  Theknoi#ledgethat  she  was  die  object 
of  an.  affectidn  she  conld  not  return^  was  aLwa]f^il 
a  souxpe  rather  of  regret  than  triumph  to  Blanel% 
from  whose  ]ip&  the  ill-timed  jest  ncitfir 
wounded  tlie  ear  (ma  subject  ^that'  bears;  Hfi 
merriment  to  him  it  so  nearly  concerns*  Wi^ 
mis^lycare  she  had  treasured  up  every  syitu^ 
pathy  of  her  heart  to  laidsh  oh  the  single  tibje^t 
who  might  one  day  daim  her  as  his  own; ;  loir 
though  gelitie  and  feminihe  by  nature;  her  de*^ 
termination  was  tmalterably  fixed  to  bestow  |^ 
hand  upon  'ihi^  first  who  should  possess,  thd 
undivided  *  empire  of  her  affections*  t^ 

Tbje  neglect'with  whieh'  she  had  been  trented 
by  her  pare^ts^  seemed  in  a  great  measure  16 
exempt  her  froni  the  necessity  of  consulting  theBU 
on  the  subject.  But  when  she  calculated  on  the 
pk)S8ibiUty  of  being  Tecalled '  to  England^  >  her 
first  impulse  was  to  rejoieethat  no  <)ne  had  yet 
been  inscribed  in  her  heart's  secret  records.  The 
next  thought  was^  to  question  if  a  name  could  not 
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Jj^  Igfwad  ihere^  aWloogfa  tiid  dhawctef  inilfg^ 
)t.  was  .toa0e4  w^ie  dim  wd  siiadowy.  TRie 
QpnyersatiQia.of  Mr.  Stsmli^  had  oecaskmedtitifa 
yjKtexainifiationy  but  she  was  alarmed  and  pei^ 
Tg]fi%&i  Gu  calling  to  mind  the  tremonr  ^at  peN 
filded  her  whojc  feime^  as  her  ejres  mettho#e 
^.  William^  Her  eyes  had  often  aiecFdn^ 
t^sed  glances  of  admiration  as  ardent ;  and  she 
might  have  felt  sorrow  at  exciting  feeling  whidi 
1^  could,  not  return;  but  never  before  haid 
t^^,  produced  the  slightest  approach  to  sjm^ 
pathy  in  her  mmd^ 

, ,  It  was  a  fine  ni^t^  asoft  warm  wind  madeits 
iray  through  the  open  casement,  and  as  Blanch 
mM^  near  it,  absorbed  in  thought,  ib^  flowers 
b^i4e  her  seemed  to  take  their  part  in  tM 
Iggiunenttf  For  some  time  past,  William  CMbfd 
had  paid  a  silent  and  unostentatious  tribute^ 
by.  presenting  her,  as  on  the  present  occasion, 
with  the  rarest  exotics  that  could  be  prc^ 
qnred,  and  there  was  something  pufe  Md 
rel&ned  in  the  gift,,  that  rendered  it  peculiarly 
adapted  to  Blanches  taste,  while  its  intrinsie 
value  did  not  call  uponher  to  refose  the  offeiing; 
As  she  endeavoured  to  persuade  herself  that  the 
agitation,  of  the  morning  was  owing  to  i^ome 


JXHE  imrAtE^ly^imKriift.  ^ 


tmsnt^  die  sweet  bimth  of  fli^  flbw^ipH 
l^tf^ned  to  .VB&  oontradictioii^  and  neAite  ^eff 
MguSieB^-Bhe  adduced.  Their  obtrusive  CW- 
^rwee^indeedrnggested  mtmy  i^  questioh  ir}]3d& 
s]|e  foKmd  it  diffictdt  to  aiiswer.  They  bo^ti^ 
jb^  oafewliich  she  had  bestowed  on  them  j  tHey 
reminded  her  of  the  precautions  she*  had 
used  to  prevent  their  predecessors  from'  wiSfei^- 
^  prematurely^  and  of  the  fact  of  soine  BtiH-^are^ 
teining  a  place  upon  her  table^  even  when  'bdtJi 
their  beauty  and  their  perfume  had  departed* 
Fatigued  at  length  by  a  dispute^  in  which  eve»im 
aai^Niteobjeots  had  the  advantage^  Blanch  doied 
the:wi»dow>  and  betook  herself  to  rest,  t^otigMt 
WfkslooglDekre  she  oouldcomposeherself  to  sleep; 
Aesc^yed:  to  think  no  more  on  such  subjeds^^ 
shelliiiiied  her' thoughts  towards  England^' and 
endeayoured  to  derive  consolation  from  the' 
hope  that  her  parents  would  be  too  much  en^ 
grossed  by  their  new  vocations  to  diink  of  heH 
SSie  strove,  in  the  spirit  of  philosophy^  to  conjurfr 
up  adme  beautifid  eonception  of  tiie  court  td 
winch  Mn  Stanley  had  alluded;  but^  alas !  how 
qiiickly  does  the  mind  turn  from  the  contem^ 
plstioQ  of  those  scenes,  in  which  the  heart  has 
na.ahare.    Her  thoughts  would  not  bear  die- 
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tation^  and  they  stole  at  length  to  the  Fort  du 
Ha,  and  dwelt  long  on  the  prisoner^  while 
Blanch  encouraged  them  to  remain  there,  per* 
haps  forgetting,  that  the  thought  of  Domont, 
must  necessarily  be  boimd  up  with  that  of  the 
firiend  who  had  awakened  her  interest  on  the 
subject. 

Her  revery  was  as  usual  interrupted  by  her 
aunt,  who  in  all  the  pompof  powder  and  brocade, 
crept  stealthily  into  the  room,  to  regret  her 
dear  child  had  passed  so  dull  an  evening  lA 
alone,  and  to  report  the  numerous  inquiries  re- 
sulting firom  her  absence.  Madame  IVAubry 
also  informed  her  niece,  that  at  the  earnest 
solicitations  of  her  numerous  Mends,  she  m- 
tended  to  celebrate  her  dear  Blanch's^e  by 
a  splendid  masquerade  during  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  month. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


It  may  not^  perhaps^  be  qiiite  superfluous  to 
^ye  a  flight  account  of  the  Englishman^  with 
whom  we  became  acquainted  in  the  last  chapter^ 
under  the  name  of  Mr.  Roland  Stanley^  and 
with  whom  perhaps  we  shall  have  more  to  do 
hereafter.    Though  not  without  individual  cha-' 
racter^  he  was  one  of  those  persons  who,  both 
from   piihciple    and   inclination,    amalgamate 
wifli  every  society*  into  which  they  are  thrown. 
He    considered    himself    fortunate,    however, 
in  discovering  that   his  first  acquaintance  in 
Bordeaux,  were  Of  sufficient  consideration  to 
ensure  some  for  himself,  if  frequently  seen 
with  them.    He  accordingly  overwhelmed  Ma- 
dame   lyAubry  with  professions  of   esteem, 
and  it  was  shortly  whispered  among  the  talk- 
ative portion  of  the  inhabitants  that  the  widow. 
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or  her  fortu&e^  had  made  no  alight  impression 
pn  his  heart.  Be  this  as  it  may^  for  thf 
i:eport  was  spread  the  third  time  they  wei^ 
^een  together^  Stanley  soon  found  his  Wjay 
ii^to  every  reunion^  and  whilst  he  did  not 
conceal  his  wish  to  extend  the  limits  of  his 
general  acquaintance^  he  continued  a  constant 
visiter  at  the  Hotel  IVAubry^  while  at  the 
same  time  he  sedulously  cxdtivated  the.,  ac- 
quaintance of  Clifford. 

It  was  in  conversation  with  Stanley,  indejC^d^ 
that  WiUiam's  mind  reverted  to  poUtics,  which, 
as  a  forbidden  subject,  between  himself  jind 
Dumont,  had  lately  been  banished  from  hisu 
mind.  He  had  never  felt  any  ambition  for  the 
career  of  a  statesman,  nor  did  he  derive  much 
satisfaction  from  a  fruitless  inquiry  into  the 
hidden  leaxises  of  the  proceedings  of  any  par- 
ticular government;. but  a  long  absenci^  from 
England  had  not  extinguished  an  inherent  love 
for  his  cc»mtry,  and  he. listened  with  eagetrnesis 
to  crv^ery  certain  information  respecting  it. 
There  was.  somethmg  pecuUarly  cautious  in  the 
language  and  manners  of  Stanley,  which  put 
Clifford  involuntarily  on  his  guard.  He  observed 
that  his  countryman  (at  least  on  first  acquaint- 


ippeared^tb' study  the  opinions,  and  echo  the 
^^ifiniehts  of  his^  compahions^-^^-or  t6  spekkiil 
fid'  kngua^  of  a  gambleir^-he  never  led,  but 
ffitariiHy  followed  suit  in  conversatibn,  until 
Iff  tMs  means  iie  had  discovered  the  tasted  eind 
pit)pehisities  of  his  associates.  ''* 

^ 'He  pslld'iin  assiduous  court  to  William,  by 
whosfe '  meansr  h6  6very  day  increased  his  con- 
nexions, while  his  eagerness  to  obtain  popit-* 
IsCiity^^iilrith  an  occasional  attempt  a£  cohfi* 
dencc^  «ir6ii  enlightened  Clifford  on  the  views 
bf^  ins  compatriot.  But  the  misfortunes  Vhici 
had  t^lbiided  his  early  days,  had  implanted 
in  WlHiam^s  tyreast  a  deeply-rooted  aversion'  for 
the  cabals'  of  party,  and  whatever  was  Tiis 
oprnibii^of  the  Stuart  claims,  he  cbuld  not  but 
acknowledge  that  the  country  presented  a  nidre 
flourishing  aspect  beneath  the  sway  of  th^ 
trium^KEOit  house.  Nor  was  the  Chevdi^r  d^ 
St.  George -—-a  man  of  feeble  abilities  ana 
vadBafing  conduct— likely  in  anyway  tb^win' 
overCfifibrd  to  a  cause  which  had  been  cdn- 
^emned  by  his  father's  last  ivords.    But  SdlaiiBt 

Stanley,  who  possessed  no  insignificant  sh^^ 

■J » 

of  jpeiietratidn,  in  discoTering  his  yotmg  com- 


firam  anodicr  auuioe.  It  wis  no  ilifiirailt  Tnattcr 
to  peiueiie  tliat  Willimi's  hopes  were  centred 
in  one  dar  retnnrii^  to  Kngfamdytis  lessons 
far  quitting  wlucli  were  better  known  to  Us 
oomrtrjmsn  tlnn  be  mi^^  peibaps  b»re  fiked* 
To  tbis  point  all  bis  wishes  weie  direeted: 
R^;hmd  wns  to  him  theLmdof  Praniiaeyihe 
dMDsen  theatre  fi»  aD.  bis  specoblm  dreamy 
and  the  only  ]>leasiire  which  he  foimd  in 
Roland's  omveiaation  was  in.  any  detaib  o€ 
mumeis  or  scenery  pecnhar  to  Ins  lovcsd^ 
dioagh  scaraely  remembered  coonlry. 

Stanley,  on  bis  sid^  eigcr  to  benefit  by  sodi 
enflmaiasm^occaaopally  defiaitedbis  own  ob|ec>» 
either  by  intmdii^  himself,  at  an  nnwdcome 
nioment,  by  incessantly  baonting  ChffanFs  palh» 
or  by  not  nnfineqnentty  wayhtying  him  on  his 
reed  to  &!b  fortress* 

When  CUffioord  was  there,  howerer,  all  carter^ 
hal  specohticms  were  foigottoi  in  the  society 
ol  Domont.  Tins  extraordinary  man  was  in 
every  way  caknlated  to  fix  both  the  imaginttkion 
and  Ae  fiiendship  of  the  yoong  and  enthnr* 
siastic  Englishman.  His  stately  bearings  his 
lofty  demeanour^  the  eloqaenoe  of  his  langoage. 


the  digmty  of  his  silence;  togeihfeT  inth  a  stomp 
ofrConsciotiS)  thoi^h  unassuming  superiority^ 
ImmI  made  a  deep  impression  upon  Clifibrd  (as 
we  have  b^ore  observed)  at  Uieir  first  meetings 
But  in  their  'frequent  and  (after  a  short  period 
had  dapsed)  their  daily  interviews^  it  may  easily 
be  eoneeived^  that  this  favourable  impression 
ripened. into  a  sincere  friendship^  when  every 
day  that  passed  gave  William  some  fresh  proof 
of  the  interest  with  which  the  prisoner  re«> 
garded  him»  Yet^  in  the  conversation  he  had 
held  with  Blanch^  Clifford  had  not  suffered 
himself  to  be  led  away  by  gratitude  for  the  pri, 
soner's  partiality^  nor  by  any  other  mistaken  feel- 
ings to  exaggerate  the  character  of  Dumont.  He 
had  spoken  with  his  usual  unwavering  veracity^ 
and  had  not  even  told  her  all  that  he  had  adt 
nmred^  at  least  as  far  as  regarded  the  prisoner's 
acquirem^ts.  During  his  travels^  Clifford  had 
himself  acquired  a  knowledge  of  several  Ian- 
guages^  but  Dumont's  proficiency  in  all  those 
he  knew^  and  many  more,  and  the  native  accent 
witii  which  he  spoke  in  each^  was  a  source 
ci  real  astonishment  to  Clifford*  His  a&* 
quidntance  with  foreign  literature  was  even 
more  surprising  from  its  range,  and  William^ 
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who  loved  tii«  lore  ci  Ym  mH&r&haiA,  ^^r^k^tm 
put  to  fiikfiAce  by  the  questions  or  remarks  madcr^ 
VBpoti  the  subject  by  the  piisoii^*    Indeed^  lie' 
ooold  discuss  the   merits  q{  various   oudiaii^^ 
both  foreign  and  native^  as  if  every  line  of  tli^ 
Works  were  familiar  to  him ;  and  on  the  theme 
of^  poetry,   his    eloquence    was  unpaiultelcd^ 
But  it  was  not  always  tlmt  he  chose  tiiese  sub>^ 
jeets  in  his  conversations  with  William^  wfafM 
he  would  often  question  on  his  future  proiEq^eicIa' 
or  immediate  concerns,  with  an  air  of  inteteet^ 
and  ofier  advice  in  any  matter  of  difficulty  m 
an  unassuming^  though  judicious  manner* 

^  Tou  are  later  than  usual/'  he  said  one  day, 
as  the  latter  entered  the  garden;  ^tfae  Value 
of  half  an  hoar  should  be  considered  in  oat 
limited  interviews.'* 

*^Did  you  but  know/'  replied  CMm^  ^the 
in^nious  arts  I  have  practised  to  rid  myself  of 
om  of  my  countrymen,  whom  I  have  ofteti 
mentioned  to  you,  and  who  detained  me,  in 'a 
most  mn^come  manner  with  lengthy  'and 
te£ous  discissions,  you  would  cmnmend  -iAf- 
dili^CTMse.'' 

^  You  appear  litfle  flattered,*'  observed  Du^ 
jnont,  '^  by  his  obvious  partiality,  which  is  not' 


mil  me^  i^  ^T^  BP  auogle  point  r  ol  .m^if^gj  W: 
y^efia/fgifimms^  no^so^taxy  iustano^  ia  which  yw 
mpQPi:4€»iTe  mtber  pleasure  or  profit  frooit  ]p» 

:ff  No,  ::^^  replied.  William,  ^^an4  yet  r  wouW 
Q0t 'Wrong  Mr*.  3tanl§y  by  misrepres^ntationi 
b^  }B>  b^^  iiiloniied  on  many  subjects  thas^  tl»9^ 
inieiiwth>^bpm  we  come  in  contact;  and  whfhtr 
ever  may  ,bQ  our  opinion  of  the  cause  he  ^19^ 
pQUJUfts^  his.  £|*mness  and  devotion  are  in  thenv: 
selves  worthy  of  admiration^  But  to  say  tii^ 
truth^  there  aie  comp^i^tively  few  to  whom  ^ 
Ip^k  £^  interchange  of  ideas;  and  if  I  be  no 
loQgpr  regarded  as  an  agreeable  member  of  so^ 
pii^,  it  i^  you,  Dumont^  who  are  answerable  for 
all  the  blame  that  is  attached  to  my  conduct.^^.^ 

llie  pirisotier  smiled.  "Make  your  depo- 
sitio%^^  he .  said ;  "I  am  well  accustomed  to 
npvel  ch^u^s,  but  this  last  is  totally  incomL^- 
pj^ehensible/' 

,f^The  reason  is  obvious;  I  leave  your  pre 
^eil^  witib ,  every  opinion  and  word  you  hi^ye 
uttered^  fresh  in  my  memory;  I  enter  into  tljine 
company  of,  ethers,  ,and  Imd  notlnng  but .  empti- 
ness and^  friyolity,  IumI  my^  silent  aiid  involui^« 
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txry  eompirisoiiB  cdl  favtli  m  smile  iqx>ii  my 
ooimttaymce  wliidi  pecqde  kxk  wpoa  as  seom^ 
fiiU  Eyen  if  I  fistcn  to  sentiments  winch 
hsve  in  them  the  spiii^  oi  tmth^  the  hick 
of  eloqaence  nsnilly  robs  the  subject  of  halC 
its  disnmsy  and  £ials  in  ccMiTeyi]^  a  dear 
oonoeption  to  tfie  mind.  Bot^  perhaps^  he 
added,  laa^ifa^  ^die  greatest  disadvanti^^'l 
req>  from  your  acquaintance,  is  an  increaae  of 
sdf4ove.  A  fittle  irtiile  since,  had  any  one 
spoken  slightin^y  of  me,  or  conducted  fhem^ 
selves  nhconrteously  towards  me,  I  should  have 
resented  it  accordii]^  to  the  laws  of  custom 
alone;  bat  now  the  remembrance  of  yoo^ 
fiiendship  would  raise  me  so  &r  i^ve  tiios^ 
who  dared  to  treat  me  wiUi  contmndy,  that  I 
qfuestion  if  the  silence  of  scorn  would  not  b^ 
the  most  formidable  weapon  I  could  uae.^'  • 
^  ^ Add  to  this,^^  replied  DuuMmt,  ^that  yoU 
have  rdieved  the  painful  hours  of  a  solitary 
man,  that  you  have  bom  his  eccentricities  wifft 
patience,  cheered  his  gloomy  moments,  and 
above  aU,  proved  to  him  that  there  still  exists 
one  being  in  the  world  worthy  of  confidence 
and  esteem.  Pohaps^  William,  after  what -has 
passed  bdireen  us  to^4ay,  I  may  appear  wattt^ 
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iog^  in  delicacy:  when  I  request  yon  to  assist 
me^^-rbut  necessity  is  in  some  instances  a 
tyrant  that  inriU  Hsten  to  no  scruples*^'    . 

'  ^  You  have  but  to  tell  me  what  you  desir^/^ 
exdaSaned  William^  calmly^  but  earnestly;  ^^i 
would  Httle  scrapie  risking  my  life  to  serve,  you."^^ 

>'f^Do  you  mal%  rno -conditions/'  inquired 
Dumont,  ^ere  you  enter  blindly  into  an-  en«^ 
gagement?''     ..; 

' ;  ^^  No/'  replied  Clifford ;  ^^the  man  who  would 
qualify  an  act  of  friendship  has  already  destroyed 
the  obligation  P 

I  '>^You  are  wrong,  William/'  he  said;  ^^the 
motive .  may  be  a  generous,  but  it  is' an  im<- 
j^deiit  one,  and  never  suffer,  yourself  to  be 
misted  by  that  sophistry,  whidi  would  con^* 
found  prudence  with  a  caloalation  arising,  purely 
from  self-interest.  Pradence,  whem  combined 
tntli  generosity  and  candour,  is  a  >  noble  and 
usefcd  quality,  and  one  that  preserves  us  from 
asiy  teinptation  to  make  use  of  artifice  and 
'Mibteift^  too  often  forced  by  circumstancee 
^ir  tkoi^  wiiose  natural  disposition  is  frank 
Utid  bj^n;  You  wiU  think  use'  inconsistent' 
h^  addlgd,  ^for  asking  a  favour,  and  then  quar- 
r^k%'^^j9«^^-y(mi^  treadmess  to  grant  it;  but, 
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beliefre  nx^  I  am  not  insensdble  ta  your  laBfi^ 
■aeas^  It  is  a  matter  of  some  importanoe  to» 
me^  and  cannot  be  attended  with  any  eiril 
consequences  to  yourself,  although  it  is .  need^ 
less'  to  obsenre  that  the  strictest  secrecy  wi3I  b^" 
requisite/^  ■'  ^5 

^^Hushr^  exclaimed  William,  ^^I  se^ 'dti^'; 
general  approaching;  something  a^qieaatr'^ 
have  disturbed  his  usual  tranquillity,  God 
send  he  may  not  be  the  bearer  of  haSl 
tidings  P^  -i 

As  De  Brissac  walked  hurriecfly  up  to  Ili« 
spat  where  they  were  standing,  his  mananet. 
was  evidently  constrained,  and  when  he  spoken 
it  was  in  an  abrupt  tone,  luid^  which  he  en^ 
deavoured  to  conceal  his  reluctance.  >  lu 

:.^^M.  Dumont,^^  he  began,  ^^ it  is  my  painful 
but  imperative  duty  to  inform  you,  thiat  I  hal^ 
this  morning  received  orders  which,  I  regr^  to 
state,  must  be  immediately  enf6rced«^' 

:  William^s  eye  wandered  alternately  from  die 
generaPs  distressed  coimtenance,  to  that  of 
Dumont,  which  displayed  the  utmost  uncon* 
c^em,  as  he  awaited  in  silence  the  conclusion  of 
the  intelligence.  <     ^ 

^^  I  must  requeirt  you^^  continoed  De  Bmstu)^ 
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witik.some  besitaticm,^^^ta  toUaw  me^in  turdei! 
tiiftt  I  may  aequamt  you  with  the  changes  that 
aor^  appointed  to  be  made.  The  jxiTibge  o£ 
tvi»ikmg^in,the  open  air  is  no  longer  to  be  ex*^ 
teadf}d  to  yo^  and  X  grieve  to  say  that  iSu 
CMbrd^s  visits  must  be  discontinued  fcNr  tibee 
PTOswt^'^ 

>Duinonf9  Up  curled  with  a  bitter  4sm]]e> «» 
tb^::  general  finished  his  speech ;  but  wheir 
WiUiam  l»oke  forth  into  a  passionate  philip]^ 
on  the  caprices  of  the  government^  the  prisoner 
P9qifi$d  him  with  «  word^  and  turning  to  the 
gOTiecttQr^  whoae  brow  began  to  doud  at  these 
igMent  eKpressions^  he  excused  tlie  ardour  of 
youthand  affection.  Then  thanking  the  old  man 
for  the  r^ret  he  testified  in  fulfilling  an  unplea* 
aoiit  duty>  he  followed  him  without  delay^  bidding 
Wiiliafen.&rewdl^  in  a  tone  of  encouragement 
whidieould  not  however  dispel  his  sadness.  . 
When  they  were  gone^.  Clifford  looked  roimd> 
aoarodyseni^le  of  what  had  passed;  sosuddeny 
io  unexpected  was  the  separaticHi^  and  then  widr 
a  heavy  heart  he  left  thefortsress  to  return  home* 
Iii3-.4road Jay:  through  the  Chapeau  Rouge;  and 
he  hesitated  whether  or  not  he  should  pasir 
]|flad«ae  iiD' Aadny'a  house  w^out  going  inr 
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Since  the  day  tiiait  Blanch  had  evinced  so  much 
interest  in  the  account  of  Dixmont^  thi^  twb 
had  been  invariably  connected  in  his  mind ;  and 
yet  he  felt  9  degree  of  hesitation^  with  rq;ard 
to  entering^  he  -had  never  before  experienced. 
While  in  this  state  of  uncertainty^  he  wt» 
attracted  by  the  sight  of  Blanch  on  the  bal- 
e&nj.  She  was  tending  tihe  little  bow^'of 
plantSi  which  distinguished  their  houte  frdifo 
its  neighbouirs,  and  apjietoed  busily  empiofcia 
in  cutting  off  the  withered  leaves  and  blight^ 
flotvers.  As  Williain  approached^  she  perertt^ 
tod  saluted  him  gracefully :  he  already  sto^im 
the  threshold,  but  various  reflectionsf  UTgcM  hiin 
to  refrain.  At  that  momenta  flower  f^from 
above  kt  his  feet;  it  was  an  unfaded,  ^;p^68B 
IVovins  rose!  atid  Clifford  ^toojring  hastily, 
Raised  it  from  the  pavement  to  his  lips,  and  th^ 
placed  it  in  his  bosom.  The  iKct  might  hKt^ 
beeii  dn  effect  6f  simple  gallantry;  but  1^  eiar- 
nestness  he  displayed' was  not  lost  upon  Bian<$l!, 
^ho  in  a  few  moments  re-entered  Hie  window; 
and  he  walked  on  towards  his  dwelling; '  ^ 

Another  regret  was  no^  added  to  hi^i^re : 
thathe  Idved  Madame  d''Aubry^  niece-  with  ail 
the  ardour  and  passion  that  werenatiural^^ 
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Mmx  he  had  long  been  conscious;  but>  the 
Idionght  of  gaining  her  affectioiis^  of  inducing 
itfff  (;o  share  the  f&te  of  an  exile^  whose  only 
.pms^cfc  was  involved  in  uncertainty,  was  one 
h$j  had  frequently  driven  from  his  mind.  Yet 
^^re  was  a  magic  in  her  presence,  a  spell 
in  the  very  tone  of  her  voice,  that  weak- 
OQOd.  the  scruples  of  sohtude,  and  wound 
iteelf  Jound  his*  heart,  in  spite  of  every  con- 
j^nuT!'  resolution.  *  Perhaps  the  possibility  of 
b^r  depairture  had  had  a  similar  effect  on 
li|p<^,^^d  had  causied  as  strict  an  investigation 
on  his  side  as  on  hers.  But  there  was  more 
doubt,  more  difficulty,  in  the  part  which  he  had 
to  enact,  more  uncertainty  as  to  the  path  which 
he  should  pursue.  In  moments  of  despondency 
be  would  utterly  relinquish  every  hope  of  de- 
serving  her  love ;  but  when  his  spirits  rebounded 
.with  their  natural  buoyancy,  WiUiam  would  feel 
that  there  was  that  within  him  which  allied  him 
too  nearly  to  the  noble  nature  of  Blanch  Cour- 
tiNiay,  to  doubt  that  there  existed  a  hidden  tie 
of  sympathy  between  them. 

The  incid^Qt  of  the  rose  only  entangled  him 
in  farther  perple^^ty,  and,  in  spite  of  himsdf, 
he  cherished  the  belief  that  Blanch  had  in- 
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tentidnally  sacrificed  the  pride  of  her  little 
garden.  On  the  other  hand^  he  dwelt  with 
deep  sorrow  on  the  danger  that  threatened 
Dumont,  and  on  the  possibility  of  never  seeing 
him  again^  while  he  bitterly  regretted  the 
deprivation  of  that  advice  and  sympathy,  of 
which  he  now  stood  doubly  in  need.  He 
also  repented  his  reserve  on  the  single  subject 
of  his  attachment,  for  William  was  anxipus 
to  prove  the  extent  of  the  confidence,  he 
placed  in  his  friend,  by  making  him  acquainted 
with  every  particular  of  his  short  but  not 
utichequered  life. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


A  FORTNIGHT  passed  sadly  and  slowly  for 
Clifford,  during  which  time  his  constant  en- 
treaties to  visits  or  even  temporarily  share  the 
ci^tiyiiy  of  Dnmont,  were  firmly  but  not  im- 
graciously  refused  by  De  Brissac^  whose  strict 
performance  of  his  duty  almost  amounted  to 
harshness  in  Clifford's  somewhat  prejudiced 
eyes.  During  this  pmod  he  had  rarely  seen 
Blanch^  and  when  they  did  meet  it  was  only 
in  a  crowded  room^  under  circumstances  that 
precluded  every  opportunity  of  confidential  con- 
versation^ and  led  him  into  no  danger  of  betray- 
ing his  feelings.  Still  he  fancied  that  her  man- 
ner was  changed,  there  was  an  averted  look, 
an  assumed  gaiety,  and  occasionally  he  perceived 
a  slight  tremour  in  the  hand,  though  it  was  ex« 
tended  as  usual*  At  the  expiration  of  the  fort- 
night, to  his  unspeakable  satisfaction,  William 
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received  permission  to  visit  Damont  in  the  hell 
to  ''#hich  he  had  that  morning  been  remoivedy 
fOrfd  after  their  first  si^lutalion^  Clifibrd  cotdd 
hot  f6rbear  remarking  m  no  gentle  term*  on  Ae 
HmiSl  and  confined  size  of  the  iqpartment, 
''  rhimont  smiled.  ^^  The  daylight^  and  air  of 
heav^i  are  both  allowed  to  enter  here^^'  te 
^xclaimed^  ^^  and  the  atmosphere  is  neither,  so 
damp^  nor  so  miwholesome  as  the  otfe  I  hav% 
jtiirt  qtdtted.  So  you  see^  William^  U>  ftte^ufe 
room  is  desirable.^  •        -- 

Clifford  looked  at  the  speaker  for  «D]iie  tiiili 
earnestly.  ^^  Good  heavens P  he  em^^h(M 
changed  you  are;  your  cheeks  are  imii^  anill 
your  eye  has  lost  its  fire — are  you  ill,  Dumoflt^ 
■^^No/*  replied  the  other,  calndy;  ^  bat  it  is 
always  requisite  for  me  to  breathe  the  bmhiUt^ 
and  the  necessity  of  total  inaction,  and  of  re^ 
maiiiing  in  one  position  for  any  length  of  time 
together,  generally  causes  extreme  lassitude/'   ' 

^^  Is  it  possible,'*  cried  William,  indignantly^ 
^^  that  they  have  dared  to  treat  you  thus  ?  Is  it 
pbssible  that  the  power  which  claims  a  divine 
origin  can  be  thus  perverted,  and  that  tyranny 
and  oppression  have  singled  you  out  as  their 
Victini-?^'-  ■  -  .- 
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ir)  ^^  How<  QBn  you  constitute  yourselif  as  ju^glB/^ 
iCaudatoied  Dutnont^  calmly^  f  ^  whea  ^oraat  of 
«99(^  irelafiv&draumstB^  ca^?t  Or  whitt 

grouttds  here  you  for  yupposii^  the  tr/a«t»i^ 
I  receiye^ eitlieir Yinjust  or  unnecessary 2  .y^ 
fdaoemetinAtk  uneommon  position,  Cliffordyby 
4d>ligi^<  me  Ao  3tand  on  the  defensiye  ^g^inst 
4Biy  tmm. €ause^  which  you  so  warmly,  though 
Mmewl^tthanghtleissly  advocate,  Buttochai^gpe 
sr.su]b|}eot  on;  whidi  we  do  not  folly  understand 
each  other ;  have  you  forgotten  the  request  I  wf» 
§bfm%Mf  make  ajt  our  last  meeting  ?  I  wish  you 
to^provide-^ewith  writing  utensib^  which  ypu 
mli  of  joeurae;  cany  away  when  you  leave  the 

^.  WiUaiftm  jrase  with  his  usual  promptitude  to 
seek  ^rAtiiitiieimsoner  desired^  but  Dumont 
^p|>ed^him  by  saying, 

arrff  You  cim  bring  them  to-morrow,  when,  lire 
sh^^sneet  in  our  old  rendezvous,  the  garden; 
tbe  ^shqitxiess  of  your  vint,  and  swift  return 
mi^t  create  suspicion.'^  £le. paused,  for  some 
moments,  and  then  added,  ^^  Tou  have  remark^ 
^  my  appearance,  and  I  will  do  the  same  on 
ymrs/  WiUiam;  for  though  I  csfnnot  say  your 
cheek  is  pale,  or  your  eyes  dull,  there  are  certain 
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symptoms  of  moral  suffering,  which  are  verj 
evident  to  me.  What  is  it  that  preys  upon  your 
mind^  or  rather  your  heart,  and  who  is  it  liuit 
usurps  my  place  in  both  ?  '^ 

Determined  as  WiUiam  was  to  bestow  his  whole 
confidence  on  Dumont^  and  anxious  as  he  felt 
to  consult  him  on  many  points,  it  would  natu- 
rally be  supposed  that  he  heard  this  question 
with  pleasure.  He  founds  however,  that  the 
task  was  more  difficult  than  he  imagined,  and 
it  was  some  time  before  he  gained  sufficient 
courage  from  the  animating  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, to  lay  before  his  friend  in  imvamished 
colours,  the  secret  of  his  attachment  for  Blanch 
Courtenay.  He  then  described  exactly  tiie  si- 
tuation in  which  he  stood  with  regard  to  her^ 
and  the  blame  that  he  ascribed  to  himself^  for 
havuig  even  by  a  look,  betrayed  the  intensity 
of  his  feelings. 

/^The  severity  of  your  opinions  on  the  sex^ 
in  general^^'  continued  Clifford^  ^^and  the  ga- 
thering frown  on  your  brow,  but  too  easily  help 
me  to  your  answer ;  but  she  is  so  far  remove4 
both  in  bearing  and  disposition  from  the  women 
of  the  day^  and,  pardon  me^  of  this  nation  in 
particular^  that  a  general  .argument  will  not 
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Kold  good  with  one  who  appears  of  a  different 
century,  nay,  eren  of  a  different  wbrld." 

Dumont  did  not  answer  him  for  several  mo-^ 
ments,  and  when  he  did  so,  the  tone  of  his 
vbice  sounded  harsh  to  his  companioil. 

^I  have  long  observed/'  he  said,  "that there 
vras  sotnething  on  your  mind,and  partly  guessed 
the  truth,  but  hot  to  tlus  fearful  extent;  fori 
trusted  to  that  discrimination  which  you  have 
always  evinced,  as  a  safeguard  from  such  blind- 
ness. That  yoii  might  allow  a  comely  face  or 
a  graceful  form  to  haunt  your  fancy  for  a  short 
period,  that  you  might  consider  woman  in  her 
true  light  as  the  grace  and  ornament  of  society, 
I  could  easily  conceive;  but  I  hoped,  nay,  I  be- 
lated, that  your  mind  was  too  much  set  on 
high  and  lofty  speculations  to  allow  such  a 
pitiable  usurpation  of  the  throne  of  reason  as 
you  now  display.  You  boast  of  the  superiority 
of  your  coimtrywoman,  but  from  whom  has  she 
imbibed  these  rigid  principles  and  refined  ideas  ? 
Can  it  be  from  the  general  example  of  her  own 
sex  ?  from  the  admonitory  speeches  of  her  nu- 
merous suitoi^,  or  the  judicious  education  of  the 
wise  relative  whom  you  have  mentioned  ? " 

He  tturtied  towards  Clifford,  \irho,  fbi!  the 
first  time  was  deeply  wounded  by  the  prisoner's 
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linguage.  ^  Prom  none  of  tiies^,**  Ife  i^pKed, 
Hs  eye  kmdfing  as  he  spoke^  "but  £rotn  tiie 
sanctuary  of  her  own  spotless  hearty  from^^iie 
in1iat6  purity,  which  fao  external  eodtagkm  ban 
destroy^  firom  the  noble  rectit«ide,4uid  the>:fllir- 
i^ted  understanding  which  ate  the  gift  of  ^od 
himself,  and  which  haye  secured  to  her  tke  d^ 
Voted  and  tmchangeabte  love  erf  « -fa^ttit  ^thftt 
never  loved  before.^  ^^ 

IKimont  shook  his  head  mth  a  tnelatteb6{y 
simile.  ^  It  may  be  well  to  talk,  peirhi^B  jsven 
to  think  thus,^  he  replied ;  **it  isf  ri  tSh^e^et  d^ 
(Option  though  an  qphemeral  one.  '  Buif  when 
the  day  of  conviction  comes,  when  the  id^l  we 
have  worshipped  Ues  prostrate  h»  the  dtiilt;>^r 
wheti  the  Up  whose  impassioned  {accents  still 
vibrate  in  our  ear,  doles  out  its  flimsy^ilide*^f 
falsehood  or  extenuation,  or  witii  shaifi^id^^s 
insolence  exults  in  the  success  oithe  ii^poi^ure 
and  the  credulity  of  its  victim, — oh!  thttlis^ an- 
guish which  rankles  and  festers  in  the  ^mmost 
his^art,  and  spreads  it^  baneful  infiuei>c^~  ^fiper 
the  whole  soul.** 

•^Dumoiit,^^  said  Williamy  ^^  I  have  tcdb^ 
tentionaily  awakened  some  painfid  rectdleotimis 
which  eah  aloh^  aceovdit^for  ybu^  ^iq>6akii|^  in 
tliitf loiianniarsMlut  I  <t)i'gi^  y6u^  hatdiyMi.^er 
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,beeiR  in  4be  aoei^'  of  Bkneh  Courtei)^^  j^u 

iKOuld ^Heith^r  wrong  her,  nor  wou^d.XAe.by 

«ch.iai^utg^V  -biH-., 

iii^— I%e.  language  of  experience  is  bf^^sih^  ,a^fl 

^l^^ftli  Wilfoan/*  continued   the  pr^saiie]r,; 

^f^liutv&oin  tbevUps  of  a  £riend,  at  least,  i);s 

.fSe^  might  be^  beneficial.    Jbave  observed^ 

yand  U)9titQo  wit^<  regret^  that  you  cstn^ot  ^p^Si^e, 

whatever  be  the  character  or  the  degree  of  y pur 

^-^^S^tloQ^  withqfut.  placing  implicit  reliance  onjf.  its 

.objeotw.'Jt  is  doubtless  a  noble  fault,  ^W^S 

.|ry)Qlia  cioiiseio^ness  of  your  own  sincerity,  but 

cit  is  a4angerou&i  one,  that  must  sooner  or  later 

^^alus|0  a^  4o^bIe  portion  of  gall,  into  the  inevita^ 

ible/cmp  ^:a0UetioB«^'  . 

[  ,r/^Ji^y0ty"  rejoined  Clifford,  ^^are  you  v^pt 

:jLCtiQg,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  sentimex^s 

?  jr^.ipoulc^te^  apd  the  principles  a[  action  you 

}  i}js{^y,.in  the  friendship  you  have  ayowed^^aqd 

^  tlie  trusft  you  have  placed  in  me  ?  ^\ 

:  L  f^  JfOkj^;  replied  the  other  eagerly;,  ^^I  have  fre- 

I  /quently  encountered;  envy,  hatred,  and  tyranny 

in  man,  but  hypocrisy  and  deceit  are  the  m.ore 

•Special  attributes,  of  ./woman!     It  is  she  who 

'. loves  to. iiia](;e  ajiupfsripr.apuL  the  sport  of  her 

L.cfiprioe,^  an4  to  degrade  a  bigher,  intellect  tp  a 

:  .point  Iftr^belowb^  oiyn^   ,0h  how;  of^u  have 
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I  tiiou^t  when  gftsiiig  on  seme  lovely  tem^  w 
when  recalling  that  which  cmce  stood  miiivalleit 
in  the  breathing  world,  tiiat  audi  beautifol  £4* 
laeies,  were  only  deaigned  by  heaTen^  aa^an  evi- 
dence of  the  futility  of  all  earthly  expectetieiia  P 
They  wefe  both  ailent,  and  William  appeftred 
greatly  distressed*    ^  With  what  {deasore,^^ 'he- 
said^  ^  did  I  anticipate  this  nMHuent,  and  with 
what  certainty  did  I  calculate  on  your  advice 
and  sympathy!    It  is  the  first  time,  Dumont^- 
yon  have  disappointed  me/^ 

^Tou have  my  sympaAy  unasked,  WiUiam,*^ 
rqilied  the  prisons,  ^and  my  counsels  when 
you  require  them.    If  I  have  sqpoken  in  bitt^- 
ness,  attribute  it  to  the  revival  of  painM  recol* ' 
lections,  which  are  too  vivid  to  be  sulxkied  i 
either  by  time  or  retrospection.    Ta^notrrow. 
we  will  renew  this  conversation,  for  the  castle  - 
dock  is  cruelly  audible,  and  De  Brissac  meritv 
obedience  from  us  both.    Forgive  me,  William,  . 
if  I  have  pained  you,^^  he  added,  ^^I  had  no  such 
intention.^^  Heextended  his  hand,  whichhiscom- 
panion  pressed  sorrowfully,  and  left  the  garden.. 
The  perturbed  and  anxious  state  of  his  mind 
did  not  prevent  Clifford  from  fulfilling  the  pri- 
soner's  injmK^ns,  and,  when  he  met  him  the 
next  morning,  he  acquainted  Dumont  that  the 
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ffb^iMti^er  had^'he  ^ven  thb  iafoimation^  than 

hli^^#Was>ae^Mtd[  by  IH  Bri9sa^iwho..eii4. 

t^l^fbo  gaiMl^  1131  conversati(^  with  aivydiar 

oSffisiKa*  iilf  tibij^  moilWit.    Williwea's  hedrt  best 

^lik^itite  dtiBM^of  8<mi€i  couQter-ordevivli^g 

td^tDumenty  ifitb  the  {)Tobability  dl .  faihti^i»t 

diiSf,  inc^  wbatcrrer  scheme  the  pii^aner  j^co^ 

p^fi^y  combining:  |o  aimoy^  and  alana  hkn. 

Dtunont  re^  whftt  wa«  passing  in  hi^  9und>; 

and  was  not  insensible  to  thi^  .talent  ptoaf 

of^^ttK^ment.     The  general^  however^  meirely 

sidMed  tl%  firiends  in.  passingy  and  <  left  >ti|i(E' 

gi^%n'  with  his  companion.     Dumont'  dieA 

lal  ^CM^rd  to  one  paiticular  spot  which  ^- 

h6 '  had   aheady  ascertained)   was    not   Vm^^ 

bte-from  any  window  in  the  castle^  and  thctf^'  ^ 

retired  the  writing  titensils  firom  the  hands^'of  * 

William.    The  latter  watched  with  admiration^ 

the  finnness  of  the  writer's  hand^  as  he  traeiody^ 

qtncMy>  thtmgh  cahnly^  a  few  words  ina  pechi-  < 

liat^  "Cipher^  and  then  consigned  the  pap^  to  >hi^ 

'^  When  yon  leave  mey  William/^  he  said, 
go  into  the  Rue  -^-— ^ — ^  5  at  the  fifth  dpor  on 
thto  right  hatid  liide  lires  the  Duli^  de  P— *^* 
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You  imSk  find  no  difficulty  in  gaining  tdtttbiioif 
by  saying  you  oome  firom  the  firieiMl  with  wlfeom 
lie  parted  last  in  tlie  corridor  of  the  TuSerH^ 
immediately  on  seeing  him  dehyer  the  &o^^ 
and  bring  back  any  answer  he  may  think  ft}  4# 
iaeodi  but,  aboTe  aD^  do  not  misjadge hisiiiiiii^ 
incnednloas  manner^  for  he  is  a  sincere  ftjfsndi 
and  one  who  would  risk  much  to  serve'lne/^;^vi 
:  CUffbrd  receired  these  directions  with -^ar^ 
nest  attention^  and  jNromised  to  execute  vtiu^it 
with  precision.  They  then  paced  tiie  ttinnee 
tcigiether  for  some  moments ;  but  foor  thC;  Ivst 
time  there  was  restraint  between  tbem»  WHf- 
liam  could  not  forget  the  sevoe  wound,  which 
his  pride  (the  pride  of  affection)  had  isulbfia^ 
and  Jbe  blamed  himself  for  having  escfGGsd 
Blanch  to  depreciation.  He  maintaine4»  tfaon^ 
fore^  a  hau^ty  silence  as  he  walked  by  ftberaide 
of:Dimiont^  and  yet^  with  the  waywardness  rof 
human  nature^  he  felt  at  that  moment  tnone 
than  ever  prepared  to  serve  him^  at.  toy  pear*-^ 
sonal  risk  or  inconvenience^  The  prisons 
dther  did  not  remark  his  unusual  mabner>  i^ 
he  affected*  not  to  do  so;  but  "after  speakmg 
for  a/fih^rt  time^  on  indifferent  subjects^  he 
added^  ^^  I  will  request  you^  Wifliam,  ?to,  prtiH 
ceed  immediately  on  this  errand.    As  I  go  to 


liiy^^U -I  will:  solicit  De  BrissaK^spehttismoh 
eo^nbe  yoti  iigain*  on  your  return^  •  But  fet  me 
if0f^kt  dhee  'iiiore>  diait^  though  of  the  uttpo^ 
Otmequl^ce  -  to  myself,  the  affair  is  of  "that 
ftatMdre>  whic^  the  liberal-«mind6d  general'  hii»> 
Mi-v^otUd  cbuntenanoe^  if  the  strict  regalati<Kiis 
df  'the  fbrt^  permitted  any  external  isommuisfe^ 
Nation;?'        ;  =  •  ^i.i> 

'^^ 'William  undertook  the  commission  ^hout 
liesitation,  while  his  intimate  acquaintance  witii 
the  localities  of  Bordeaux  brought  him  inn 

4di€irt'time  to  ihe  Rue  de  la .    The  doco- 

^i/^  opened  by  a  senrant  in  a  variegated  livery^ 
mbo  as&ed*  Gtifford's  business  two  or  three  ttm^ 
jkeft»ie  tbe-ttiisrwer  could  penetrate  through  ini- 
inmi^mble  Btamta  of  powder  and  pomatum  ton 
hlMixi'  .oif  no-  common  solidity.  He  at  length 
Ytrferred  William  to  the  duke's  own  valet,  whb 
llow  miMle  his  appearance  in  the  shape  of'sa 
tfoented'  petit  nudtre.  He  regretted  extn^nely^ 
ii^badi  EngUadi^  that  Monsieur  should  have  had 
bo;  nrach  trouble^  so  long  a  walk  (he  looked 
fetigued)5  for  no  purpose^  but  Monseigneur 
,^ad  given  s^ct  orders  noone  was  to  be  ad- 
mitted^ but  the  Duke,  de  (>^  the  Marquiii^ 

B*Hh;,^<>rthe.PrlhQeidejGJwr^.-    .     i.        ^-    ^; 

'.     -      '  •  . ' 
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To  do  the  man  justice,  he  had^  geneiidly 
speakifiig^  a  discriminating  eye^  yet  he  was  sorely: 
poszled  by  Clifford's  appearance.  The  faet  of 
his  paying  a  visit  of  ceremony  for  the  jKral  tiioe 
on  foot^  without  equipage  or  rettnue  of  Mijr 
Idnd^  counterbalanced^  in  the  videfs  estimati^Pf 
die  natural  dignity  of  the  young  Englishmw^ift 
manner.  The  more  Clifford  persisted^  the  more 
obstinately  he  denied  him  admission)  till  fit 
lengtii  the  former  wrote  a  few  words  (the  sub* 
stance  of  Dumont's  message)  on  a  sUp  of  paper> 
and  be^ed  it  might  be  given  to  the  duke*  Tbe 
valet,  annoyed  at  his  perseverance^  grew  iasolenily 
and  pushed  it  aside  with  little  ceremony^  saying 
that  his  grace  had  forbidden  him  to  take  in  eaaf 
petitions*  The  next  moment,  knocked  down  by 
one  severe  blow^  he  measured  with  his  fei^^ 
tiie  marUe  floor  of  the  hall ;  and  Clifford 
stepping  coolly  over  his  prostrate  form>  bade 
his  terrified  comrade  deUver  the  paper,  in  a 
tone  of  authority  which  he  durst  not  ^obey. 

He  followed  the  servant  up  stairs,  and  was 
udiered  witii  few  preliminaries  into  die  presence 
oftheduke^who  received  him  graciously.  He  was 
tail  and  well  made,  with  the  mannas  of  one  who 
had  lon^  been  a  resident  in  courts.  His  dress  was 


df 'Ae  deepest  mourmng^  and^Cliffofd  ff«ded 
ftieM  'Was  something  in  his  air  dUghtly  retfim-f 
iKnig  Diunont.  Not  so  the  tbxudity  with  wUol) 
he  ^xdc^  Slid  the  furtive  glances  be  cast  arpund 
Ifim^  i»  if  fearful  of  being  overheard*  ,  WSliam 
begfeKBi  by  apologizing  to  bim^  for  tbi&  unpreoef 
dented  maimer  in  which  he  entered  the  houses 
btit  Assured  him  that  it  was  impossible  to  bsooH 
fbe  iiisolenoe  of  Ms  servant*  The  duke  repbed^ 
by  exptessing  hi»  earnest  wish^  that  tile  ref^^ 
tloft  be  met  with  from  the  master  might  e&oe 
flie  reodttection  of  a  rude  menial  wbom  he  bad 
M  jttsdy  chastised.  He  then  i:equested  William 
|o  aequaint  bim  with  the. nature  of  his  errand^ 
WMte^'  isbm  warmth  and  openness  of  the  young 
toMn^B'^mann^^  appeared  to  give  him  oouog^. 
He 'read  the  nete  with  some  emotion,  and  tiien 
%iirtiibg  to  Clifford,  inquired  if  the  writer  wi^re 
known 'to  bim?  In  brief  but  compreb^i|dve 
tenii9>  WiiUiam  informed  the  duke  of  die  on» 
ffA  <i&  their  acquaintance,  and  the  intimacy  and 
>&«qti«iicy  of  their  subsequent  interview.     - . 

xilSnedukewas  gready  moved.  ^^  Great  6od^^' 
<he  said,  ^^  bow  incalculable  are  the  chances  of 
life  I  you  will  see  him  again  tonnxHTOw,  pi^- 
bapa.  to^d&y ;  ..and  l-r-,  tell  me/^  be  c^atinued. 
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*'  is  he  well  ?  Does  not  his  noble  nature  yield 
beneath  prolonged  captivity  ?  Is  the  magioof 
his  eloquence  unimpaired?  Has  his  eye  still 
the  power  of  reading  every  secret  thought  ?^ 

"  Yes/'  replied  William ;  ^^  and  moreover  h0 
has  InuI  the  art  of  attaching  one,  idio>  a.£eir 
months  ago  was  ignorant  of  that  existence^  to 
which  his  own  is  now  closely  bound.  Word^ 
are  vain^  my  lord,  and  friendship  scorns  pro- 
fession, but  to  you  I  may  say  without  reserve^ 
that  there  are  few  risks  I  would  not  encounter^ 
to  serve  one  I  love  as  a  brother,  and  honour  as 
a  father.^ 

The  duke  listened  with  evident  pleasure; 
tod,  as  the  eager  young  man  concluded,  he 
walked  across  the  room,  and,  opening  a  wiitii^* 
table,  took  out  a  small  portrait.  He  then 
beckoned  to  Clifford,  and  inquired,  in  k  low 
tone,  "  If  it  still  resembled  him" 

It  was  an  exquisitely  finished  miniature^  iiti 
the  sjdendid  dress  of  a  courtier  of  liOEais  the 
Fourteenth's  time,  with  varioiis  military  en- 
signs in  the  background,  and  an  armorial  shield, 
the  bearings  of  which  were  effitced*  William 
bent  over  the  speaking  features  for  sodie  time^ 
in  silence* 


c  M  There  is  but  a  s%ht  difference/'  he  replied ; 
^^he  ia  dimiiOT  now^  and  bis  hair  is  tinged  with 

^  The4uke  sighed  deeply,  replaced  the  por- 
tadt^  aoid,  writing  a  few  words  in  the  same 
peculiar  diaracter  on  a  piece  of  paper,  gave  it 
to  Clifford. 

?  -^  I  will  detain  you  no  longer/^  he  said ;  "  but 
before  we  part  let  me  adjure  you,  by  all  you 
hxdd  sacred,  not  to  betray  this  trust.  On  those 
few  sentences  may  depend  a  life  that  should  be 
preserved  against  some  future  day,  when  hift 
ungrateful  country  once  more  acknowledges 
him  as:  the  noblest  of  her  sons.  You  know 
not,  you  must  not  know/'  he  repeated,  ear- 
nestly and  emphaticaEy,  ^^  whose  life  is  in  yoiur 
hands  P 

y.  ^  My  lord,^'  replied  William,  aa  he  placed 
the  paper  in  his  bosom,  ^^  I  do  iiot  ask !  What 
I^abeady  kisow  is  sufficient  for  me.  Be  under 
na  anxiety ;  the  paper  shall  be  conveyed.^' 

The  duke  pressed  his  hand.  ^^  I  leave  Bor-^ 
deafod^to^night^''  he  said,  ^  but  I  trust  we  may 
one  day  meet  again.  In  the  mean  time>  fare-^ 
weU.'    TeU  Gast(Hi.he  lives  in  Albert's  heart/^ 

They  parted;  and  as  Clifford  again. passed 
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through  th^  streets'  of  Bordeaux,  the  di^sttcis 
ap^i^nred  intermiiiable,  and  the  salutations  alid 
greetings  of  his  acquaintance  were  insupportable. 
StSl  he  wathed  steadily  on,  while,  with  one  habd 
ooticeaied  in  his  bosom,  he  grasped  the  pape^ 
wiUi  anxious  firmness.  But  all  was  propitkms'} 
a  permission  to  see  Dumont  awaited  him  at  th^ 
gates,  and  with  all  due  speed  he  deliTered  thd 
note,  and  gave  him  every  particular  of  his  atufi^^ 
ence  of  the  duke,  about  whom  Dumont  ^x«^ 
pressed  a  corresponcfing  interest,  though  with 
his  wonted  composure.  The  prisoner  chained 
the  subject  instantly,  however,  as  was  al^ys  the 
case  when  the  conversation  turned  for  a  moment 
towards  himself,  and,  after  a  few  words  on 
other  tojncs,  he  returned  to  the  matter  tiiey  ioA 
been  discussing  on  the  preceding  day.  Hii 
language  had  lost  its  acrimony ;  his  reasOidng 
was  mfld ;  and  the  gentleness  of  his  voice  and 
manner  almost  amoimted  to  tenderness.  Hiei 
assured  William  that  he  had  reflected  deeply  <m 
the  subject,  and  though  he  sincerely  regretted 
that  his  friend  had  formed  such  an  attachment, 
he  vtns  conscious  of  having  given  Clifford  jujrtT 
cause  of  offence  by  his  knguage.  He  now 
i^peared  willing  to  admit  the  possibility 'of 
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BIwEicfaV  sitperiority  ia  some  particidni^  but 
Imd^  he  aaid>  xme  question  to  put  on  that  «CQre« 

'i^ljijenai  countrywoman  does  indeed  posseMt 
aB^lihOse  noble  atid' disinterested  qualities  ni^h 
foisn  the.  poet's  notion  of  the  love  of  woiBmn, 
and.  ily  as  you  seem  convinced^  her  heart  has 
ncr^.yet  been  giyen  to  another^  why  should 
she  nfort  bestow  it  upon  one  who  loves  her  so 
devotedly,  and  what  obstacle  could  the  world 
then  mise  agauxst  your  united  affection  l""     . . 

1^  Alas!  Dumonty'^  replied  the  other,  sadly^ 
^^l)iqw  often  must  I  remind  you  that  I  am  an 
exilf  ,  and  that  my  scanty  fortune  barely  enables 
me  io  ^pear  as  becomes  the  descendant  of 
opr  house.  Could  I  ask  her^  to  whom  the 
riiQbesjbwd  noblest  inhabitants  of  the  province 
aof;  paying  their  useless  homage,  to  share  with 
n^,t^  curse  of  a  nameless  wanderer?  Might 
li^^ot,  by  so  doing,  justly  incur  the  derision  of 
n^vriv^ls^  the  mockery  of  her  ambitious  rela* 
tiye,  ,or,  the  cold  compassion  of  Blanch  Courte* 
nfgr?v^  .1^.0^  I  must  not  dream  of  such  a  thing; 
f oif  I  dare  iv;)t  believe  she  loves  me;  I  dare  not 
believe  that  I  possess  the  twofold  blessings  of 
firiendship  and  love ;  but  did  any  thing  give  me 
S9  .bxpgfat  a  hope^  oh^  then^  Dumon^  no  {U'e- 
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donceiy^'d  i^craple  could  withhold  me  ft(^ 
confessing  how  deeply  and  devotedly  I  tore 
herP^ 

.  As  he  concluded^  he  looked  appealingly  ti^ 
"^n^ards  the  prisoner.  Dumont  shook  his  head> 
and  i^n  lamented  William^s  infatuation^  but 
Expressed  his  beUef  that  the  moment  was  pass^ 
lirhen  argument  or  counsel  could  bring  coim£- 
tion.  He  therefore  urged  William  to  determkie 
his  fate  at  once^  recommending  him^  howeves^^ 
not  to  breathe  a  word  relative  to  the  prospect  of 
succession^  lest  he  should  ever^  in  future  years^ 
suspect  that  this  consideration  weighed  witli 
her  in  the  scale^  or  lest  her  expectations  might 
liever  be  realized.  : 

'  ^^  Tour  happiness  is  at  stake^^  he  exclaimed ; 
and  either  way  decision  is  preferable  to  stoes-* 
pense.  But  if  the  misfortunes  of  your  present 
utuation  prove  the  only  barrier  to  the  suoc^s 
of  your  sidt^  forget  and  despise  her  whose  sordid 
nature  prefers  the  advantages  of  material  wealth 
to  Hie  riches  of  the  mind^  or  whose  pitifiil 
imibition  esteems  the  empty  shadow  of  rank 
ibove  the  nobility  of  such  a  heart  ai^  yours.^  r 

He  paused^  and^  bidding  WiUiimi  &rewcll^ 
expressed  his  wish  to  see  him^  as  usSisil^^QSKdihe 
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m&trow*    As  Cliff<M*d  again  left  the  fort,  he  enr 

$o$intered  De  Brissao^  and  his  conscience  smote 

him,  when  he  recollected  how  comparatively 

^dom^  they  now  met.    The  old  man,  however, 

liiowlelf  pleaded  increase  of  duty,  as  an  excuse 

i<%r  .xK)t  having  sought  so  much  as  formerly 

^A«   d^yightful  society  of   his  young    friend« 

33ier0  is  no  occasion  on  which  we  are  more 

jyybdy  io  receive  an  apology  with  indulgence, 

ihfiSk  when  our  conscience  hints  that  the  matter 

}fej|uiffe&  one'  from  ourselves,  and  WilUam  was 

.gneajjly  relieved  by  finding  the  general  did  not 

fay- the  fault  to  his  charge. 

if  /5  Tonnight,^'  said  De  Brissac^  ^^  I  am  gomg 

to  commit  an  act  of  which  I  have  not  been 

,'j^uilty  since  tiie  first  week  you  arrived  here. 

-£at  Madame  IHAubry's  invitation  is  couched 

:t  an  peremptory  terms,  and   ^  Honneur   et  k$ 

?dnae^  has  always  been  the  device  of  the  Pe 

^^fliissaos*     Be»des,  it   is  long  since   I  have 

( taesF  ^Labdk  Anglaise/^^  he  added,  looking 

;Aih^y  into  WiUiam^s  face,  ^^  and  I  am  not  so 

^Uindto  hear  charms  as  she  most  probably  is  to 

noSnew^^     He  smiled  significantly*    ^^  The  Clif- 

Jfovdsiliave  iitwttys  dbosen  their  brides  well/^  he 

^^ntiAted^f  ff  your  motl^r,  William,  was  the 

£Edrest  of  the  day/^ 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


>; 


The  day  had  passed  ih  a  very  diffei'eiit  toanher 
Dnth  WiUiam  aiid  Blanch^  and  ye<>  it  had^b^h 
one  of  feverish  excitemenit  to  both.  Mildame 
lyAubry's  prep&r&tions  for  the  evening's  fSte^ 
'  "frhich  '^as  for  the  moment  the  chief  subject  of 
e^^ctation  in  Bordeaux^  were  too  engrosising 
tb  eSkm  her  to  vhonder  at,  oi  even  remark,  tfie 
abstSBction  of  her  niece,  of  whom  nevertheless 
her  thoiights  were  full.  For  her^  the  fSte  was 
given;  to  gratify  her  tastes,  as  Madame  D'Aubi^ 
conceived  them  (though  her  ideas  of  Blanches 
taste  were  not  always  the  most  correct)  all  par- 
ticulars were  arranged;  and  if  ever  Madamie 
D^Aubry  calculated  for  an  instant  on  the  plea- 
sure, or  the  glory  she  herself  might  derive, 
every  selfii^  fbeling  was  qtuckly  swallowed  up 
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in  the  thought  of  her  niece's  triumph.     She 
knew  that  few — ^in  her  opinion^  indeed^  none — 
could  compete  with  Blanch  in  beauty^  and  to 
enhance  the  loveliness  for  which  she  anticipated 
such  imiversal  admiration^  she  resolved  to  relin- 
quish her  most  costly  jewels^  a  sacrifice  of  her 
own  magnificence  which  plainly  indicated  the 
strength  of  her  affection.     In  the  mean  time 
Blanch  suffered  the  preparations  to  proceed 
without  taking  even  that  happy  interest  therein, 
tbsj^t  the  y.QWig  unoccupied  heart  feels  in  mat- 
ters  which^  if  considered  seriously,  might  seem 
trifling  and  idle.     She  suffered  her  aunt  to 
arrange  the  whole>  without  even  a  word  of  re-r 
monstrance  £rom  her  own  better  taste,  and 
even  allowed  her  to  dictate  in  regard  to  that 
iiivpo]:tant  point, — so  seldom  yielded  by  womui 
to  the  direction  of  any  one  else,: — her  own4r6S§» 
and  appearance.    It  was  not  that  Blanch  Iook,e4 
forwar<l  with  careless  indifference  to  the  apr 
]pr9a<i?hing  evening ;  but  it  was>  on  the  contrary, 
t^atJ  her  whole  mind  was  occupied  with  th^, 

thpughl;..of  events  lyhich  might  or  migl^t  not 

>■?■■«.» 

occur,  on  that  very  occasion  :---events  on  whiob 
depended  how  her  future  life  was  ta  flow  on> 
whej^^r  ^3  a  s^eam  which,  cle^  und  }>4ghty 


J  J' 
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mt^  be  dftshed  indeed  from  rock  to  rock^  ^and 
iiretted  by  a  thousand  obstacles^  but  still  rai 
tains^the  sparkling  of  never  dying  hope;  ora&a 
<mrFent  dull  and  heavy^  stealing  on  perhaps  ti 
all  eyes  in  calm  tranquillity^  but  yet  mingled  ai 
its  fountain  with  some  dark  and  sombre  matteil^ 
which  stains  all  its  course  with  the  same  gloaiis|f 
hue*     Her  feelings  towards  her  lover  had  b» 
sumed^  since  last  we  sawher^  a  for  more  decided 
character;  the  absence  of  William  had  first  siur<^ 
pri^^ed^  and  then  wounded  her^  and  as  she  now 
viewed  the  preparations^  and  Ustlessly  re{£ed 
to  her  aunfs  repeated  questions^  she  could  no 
longer  hide  from  herself,  that  it  depended  olr 
him  alone^  to  convert  the  fairy  scene  MadanIS 
lyAubry's  house  was  about  to  exhibit^  into^  tt 
reality  of  enchantment,  or  reduce  it  to  a  mctm 
childish  pageant.     A  continual  presentimemit 
haunted  her^  that  a  crisis  in  her  fate  was  apr 
proaching,  and  she  feared  lest  William  should 
seize  the  opportunity  of  virtually  relinquishingr 
idl  claim  to  her  hand^  by  absenting  himself  firom; 
the  f§te^  or  benefit  by  the  crowd  to  manifest  his 
indiflference,  so  as  to  be  observed  by  her  alonet.: 
Blanch  loved!  and  the  conviction  that  she  did 
80>  without  the  ^^tainty  of  being  beloved  i|t 
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itbaxTiy  iCould  not  subdue  the  passion  xji  her 
faearL  *  She  loved  1  to  others  the  fact  might  be  a 
matter  of  no  moment^  an  epoch  of  no  interest* 
But  to  her^  it  was  the  fulfibnent  of  her  heart's 
ibreunji  the  accomplishment  of  its  propheciea. 
The  ideal  world  which  she  had  created  for  her- 
fdi^  peopled  with  fairy  beings^  and  endowed 
with  .all  the  shadowy  diarms  of  imaginationjy 
W»]B  like  some  fertile  garden^  on  which  nature 
and-art  hare  alike  lavished  their  bounties*  But 
hewho  walks  alone^  even  amid  sudi  real  scenea 
ot&^eination,  pines  for  an  associate  in  his  plea-^ 
aurel^  a  companion  whose  heart  will  expand  in 
«dl  &e  sympathy  of  enjoyment;  and  thus  did 
Biaach  feel  amid  the  beii^  of  her  own  fancy* 
¥ntii  the  moment  she  had  seen  William^  the 
gates  of  her  intellectual  paradise  had  been 
closed^  and  though  she  loved  to  wander  in  this 
r^|ion  of  har  own  creation^  rather  than  amid  all 
the  cold  realities  of  life^  Blanch  had  often  felt 
imd  acknowledged  the  insufficiency  of  its  soli- 
tude^ and  now  lingered  on  the  threshold  to  admit 
him,  whom  her  choice  had  qualified  for  en* 
trance*  The  evening  which  was  now  approach- 
it^  was  to  prove^  she  fancied^  whether  he  would 
be  a- wiQing  guest^  and  she  awaited  the  ap« 
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pointed  houF>  with  an  anxiety  in  no  degim 
inferior  to  that  of  her  aunt,  but  of  a  iMty 
different  nature. 

The  taste  for  pageantry^  and  quaint  de- 
vices^ which  our  remote  ancestors  so  dearly 
loved^  had  by  no  means  as  yet  become  extinot 
Kings  and  princes  still  danced  in  ballets,  and 
performed  parts  in  allegories,  and  Madaqoe 
lyAubry  who  had  resolved  that  her  f^te  shoidd 
exhibit  royal  magnificence  spared  no  pains  to 
approach  the  formal  and  fantastic  arrangements 
of  Versailles.  Scarcely  had  the  shades  of  even- 
ing begun  to  prevail,  when  the  exterior  of  the 
Hotel  D^Aubry  presented  a  brilliant  mass  of 
illumination,  while  a  military  guard  at  onee 
adorned  and  defended  the  gates.  Every  thii^ 
appeared  to  be  conducted  on  a  new  scale,  not  a 
servant  was  in  attendance,  but  the  guesli 
passed  through  a  long  corridor,  the  sides  of 
which  were  lined  with  beautiful  plants,  unlil 
they  arrived  before  a  portico,  over  which  was 
an  illuminated  inscription,  ^^  Salle  de  Junon^ ' 
The  folding  doors  then  flew  open  and  disco- 
vered the  hostess  seated  on  an  elevation  at  the 
upp^  end  of  the  room,  attended  by  various 
nymphsj  soDoe  subaltern  deities.,  and  a  brao^ 


trf.^>ea€0ckS5  ivUdi  bore  a  most  'i^sj^ectiMy 
niteiral  ippearance.     It  might  be  que8tion6d>  if 


/  '      .  '*  The  Empress  of  Hearen, 


The  Goddess  of  the  majestic  ejes," 

#cmld  have  been  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
pcarsonal  charms  of  her  representative ;  bat  oer- 
'Mfen  it  is^  that  Jmio  herself  might  have  envied 
<tlie  splendour  of  her  namesake's  attire^  or  bar- 
Ifered  the  cloudy  glories  of  Olympus,  for  the 
mibstantial  magnificence  of  the  ^^  Salle  de 
Jhmon/' 

There  were  several  passages  branching  from 
the  central  apartment,  which  led  to  the  domi- 
nions of  various  deities,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
gteater  part  of  the  society  was  assembled,  that 
the  orchestra  commenced  a  low  symphony. 
ittHnediately  a  winged  boy  descended  from  the 
ceiling,  and  alighted  before  a  large  curtain,  at 
Urn  extremity  of  the  room.  He  waved  his  hand, 
aoid  as  the  veil  rose  slowly  the  Uttle  god  led  the 
way  into  the  ^^  Bosquet  de  Diane. ^^  It  was  a 
scene  of  perfect  and  beautiful  deception,  a  vista 
omisisting  of  an  avenue  of  natural  trees,  dimly 
lighted  by  small  green  lamps,  which  hung  like 
l^w-worms  on  the  brandies,  was  terminated 

VOL.   I.  F 
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by  a  tree  of  superior  growth,  over  which  shone 
a  crescent  moon.  Silendy,  ahnost  breathlessly, 
did  the  crowd  follow  their  childish  guide,  who 
on  arriving  at  the  termination  of  the  avenue, 
climbed  the  tree  with  alacrity,  and  nesthng 
among  the  boughs,  pointed  to  the  turning  of 
the  gallery  and  declared  his  errand  completed, 
and  his  power  at  an  end.  All  eyes  were  fixed 
intently  on  a  moving  machine  of  materiai 
clouds  which  cleared  away,  and  discovered  a 
scene  tiiat  must  have  equalled  every  expecta- 
tion, even  in  that  age  of  pomp  and  splesKJknir. 
In  a  cavern  gUttering  with  stalactites,  and  ver- 
damt  with  moss,  down  whose  rodcy  side  flowed 
a  Hmpid  stream,  reposed  the  goddess  Diana. 
Her  couch  was  composed  of  a  tiger  skin,  and 
at  her  feet  crouched  two  large  stag-hounds, 
while  in  the  distance,  a  youthful  nymph  was 
caressing  and  pacifying  a  half  startled  gazelle. 
Tke  attendants  of  the  goddess,  who  were  many 
and  well  chosen,  were  grouped  in  different  parts 
of  the  cavern ;  and  as  the  whole  scene  sEiet  the 
sight,  an  imanimous  shout  biurst  from  the  ad- 
miring spectators,  and  the  representative  of 
Diana,  with  a  timidity  that  was  celestial  in 
nothing  but  grace,  stepped  forwaixl  to  greet  her 
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mcMBt  dktinguisfaed  guests,  and  to  admit  them 
to  her  sanctuaiy . 

•  She  was  dressed  with  taste  more  pure  than 
wna  usual  in  those  times;  for  although  the 
wliole  scene  had  been  arranged  by  Madame 
D^Aubry  and  an  artist  of  great  cekbrity  m 
Sordeaux,  without  any  opposition  on  the  part 
of  Kcmch,  yet  her  own  good  judgment  had 
iflentdy  banished  from  her  person,  every  thing 
diat  was  absurd  or  anomakras,  in  the  French 
4X»tume  of  the  day.  A  robe  of  emerald  velvet 
was  looped  above  the  ankle,  by  two  large  ^ms, 
her  long  and  luxuriant  hair  hung  in  g(^den 
waves  over  her  shoulders,  and  a  circlet  and  cres- 
oent  of  diamonds  glittered  on  her  forehead.  Her 
bow  and  quiver  were  curiously  wrought  in  sil- 
ver, and  the  sandal  whidi  displayed  the  perfect 
modeUing  of  her  foot  and  ankle,  was  of  the  same 
aoaterial.  Corresponding  with  the  cavern,  on 
^be  opposite  side,  was  another  reeess  in  whidb 
stood  the  altar  of  Diana,  surmounted  by  a  fawn 
beautifully  executed  in  marble,  and  encircled  by 
a  hedge  of  evergreens,  whicdi  fxxnoed  a  pleasing 
retreat  from  the  glare  and  heat  of  the  lamps. 

He  gallantry  of  the  Bordellois  was  exercised 
during  the  evening,  in  the  various  c^erings 

v2 
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which  were  placed  on  the  altar.  Wreaths  of 
significant  flowers^  and  garlands  of  immortelleff 
from  whence  many  a  billet  protruded^  and  amid 
whose  leaves  an  occasional  gem  glittered^  were 
suspended  on  the  neck  of  the  sculptured  animaL 
The  crowd  was  so  dense,  that  Blanch  coidd 
scarcely  distinguish  one  person  from  another, 

until  the  Prince  de  C stepped  forward  and 

led  her  into  the  ball-room.  He  was  a  foreigner 
of  distinction,  who  had  only  that  day  arrived 
in  Bordeaux,  and  claimed  an  unquestioned  right 
of  precedency. 

Dazzled  by  the  transition  from  darkness  to 
light,  half  dizzy  with  the  sudden  apparition  of 
so  many  people ;  but  above  all,  trembling  from 
inward  excitement,  Blanch  took  the  princess 
arm,  in  passive  silence,  and  stood  by  his  side 
several  moments  before  she  could  bring  hersdf 
to  speak — when  she  did  so,  her  remarks  were 
but  ill  assorted  with  the  deep  and  all  engrossing 
nature  of  the  thoughts  that  occupied  her  mind. 
Now  her  eye  wandered  hurriedly  over  the 
moving  mass  before  her,  while  her  heart  sick- 
ened with  disappointment  as  she  examined  every 
part  of  the  room,  but  in  vain.  Now  as  a  fresh 
group  of  people  passed  in  review,  she  experi- 
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taced  a  relnctance  to  convince  herself,  he  was  not 
among  them,  while  occasionally  an  apprehension 
that  the  prince  might  detect  her  anxiety,  called 
back  her  glance,  and  fixed  it  on  the  gromid. 
In  vain  did  she  try  to  appease  the  storm  within, 
in  vain  did  she  recal  the  memory  of  those  placid 
moments,  when  every  object  was  viewed  through 
the  calm  medium  of  a  mind  at  ease.  Mortified 
at  the  failure  of  every  attempt  at  self-command, 
Blanch  tortured  herself  by  dwelling  on  the  possi- 
bility of  WiUiam's  indiflference,  but  the  whispers 
of  pride,  were  drowned  by  the  voice  of  newly- 
;awakened  passion.  The  modesty  of  her  nature 
shrunk  beneath  the  consciousness  of  being  a 
slave  to  feelings,  whose  intensity  she  beUeved 
coidd  only  be  palliated,  by  the  certainty  that 
they  were  mutual.  All  this,  and  much  more 
passed  within  the  Uttle  world  of  Blanches  breast, 
as  she  stood  with  a  hundred  eyes  upon  her,  by 
the  side  of  the  prince,  and  mechanically  fol- 
lowed the  mtricate  figures  of  the  dance.  Little 
did  he  or  any  one  tliere  know  of  the  secret  work- 
ings, which  brought  the  blood  to  her  cheek,  and 
tiien  left  it  colourless,  which  compressed  her 
lips,  lest  her  tongue  should  prove  traitor,  and 
which  gave  her  young  eye  a  restless  and  anxious 
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expression  very  diflFerent  from  the  glaai'ee  <rf 
trahqtiil  enjoyment.  Tbe  prince  cotdd  not  hil 
to  observe  the  peculiarity  of  her  manner^  aftd 
the  unconnected  strain  both  of  her  observations 
and  replies^  but  in  his  mind  it  was  easily  ac^ 
counted  for*  Her  confusion  might  be  the  natQ* 
ral  consequence  of  the  honour  conferred  on  her^ 
by  dancing  with  him !  He  thought,  however, 
that  she  had  recovered  herself  wonderfully, 
when  she  asked  him  quite  calmly  to  conduct 
her  to  the  balcony. 

^^  I  am  already  fatigued,^'  she  said,  smiling^ 
^^  and  my  cavern  was  not  so  cool,  as  you  might 
conceive  from  the  petrifactions  which  adorn  it.'^ 

The  Hotel  D^Aubry  boasted  an  extensive 
&9ade,  with  an  ample  supply  of  windows,  every 
two  of  which  appropriated  a  verandah  to  them- 
selves. The  heat  had  induced  many  of  the 
guests  to  seek  the  open  air,  the  lamps  were 
casting  a  blaze  over  the  whole  front  of  the  build- 
ing, multitudes  of  the  common  people  were  gaz- 
ing up  from  the  street^  and  multitudes  of  mask-^ 
ers  were  thronging  amongst  the  shrubs,  which 
decorated  the  wide  balconies.  The  prince  and 
his  fair  companion,  lingered  to  remark  the  con- 
trast of  the  scene  without  and  that  within,  and 


to  admire  the  indistinct  outline  of  all  the  va- 
rieties of  costume.  But  they  both  became 
silent^  as  they  heard  a  few  preparatory  notes 
from  the  strings  of  a  guitar;  and  a  rich  low, 
voice  singing  immediately  followed.  They  en- 
deavoured to  discover  the  singer,  but  from  the 
sound,  he  appeared  to  be  in  the  last  balcony, 
and  the  number  of  intervening  objects  entirely 
concealed  him. 

THE  £XIL£'S  HOME. 

**  My  Home  !  my  Home  !  **  in  grief  I  cried, 

When  first  I  left  its  shore, 
And  unknown  regions  far  and  wide 

Were  spread  my  path  before. 
;  "  Though  Nattue  in  a  lorelier  guise 
May  shed  her  gifts  around, 
And  History's  classic  visions  rise 

To  consecrate  the  ground, 
Oh  give  me  back  my  Home,"  I  cried. 
And  take  the  universe  beside ! 

For  ohy  it  is  a  curse  for  me. 

With  aimless  views  to  roam, 
Where  all  I  feel,  and  hear,  and  see, 

Proclaim  me  far  from  Home.*' 
'Twas  thus  I  mourn'd  my  hapless  plight, 

As  wide  my  footsteps  stray' d. 
When  lo,  on  my  enraptured  sight 

A  heavenly  Iris  play'd  ; 
And  love,  and  hope,  with  hues  combined. 
Dispersed  the  shadows  of  my  mind. 
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N^o  more  I  moam  with  bitter  tears 

The  land  that  gave  me  birth. 
Wherever  thon  art  henceforth  appears 

My  native  spot  of  earth  ! 
The  pathless  wild,  the  desert  8and» 

The  rock  in  barren  pride — 
111  hail  them  as  my  own  dear  land» 

When  thou  art  by  my  side,     • 
Nor  ever,  ever  ask  to  roam. 
While  in  thy  heart  I  find  my  home  ! 


Blanch^  with  her  cheek  resting  upon  her  hand^ 
leaned  upon  the  balustrade,  drinking  in  every 
sound,  and  perfectly  heedless  of  the  Prince  de 
C — ^^s  presence,  although  he  condescended  to 
express  his  approbation,  both  of  the  voice  and 
the  exquisite  taste  of  the  minstrel,  and  even 
borrowed  his  poetry  to  address  some  well- 
turned  compliment  to  the  fair  goddess.  But 
she  could  not  answer  him,  for  in  that  brief 
moment  she  had  dnmk  deeply  of  the  warm 
chalice  of  hope,  and  the  intoxicating  draught 
almost  unfitted  her  for  the  cold  exercise  of 
ceremony.  In  another  instant  Blanches  agita- 
tion would  have  been  exposed  to  the  eyes  of 
her  companion :  she  felt  the  importance  of  the 
moment,  and  with  a  strong  exertion  of  resolu- 
tion, and  subduing  every  sign  of  the  inward 
struggle,  she  re-entered  the  room,  and  was  again 
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led  forward  to  dance.  Complaining  of  fatigue, 
however,  she  afterwards  declined  every  pressing 
solicitation,  and  removed  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  mass  of  the  crowd ;  but  it  was  difficult  for 
her  to  find  the  retirement  that  she  wished.  By 
degrees,  however,  she  made  her  wish  to  be  alone 
evident ;  and  indeed  it  was  easy  to  believe  that 
the  excitement  and  exertion  she  had  under- 
gone, rendered  a  short  interval  of  quiet,  neces- 
sary. One  by  one  she  dismissed  the  train  of 
danglers,  and  remained  standing  in  the  recess  of 

9 

a  window,  occasionally  turning  her  head  to  gaze 
down  into  the  street,  occasionally  letting  her 
eyes  wander  listlessly  round  the  apartment. 
Suddenly  they  were  attracted  by  a  young  man 
in  the  dress  of  a  Provencal  troubadour,  whom 
she  had  not  before  observed;  and  yet  he  was 
one  who  could  not  pass  unnoticed.  He  carried 
his  '^  cithern  ^'  across  his  shoulder,  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  character  he  had  assumed, 
wore  a  short  tunic  of  violet-coloured  velvety 
bordered  with  miniver ;  but  his  hose  and  bon- 
net were  of  a  full  rich  crimson.  A  gold  chain 
and  medallion  were  the  only  ornaments  of  his 
costume,  excepting  one  large  jewel  that  clasped 
his  plume,  and  was  surmounted  by  a  faded  rose. 

fS 
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It  was  not  his  dress  alone^  however,  which 
distinguished  him  from  the  crowd,  or  occasioned 
the  interest  with  which  Blanch  regarded  him. 
Tall  and  well-proportioned,  an  unstudied  grace 
pervaded  his  whole  frame,  and  lent  itself  to  the 
sUghtest  movement  of  every  limb.  His  hair 
was  of  a  peculiar  shade  of  brown,  but  the  eye- 
brows decidedly  black,  while  the  outline  of  his 
head  and  features,  though  purely  classical,  did 
not  partake  of  that  cold  regularity  which  is  too 
often  a  scanty  substitute  for  expression.  On  the 
brow  of  her  favourite  child,  the  partial  hand  of 
nature  had  inscribed,  in  legible  characters,  the 
double  aristocracy  of  mind  and  body,  while  the 
beaming  countenance  was  as  noble  as  the  heart 
from  which  its  radiance  emanated.  His  tmques*- 
tionable  beauty,  however,  and  the  perfect  taste 
of  his  costume,  were  not  sufficient  of  themselves 
to  detach  him  completely  from  the  bulk  of  an  as- 
semblage where  magnificence  was  profuse,  and 
personal  graces  not  imcommon:  yet  to  Blanch, 
who  now  recognised  him,  he  appeared  to  stand 
in  visible  reUef  from  the  multitude,  alone  and 
unapproached,  though  surrounded  by  hundreds. 
How  dissimilar  were  the  feelings  thus  excited 
from  the  cold  admiration,  with  which  the  eye  of 
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indifference  rests  on  mere  external  beauty !  With 
Blanch^  it  was  the  hearty  that  led  the  eye  cap- 
tive in  its  own  chosen  direction.  There  was 
for  her  but  one  group  in  the  apartment — that 
^n  which  he  stood :  there  seemed  to  her  but 
one  single  guest  in  her  aunt's  crowded  ball^ 
roojn^  and  that  one  was  William  Clifford ! 

At  this  moment  his  eye  caught  hers^  and  he 
.advanced  towards  the  spot  where  she  was 
standing.  Blanch's  head  swam^  the  lights 
danced  before  her  eyes^  and  imder  the  impulse 
of  the  moment  she  would  have  given  worlds  to 
buve  avoided  him,  to  whom  every  thought  of  the 
evening  had  been  dedicated.  She  felt  as  if  he 
could  read  those  thoughts:  she  felt  he  might 
desqpise  them.  Again  and  again  she  struggled, 
lOid  called  up  every  incentive  to  self-possession^ 
.till  she  acquired  it,  in  a  degree;  she  even 
forced  a  smile  of  unmeaning  courtesy  on  her 
features,  and  by  the  time  he  stood  by  her  side, 
was  comparatively  calm  and  collected. 

William  addressed  her  in  character,  with  the 
assurance,  that  the  fame  of  her  beauty  alone  had 
called  him  from  the  shades  of  his  native  Pro- 
vence, whose  sons  still  excelled  in  the  "  joyeuse 
science/'    She  answered  him  in  the  same  strain. 


i08  Tfi^  filTAT£   l>IltftONS$K« 

and  accepting  his  proffered  arm,  walked  oti  by 
his  side  for  some  moments  in  silence. 

It  happened  at  that  instant  that  the  an«^ 
nouncement  of  some  new  and  astonishing 
attraction,  in  the  shape  of  an  enchanted  castle> 
a  speaking  bird,  or  a  singing  fountain,  drew  the 
eager  throng  away  in  one  direction;  but  Blanch, 
to  whom  the  machinery  of  the  entertainment 
was  well  known,  expressed  no  desire  to  follow* 

Without  question  or  reply,  therefore,  they 
turned  down  the  Bosquet  de  Diane,  which  was 
cooler,  and  at  this  moment  quite  deserted ;  and 
as  they  did  so,  Blanch,  to  break  the  silence,  in- 
quired for  Dumont. 

^^  We  were  together  this  moming,^^  answered 
Clifford ;  ^^  and  our  conversation  was  long,  and 
to  me,  deeply  interesting,  for  we  spoke  of  you!^^ 

"  Of  me  ?  ^^  faltered  Blanch,  with  her  breath 
checked,  and  her  eyes  chained  to  the  ground. 
"Ofme?  — ^^ 

*^  Yes,^^  replied  CUfford,  eagerly ;  ^^  it  is  Du- 
mont that  has  urged  me  to  this :  it  is  the  im- 
plicit confidence  which  I  place  in  his  opinion, 
that  has  persuaded  me  to  risk  my  last  dream  of 
happiness.  But  now  at  least  it  is  too  late  to 
retractr-rmy  confession  must  be  made,  and  I 
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ebnfess  it  as  I  would  a  crime^  Blanch ! — I  have 
dared  to  love  you — dared  to  lift  my  eyes,  my 
hopesy  my  thoughts  to  you!  Speak,^^  he  eotiti- 
nued,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  as  she  remained 
silent,  "  for  every  moment  is  a  century  !  Say 
that  you  scorn  me — ^tliat  you  hate  me.  No  up- 
braiding word,  no  uttered  reproach  shall  ever 
reach  your  ear;  nor  shall  the  object  of  your  an- 
ger ever  cross  your  path  again ;  but  in  mercy  speak 
to  me,  for  suspense  is  maddening  —  Blanch  — 
the  devotion  of  my  whole  life  is  yours — I  have 
nothing  more  to  offer !  ^' 

He  knelt  before  her,  and  his  agitation  was 
distressing  to  witness.  Blanch  leaned  her  head 
against  the  cold  marble  of  the  altar,  and  moved 
her  lips,  but  without  articulation:  her  bosom 
heaved,  and  large  single  tears  fell  heavily  from 
her  eyes.  William  took. the  hand  that  fell  by 
her  side,  and  again  called  on  her  by  name.  She 
suffered  it  to  lay  motionless  in  his  for,  a  mo- 
ment, and  then,  with  the  joy  of  doubt  removed 
overpowering  every  thing  else,  she  turned  slowly 
towards  him,  exclaiming,  ^^  William !  my  own, 
own  William !  —  ^' 

He  clasped  her  to  his  breast,  and  it  was  some 
moments  before  she  could  disengage  herself 
from  his  impassioned  embrace. 
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*^  William/'  she  then  said,  smiling  through 
the  tears  that  now  flowed  peaceably,  although 
the  crimson  blood  coloured  her  cheek  and 
forehead,  ^^you  judged  me  better  than  to  think 
I  could  find  sufficiency  in  the  vanity  of  such  a 
scene  as  this.  There/^  she  continued,  pointing 
to  the  garlands,  that  hung  upon  the  altar,  ^^  if 
the  weakness  of  my  sex  inspired  a  momentary 
triimiph,  it  was  only  in  the  thought  of  being 
worthy  of  you.  The  beauty  they  extol  I  now 
rejoice  in:  the  riches  that  I  once  contemned 
I  now  covet.  Alas,  I  have  them  not,  William  I 
but  at  least  I  can  offer  you  a  soul  to  appreciate 
yours,  and  a  heart  that  can  love — ay,  as  de- 
votedly as  your  own,'*  she  added,  half  confused, 
half  playfully,  ^^  though  my  glance  be  not  so 
eloquent — nor  so  hard  to  sustain  \" 

WiUiam's  gaze  was  indeed  rivetted  on  the 
beautiful  being,  before  him,  but  for  some  time 
his  happiness  could  not  vent  itself  in  words. 
At  length,  waking  from  the  enchanted  dream 
into  which  he  had  fallen,  he  raised  the  small 
hand,  that  still  lay  in  his,  and  pressed  it  eagerly 
to  his  Ups.  Then  with  all  the  passionate  ten- 
derness of  a  heart  running  over  with  fresh  joy, 
he  poured  forth  his  tale  of  hope  and  fear  in  a 
torrent  of  eloquence  flowing  from  the  imited 
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sonrcies  of  troth  and  affection.  Nor  did  the 
noble-minded  youth  forget  to  recal  to  the  mind 
of  her  he  loved^  that  he  was  an  exile  and  a 
wanderer. 

She  heard  him  to  the  end^  with  her  hand 
still  pressed  in  his^  and  her  eyes  bowed  beneath 
the  ardour  of  his  gaze;  but  when  he  spoke  of 
exile,  she  answered  him  in  the  words  of  his  own 
well-remembered  song. 

It  is  in  moments  such  as  these  that  the 
**deep  ideal  river/'  suddenly  swelled  from  a 
thousand  newly  opened  sources,  seems  to  over- 
flow its  boundaries,  bearing  down  every  thing 
in  its  course,  and  giving  its  own  bright  hue  to 
all  over  which  it  pours :  it  is  in  moments 
such  as  these,  that  the  imagination  cancels 
her  arrears  with  the  heart,  and  exults  in 
the  realization  of  their  imited  visions :  it  is 
in  moments  such  as  these,  that  we  hang  as 
it  were  upon  the  wings  of  Time,  to  impede 
his  cruel  progress,  and  wonder  at  his  re- 
luctance to  prolong  a  period  of  such  ecstasy. 
They  were  both  deeply  impressed  with  the  value 
of  that  moment :  they  were  both  fully  persuaded 
that  whatever  might  be  the  event  of  their  future 
lives,  that  moment  would  still  remain  a  bright 
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beacon^  in  the  track  of  retrospection,  a  brilliant 
star,  in  the  constellation  of  memory,  on  which 
they  might  gaze  in  common.     The  scene,  the 
hour,  the  silence,  all  added  their  component 
magic  to  heighten  the  enchantment,  and  brought 
every  fascination,  that  could  excite  the  young  and 
eager  mind  to  that  emotion,  against  which  it  is 
guarded  in  more  cold  and  stately  hours.  Blanch 
returned  the  ardour  of  WiUiam's  gaze,  with  one 
of  subdued  tenderness ;  and  as  she  leaned  her 
blushing  face  upon  his  shoulder,  she  trembled 
at  the  joy,  that  was  attended  by  such   agita- 
tion.    Yet  she  was  the  first  to  recover  herself, 
and   enjoining  secrecy  and   discretion  for  the 
time,  begged  he  would  not  excite  suspicion  by 
the  frequency  of  his  visits,  untU  she  had  foimd  a 
proper  moment  to  confide  in  Madame  lyAubry. 
She  had  scarcely  given  this  caution,  when 
they  were  startled  by  the  sound  of  hurried  foot- 
steps, and  leaving  the  bower  by  the  opposite 
direction,  regained  the  ball-room. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


It  must  ever  be  a  strange  and  mysterious 
feeling  to  the  young  hQ&rt^  when  it  wakes  to 
the  certainty  of  being  beloved,  and  recollects 
itself  in  possession  of  that  treasure^  which  had 
been  the  object  of  ambition  for  all  its  imagi- 
native hopes,  the  brightest  point  in  all  its 
dreams.  In  such  a  moment,  the  host  of  wan- 
dering thoughts,  and  undefined  feehngs,  are 
called  home,  and  the  wearied  affections,  having 
found  all  that  they  sought,  lull  themselves  to 
repose,  while  gazing  on  the  mighty  prize  they 
have  worn  Oh!  there  is  a  transport  in  the 
knowledge,  that  our  every  look,  our  every  word, 
has  an  echo  in  another  bosom ;  there  is  a  joy 
that  baffles  description,  in  the  thought  that  all 
we  value,  that  all  we  possess,  be  they  virtues, 
be  they  talents,  be  they  Fortune^s  gifts,  may  be 
consecrated  by  bestowing  them  on  another. 
The  mind,  exulting  in  its  wealth,  loves  to 
ponder  over  its  newly-gained  possession;  and 
he  who  from  comparative  obscurity,  finds  him- 
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self  suddenly  derated  to  the  highest  earthly 
honours,  could  not  experience  a  prouder  sensa- 
tion,  than  did  Blanch  when  on  awakening,  she 
recalled  the  events  of  the  preceding  evening, 
and  dwelt  with  ecstasy  on  the  thought,  that  she 
was  loYcd  by  him  whom  she  had  already  chosen 
firom  all  the  world  beside.  In  her  own  esteem> 
the  humble-minded  Blanch  rose,  as  she  reflected 
cm  the  hi^  place,  that  she  enjoyed  in  that  of 
William ;  for  her  estimate  was  not  formed  or 
biassed  by  the  world^s  opinion,  and  she  assigned 
William  at  least  his  proper  grade,  in  the  scale 
o£  creation — ^if  she  assigned  him  more,  must  we 
marvel? 

Dazzled  by  the  radiance,  which  love  had  shed 
over  the  prospect  of  her  future  life,  it  was  some 
time  before  her  mental  eye  became  suffidoxtly 
familiar  with  its  brightness,  to  discovtt  many 
less  pleasing  objects,  which  that  prospect  also 
contained.  Obstacles  there  were,  high  and 
formidable  barriers  on  the  path  before  her^ 
dark  and  mysterious  tracts  in  the  landscape 
whose  gloomy  colouring  baffled  penetration,  and 
appeared  to  forbode  both  difficulty  and  danger 
Such  variety  indeed  might  enhance  the  dianns 
of  a  scene  in  the  substantial  world,  and  yet^ 
when  the  weary  pilgrim  surveys   from  aonie 
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dimmanding  eminence,  the  country  lie  purposes 
tuy-imverse,  and  with  eyes  which  anxiety  has 
qoidLetied,  discoyers  the  long  wished-for  shrme 
iil>  the  distance,  oh!  does  he  hot  calculate, 
idtii  painM  anxiety,  on  mountain,  rock,  or 
stream,  that  may  still  intervene,  to  obstruct  his 
journey  towards  that  spot  where  all  his  hopes 
aie  centred? 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  Blanch,  after  a  long 
train  of  thought,  began  to  consider  many  per- 
plAing  circumstances,  and,  amongst  others,  the 
mystery  which  hung  round  Chfford,  and  his 
fimily.  He  had  occasionaUy  mentioned  his  pa. 
rents  as  dead,  and  his  uncle  as  living  in  Italy ; 
he  had  called  himself  an  exile  also,  without 
asngning  any  cause  for  absenting  himself  from 
a  country,  of  which  he  always  spoke  in  terms,  of 
Ute  highest  admiration. 

•■  Blanches  affection,  would  have  been  indignant 
at  ^e  bare  idea  of  coupHng  mistrust,  with  the 
tliought  of  William  Chfford,  yet  she  regretted 
tiiat  such  facts  existed,  dreading  lest  any  hidden 
obstacle  should  exist  to  prevent  their  tmion. 
8be  strove  to  recal  the  sUghtest  aUusion,  that 
had  been  made  in  her  presence  to  any  circum- 
stance respecting  Clifford,  but  could  only  re- 
member how  often  he  had  told  her  that  he  knew 
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no  one^  on  his  arrival  at  Bordeaux.  Gener^  de 
Brissac  was  the  person  who  had  presented  the 
young  Englishman,  at  the  Hotel  lyAubry,  as 
the  nephew  of  an  acquaintance,  travelling  for 
his  amusement;  and  when  William's  reign  of 
favour  first  began,  the  fair  Bordelloises,  whJo 
honoured  him  with  their  notice,  were  pleased 
to  style  him,  ^^Le  b61  Inconnu,''  which  appeared 
to  favour  the  idea  of  mystery. 

Yet  to  Blanch's  confiding  and  enthusiastic^ 
nature  there  was  satisfaction  in  the  risk,  that 
proved  the  implicit  trust  she  placed  in  him; 
and  with  that  confidence,  which  is  inseparable 
from  the  love  of  woman,  she  believed  that 
Clifford  had  some  excellent  reason  for  secrecy. 

The  dread  of  her  aunt's  dismay  weighed  still 
heavier  on  her  mind,  for  although  she  had  never 
participated  in  Madame  D'Aubry's  schemes  of 
ambition,  the  uniform  kindness  of  that  lady 
entitled  her  to  gratitude,  and  Blanch  was  sin- 
cerely grieved  at  the  prospect  of  giving  her 
pain.  She  well  understood  the  workings  of  her 
aunt's  mind,  although  it  were  perhaps  impos* 
sible  to  find  one  shade  of  resemblance  with  hef 
own,  and  she  was  folly  aware  that  Clifford  was 
one  of  the  last  people  that  Madame  jyAubry 
would  have  deleeted  aa  her  niece's  husband. ' 
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.  -  It  is  true  she  had  often  called  him  the  hand- 
somest and  most  agreeable  of  all  their  guests^ 
ipd  never  omitted  him  in  any  invitation^  how- 
«K)er  limited  as  to  numbers^  while  she  spoke  of 
^im  as  her  favourite  and  her  handsome  coun- 
tryman^ and  appeared  more  pleased  with  his 
ajttentions^  than  those  of  any  other  young  man 
vx  Bordeaux.  That  Blanch  should  prefer  his 
society^  appeared  natural ;  that  she  should  marry 
hun,  never  entered  Madame  D'Aubry^s  head. 
That  William  should  admire  Blanch^  was,  in 
that  worthy  lady^s  opinion,  merely  according  to 
tiie  common  course  of  events,  and  agreeable 
to  the  prevailing  fashion;  but  that  he  should 
asjnre  to  her  hand,  perfectly  incongruous; 
besides  which,  Madame  D'Aubry  had  so  often 
jested  with  Blanch,  on  the  obduracy  of  her 
beart,  and  the  coldness  of  her  feelings,  that  this 
prudent  lady,  was  perfectly  at  ease  upon  that 
score.  Blanch  knew  all  this,  and  foresaw  the 
dfiep  despair,  that  a  communication  of  their 
ijautual  attachment  would  cause.  It  was  a  com- 
fprit^.that  she  might  delay  the  painful  explana- 
tion, and  once  more  turning  to  the  bright  side 
of  the  picture,  she  listened  with  eagerness,  to 
t^,  sweet  whispers  of  hope. 
Wjth  WiUiam^y  it  was  otherwise;  the  surfnisey 
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the  transport,  .of  being  loved  by  Blanch,  and 
loved  too  with  an  ardour  that  rivalled  his  oim^ 
silenced  all  those  minor  triaLs  and  vexations,  that 
had  previously  disturbed  his  mind.  He  did  not 
forget  that  difficulties  existed,  but  he  was  awaie 
of  their  extent,  and  strong  in  the  knowledge  of 
reciprocal  affection,  he  no  longer  regarded  them 
as  ini^urmountable.  Blanch  was  his,  his  by  tike 
kiss  she  had  permitted,  his  by  the  pressure  of 
that  hand,  and  the  vow  of  those  lips,  which  had 
never  breathed  a  word  of  love  tiU  then,  and  he 
prepared  to  trample  upon  circumstances  to  ob- 
tain her. 

Remembering  Blanches  injunctions,  he  over- 
came, his  impatience  to  visit  the  Hotel  D'Aubry, 
on  the  morning  after  the  masquerade,  and  turned 
his  steps  eagerly  in  the  direction  of  the  prison. 
William  was  one,  who  rarely  bestowed  his  con- 
fidence, but  when  he  did  so,  it  was  unlimited ; 
he  had  now  no  secrets  from  Dimiont  on  any  sub- 
ject;  and  that  on  which  his  mind  was  at  present 
set,  was  one  in  which  he  fancied  the  prisoner  him- 
self must  necessarily  be  interested,  after  all  that 
had  passed  between  them,  relative  to  Blandi. 
Moreover,  William  reflected,  that  when  his  heart 
was  laden  with  doubt  and  sorrow,  he  had  sought 
comfort  in  the  sympathy  of  Dumont,  and  now 
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dtat  it  tvas  overcharged  with  joy^  he  longed  to 
deposit  its  sweet  bnrden^  in  the  same  fiiendiy 
restu^place.  He  also  wished  to  consult  widi 
Dnmont,  on  die  steps  which  he  should  next  take^ 
and  upon  the  letter,  which  he  must  address  to  his 
uncie,  the  Chevalier  Clifford^  a  composition  re- 
^psring  infinite  delicacy.  But  he  was  destined  to 
^isappomtment,  for  on  arriving  at  the  gate^  the 
aentinel  informed  him,  that  no  one  was  to  be 
admitted  that  morning.  He  turned  away  vexed 
and  mortified,  and  was  at  a  loss  where  to  bend 
his  steps.  Fortunately,  the  thought  suggested 
itself,  tl»t  he  might  walk  to  the  Hotel  IVAubry, 
and  inquire  after  the  health  of  its  inmates  with- 
out entering,  and  consequently  without  fedling 
in  his  promise  to  Blanch.  He  found  Madame 
lyAubry^s  coach,  at  the  door,  and  hurried  for- 
ward to  tender  his  services,  in  assisting  her 
to  enter  the  carriage.  TJie  good  lady  smiled 
sMPeetly  upon  him. 

^'We  are  going  on  an  early  expedition  to- 
noiTOW,  Mr.  ClifFord,**  she  said,  ^^  to  see  a 
ierre  of  mine  on  the  hUl ;  we  have  a  place  for 
you  in  the  coach,  and  you  will  find  us  at  break- 
bast  about  eight.^' 

William  bowed  his  gratefiil  assent,  endeavour- 
mg  at  the  same  time  to  look  as  unconcerned  as 
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•V 


he  possibly  could  on  the  occasion,  and  with  a  cere?- 
monidus  inquiry  after  Blanch,  he  walked  honu^ 
thhlkihg  how  best  he  might  accelerate  the  moyei- 
ments  of  £he  next  few  hours;  while  he  pei^ned  a 
few  hasty  lines  to  the  governor,  begging  him'^ 
iacquaint  Dumont  with  the  cause  of  his  abseno^ 
The  evening  passed,  the  night  came,  the  mornj- 
ing  dawned  at  length,  and  William  after  haying 
tasted  but  Uttle  sleep,  rose  nevertheless  withfe^l- 
ings  as  fresh,  and  as  bright,  as  the  day,  whoae 
dawning  rays  streamed  through  his  half  clos^ 
shutters,  and  roused  him,  with  a  promise  of  joy. 
He  found  the  guests  already  assembled  at  the 
Hotel  IFAubry.  After  saluting  the  company  on 
his  entry,  he  scanned  them  anxiously.  The 
eternal  Stanley,  was  destined  to  make  the  fourtb 
in  Madame  D^Aubry's  coach ;  but  La  Marquise 
de  Beatilieu  who  had  previously  volunteered  a 
carriage  full  of  recruits,  was  escorted  singly  by 
the  Prince  de  C — .  She  was  ^^  desolee,^*  but  it 
cotdd  not  be  helped,  there  was  some  ffite  going 
on,  she  had  no  idea  of,  and  but  for  the  princess 
compassion  she  would  have  been  quite  aban* 
doned.  ^  Poor  woman,^^  whispered  Stanley  to 
WiiHam,  ^*  what  an  uncalled-for  apology,  what 
a  tedion^  aacount  oT  her  successful  endeavours^ 
at  a  t6te-8l-t6te  !'* 
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Nor  had  Mr.  Stanley's  usual  insight  into  the 
l&uitnan  character  fiuled  him  on  this  occasion. 
Tttie  departure  of  the  prince  (the  reigning  Lion 
m  Bordeaux)  had  been  announced  for  that  day, 
ahd  Madame  de  Beaulieu  had  wiUi  difficulty 
mduoed  him  to  defer  his  journey — ^but  she  had 
taken  pains  to  spread  the  report  that  this  illufl- 
orious  foreigner  had  himself  solicited  a  seat  in 
iMrciiniage. 

'Hie  marquise^  although  many  years  younger, 
iras  the  sworn  friend  of  Madame  IPAubry. 
One  of  those  people  who  are  called  pretty,  by 
CQiOrtesy,  she  was  the  great  promoter  of  so* 
dety,  the  great  patroness  of  milliners  in  Bor- 
deaux ;  and  by  dint  of  dressing,  talking,  flirting 
and  giving  dinners,  Madame  de  Beaulieu,  be- 
came a  beauty,  nay — some  people  went  so  far  as 
to  call  her  a  bel  esprit.  Her  great  ambition, 
however,  was  the  rumour  of  singularity:  she 
jHractised  none  of  those  languishing  airs  that 
were  then  in  fashion;  and  never  boasted  of  deli- 
cate health,  or  shrieked  at  the  sight  of  an  insect. 
Vivacity  and  activity  were  her  forte ;  she  loved 
enterprise,  and  scorned  fatigue,  could  walk  milee 
without  weariness;  and  lost  her  sleep  during 
three  whole  nights  from  simple  pleasure  at 

VOL.  I.  o 
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hearing  some  one  say,  ^^  Cette  petite  Marquise, 
comme  elle  est  mignonne,  et  eveillee  V^ 

No  sooner  were  the  carriages  in  motion  than 
Madame  D^Aubry  began  a  long  account  of  the 
object  of  their  expedition,  informing  her  friends 
— ^That  last  year  she  was  looking  over  some 
accounts  with  her  steward,  and  that  Blanch, 
who  assisted  her  therein,  was  struck  with  some 
well-sounding  names,  and  asked  one  or  two 
questions  about  the  estates,  which  Madame 
D^Aubry  found  it  difficult  to  answer.  The 
steward  was,  however,  better  informed  on  these 
points,  and  he  had  given  Blanch  so  wonderful 
a  description  of  a  terrcy  belonging  to  the 
D^Aubry  property,  containing  an  old  castle,  a 
holy  well,  and  many  other  remarkable  things, 
that  the  said  Blanch  had  earnestly  entreated 
her  aunt  to  visit  the  spot. 

^^  And  when  we  did  so,^^  continued  Madame 
D'Aubry,  ^^  no  sooner  had  we  toiled  up  to  the 
top,  for  it  is  at  the  summit  of  a  high  hill,  than 
my  madcap  niece  almost  bound  me  down  to 
promise,  I  would  build  up  a  half  crazy  tower, 
and  make  a  few  rooms  habitable,  as  a  retreat 
in  the  simimer  months.  We  have  neither  of 
us  thought  much  about  it  since,  I  believe,  till 
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yesterday^  when  she  insisted  on  going  there 
i^ain^  and  I  thought  it  best  to  comply  before 
the  hot  weather  sets  in^  very  sure  I  should 
yield  sooner  or  later.  But  this  time  I  have 
taken  upon  myself  to  guard  against  hunger  and 
weariness,  and  also  to  provide  myself  with  a 
few  sage  counsellors,  to  preserve  me  from  fall- 
ing blindly  into  any  of  Blanches  ^mad  schemes/  *^ 
The  good  lady  smiled  as  she  concluded  this 
long  speech,  and  pressed  her  niece's  hand. 

After  proceeding  along  the  road  for  some 
miles,  the  carriages  stopped,  and  the  party 
alighting,  found  several  mules  in  readiness  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  marquise  declared 
that  she  was  not  alarmed,  but  still  her  inexpe- 
rience rendered  the  princess  vigilance  necessary, 
and  he  rode  accordingly  by  her  side.  Stanley 
discreetly  walked  by  the  bridle  rein  of  Madame 
jyAubry ;  and  as  Blanch  declared  she  preferred 
walking,  Clifford  consigned  their  two  mules  to 
the  care  of  a  little  guide,  and  followed  the  riders 
at  some  distance ;  but  ere  long  the  pedestrians 
vi»!ged  off  into  a  smaller  path,  which  seemed  to 
lead  more  directly  up  the  side  of  the  liill. 

It  was  a  glorious  morning,  ushering  in  the 
month  of  April ;  that  sweet,  though  wayward 
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child  of  Spring,  who,  like  some  y^uthftd  ittitf 
capricious  beauty,  loves  to  dispky^by  turns  the" 
varying  mood  of  inifency,  and  the  mbre'  setned 
aspect  <rf  maturer  years,    Oii  this  day;  'koif' 
eVer,  there  was  nothing  changeablie  or  vadlla;^' 
ting  in  her  humour,  when,  assutniiig  th^  iftir'OT 
he^  more  favoured  sister.  May;  she  bade  Mr  irf 
rival  her  in  all  bright  gifts.     It  was;  iii  ft(ci;' 
One  of  those  foretastes  of  the  ^srfreete  'i^^' 
sfonne*^    which  occasionally  davm    updii  thfe 
early  part  of  the  year,  springing  up  s^ddehl;^ 
like  isome  vision  of  beauty  that  crosses' the'  tri^^ 
veller^s  path  when  least  he  looks  for  tslicfa,  a^df 
fading  as  rapidly  from  the  view.     It  was^ion^'tSP 
those  prophecies  of  summer,  which  'stinixtl:ai^ 
our  eagerness  for  that  happy  time,  tiU  we  aliiio^« 
fttiicy  it  within  our  grasp,  but  like  th^tahtiiS- 
pation  lurhereof  such  days  are  emblems,  too  xittfiii 
far  loveUer,  far  more  genial  than  the  reality— 
otie  feit  that  it  might  be  a  messenger  Sfv^iose 
|»^cmiises  ext^eeded  theit  authority,  andtrhb  b^ 
stow^  a  pledge  that  might  never  be  redeemed. 
It  was  ihdeed  a  lovely  mornings  the  suii  cciv^ 
ing  the   power   that  would    shortly   be  MjjJ 
infused   ^  warinth  and  '^gour  into  his  fayi 
that  drew  a  balmy  exhalation  from  the  sw^ 
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ijf^fiegigr.ofjdanta  m  the  eitrdi 

<^^edjQQncealed  in  her  bosom* 
»^J^^.  birdb  sai^r^eang  as  if  the  rush  of  bar- 
mpuy  would,  burst  idle  little  tube  through  which 
it^^a^;  an^  ^ .  they  plumed  themselves  on 
^e,(^tiU'lcs^fless.  blanches,  the  vegetable  world 
i^ne  p^sm^d  to  linger  behind  the  hasty  mardi 
offspring.  Yet  here  and  there  a  single  bud  pror 
t^ded  fippjKU  the  hedges,  as  if  anxioiis  tO:  prove 
i|^in4iyi4ualzeal,  while  the  soft  fresh  breeze  of 
m^r^^pg^was  laden  at  intervals  with  the  fra^ 
^;9PQp  pf  the  l^dden  violet,  whiph  (like  tarue  be- 
iff^olenqe)  exercises  in  secret,  its  sweet  and 
|pteful.ii^V^nce.  How  lovdy  was  that  pqetry 
If j^h.^tr assigned  the  sune  emblematic  hue 
to.  ,9vPffS  ^^^  Hope;  that  could  read  of  eter- 
nal promise  in  the  opening  page  of  nature,  and 
l^lp^d,in  sweet  confusion .  varied,  the  joys  of 
anticipation  I 

^^.  Blmch  walled  by  the.  side  of  William, 
v^apii^  lexercise,  and  the  tenour  of  her  tfaou^^> 
t^Vi^i^igjiit  a  finesh  glow  to  her  cheek,  and:  a 
bf^gl^ter  apaHde  to  her  eye.  ^  first,  when 
leaning  on  her  loyerfs  ami  to  recover  her 
b|!eath^.flh^;^uld  ^^ect  hisi  attention  tofsoine 
«$#i'^g  P<W<^^f^'  ^fWi  iPv  oxim  tQ  diyert  Ala 
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mind  from  that  exciting  theme  which  gave  an 
ardour  to  his  looks  and  language^  that  alarmed 
while  it  pleased  her.  By  degrees,  however,  this 
slight  agitation  subsided  beneath  the  charm  of 
his  society,  while  Clifford  felt  happier  than  he 
had  hitherto  believed  within  the  grasp  of 
humanity.  With  such  a  being  at  his  side, 
with  such  a  scene  before  him,  cotild  it  be  con- 
ceived that  any  gloomy  forebodings  would 
make  their  way  into  his  mind  ?  Oh,  no !  all 
was  spring  for  them;  the  spring  of  nature, 
of  love,  and  life;  and  as  William  stooped  to 
gather  the  snowdrop,  or  twine  the  crocus  and 
violet  for  Blanch's  flowing  hair,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  flowers  sprang  to  life  for  them.  The  happy 
disposition  of  Blanch,  which  had  lately  been 
obscured  by  doubt  and  sorrow,  once  more  im- 
parted its  bright  colouring  to  her  manner  and 
conversation ;  and  the  buoyant  elasticity  of  her 
spirits  gave  her  more  than  ordinary  strength 
and  courage.  She  trod  the  most  rugged  paths 
over  the  uneven  ground,  making  her  way  with  a 
fearlessness  that  excited  more  admiration  in  their 
little  guide  in  the  distance,  than  in  WiUiam,  who, 
as  he  followed  with  a  swift,  though  firm  step, 
dreaded  everv  moment  lest  she  should  miss  her 
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footing.  She  smiled  at  his  fiears^  aud  assured 
him  she  was  as  expert  a  momitaineer  as  himself^ 
although  she  had  not  the  same  experience. 

^^  We  must  arrive  before  them  at  the  fount  of 
St.Elstelle^  dear  William/^  she  said^  ^^and  breathe 
for  a  few  moments^  lest  they  should  suppose  I 
am  fatigued.  I  know  the  way  well^  for  I  have 
been  here  before;  and  I  remember  envying  my 
guide  for  finding  so  short  a  road  as  this.  But 
here  we  are ;  is  it  not  a  lovely  resting-place  ?^^ 

As  she  spoke^  they  came  suddenly  upon 
a  small  plain^  backed  by  a  steep  bank^  and 
skirted^  on  one  side,  by  a  clump  of  trees  (which 
ascending  the  hill,  terminated  in  a  wood), 
and^  on  the  other,  by  the  bridle-road  that 
led  to  the  castle.  In  the  centre  stood  a  small 
Gothic  screen  of  stonework,  round  which  na- 
ture had  twined  many  a  fantastic  garland  of  ivy, 
while  the  sunbeams  danced  and  sparkled  on  a 
little  spring,  that  gushed  from  the  rock,  and 
botmding  over  its  stony  basin,  wandered 
through  the  grass,  or  forming  itself  into  a  thou- 
sand tiny  riUs,  meandered  down  the  shelving 
sward.  The  water,  exquisitely  transparent,  ren- 
dered its  immediate  neighbourhood  peculiarly 
verdant,  while  flowers  that  could  not  be  found 
elsewhere,  grew  luxuriantly  beneath  its  fertiliz- 
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ins  influence.    There  was  a  wild  solemn  music 
to<y  in  lite  welling  of  that'  sac^rect  fdtiiit^V  for 
such.we  Boay  cidl ity  as  tilie  tfpot  wa»  ioJibwIfd^ 
and  the  rttd%  htiS  tBmoed  insoAptioit  atS^hsdM^ 
the  passing  traveler    pray  for   ihe  mioi'-'V^ 
^^  SLUKC7S  Eotoilb/*  -     r.i-.  r^  ;?rir 

.  ^  Here  let  us  rest^  dear  William  I  ^fenMMtt^ 
Bla^ich ;  ^for  we  can  watch  the  ridtirs^  and Joil^' 
them  hefore  they  reach  the  castle.  The^kif 
time  we  were  here^  I  was  quite  enehahtdd'  wil9l^ 
this  fountain^  and  my  enthusiasm  so  mdel^' 
ddyighted  thegnide^  that  he  immediately|kMti«l^^ 
forth  upon  me  the  legend  of  Hie  Imly.vMftyf^ 
kfoxi  whom  it  takes  its  name.^^  '^'■-'   ■  ^^'- 

..^^Will  you  not  let  me  share  it  too;^  dM^^ 
Bla,nch,'^  said  her  companion  $  ^  the  riders  will-^ 
not  be  here  for  some  time»  and  I  whelore  oM!:^ 
legends  would  fain  hear  it ;  but  aboye  all  frem:^ 
your  lips,'*  i^-i:? 

She  $miled«  **I  question,^  she  repliec^  ^^if  T 
I  cm  do  justice  to  the  sub^ct^  for  die  man  hudij 
a  flow  of  natuical  eloquence  which  I  do.  not  poae/: 
sei^;  but  you  will  be  an  indulgent  oritie^  andJ^^-. 
will  do  my  best.^'.  *    :\*r/^ 

She  began  timidly^  but  gained  courage  as  shen.- 
proceeded^  to  relate 


,-.j-, -^^ 


^b^^W^^ie; told^at  Jb^th^  olil^  tiSfik^,  V9h^ 
Hbcfiliibed' truths^  Ohriifctaiat^f  mf6  stiB  i^ 
gvdiAiwitli  hoixor^in. these  {Miiai -of  f^^ 
the  goyemor  of  the  dty^  h^  >aii  <mtf  ii^ht^l 
i|bMfel]»«iity.aiid  Mceltenc^  wc^  ^ie  g^inal 
titi«^A»fof  .aifaiurslaon  md  ptidsai  ^^  tteir  ii^^ 
ifiaflisfiflle^  or  EitoHe^  and  the  ptoe^^appcffi^^^^ 
tj{y$# ^  )(iie ifitar:4)£  the  ProviiMe^  Ae'^Iigfaf'  ^T 
t^iiSyty^^w^  lliit  coBYey^  fe^le  IdMol  iSiii 
UiSittimlpiQithBttimxmnh^  Brit 

8t^$|f»dy»ajdiuige  ctiAe  ov^  tb<^  beiti^ifiil^i^r 
her  voice  no  longer  dieered  the  biBuiqaeft;  Kti^^ 
f<qml>  XMT: longer   glided  in   die   dance:' slie 
aliiniiBri  the^^Pociety  of  man ;  she  avoided  everi 
tlfe^pxeseneeof  her  bAeft^  and  spent  whole*  da^^ 
iansolitude.     'The  governor  qtiesttotied^  en-^' 
treated^  menaced ;  but  all  in  vain :  the  only  V^  ' 
ply^^H^'only^xpliEmation  he  coulct  gdh^  Wfe^ 
that  her  tastes  and  opinions  were  altered.    Xfti- 
««»tomed: to  be  tlms  thwart*^,  ih^  »ngry  pa- 
roht  sent  for  ^  the  Lady  ESstelle's  ccmfidential 
attendant,  and  heard   from   the-  Hps  of  th^ ' 
treibh&ig  serrailit,  that  her  yotmg  mistreiss 
walked  forth  daily  alone^  and^  Yetnrried  at  the' 

g3 
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expiration  of  several  hours^  weary  and  foot-sore. 
Strengthened  in  his  preconcseived  suspicions, 
the  governor's  first  impulse  was  to  seek  his 
child,   and  accuse  her  at  once  of  guilt  and 
shame.  But  his  fary  suggested  a  surer  path:  he 
hovered  round  that  wing  of  the  palace,  in  which 
Estelle's  private  apartments  lay,  and  saw  her 
issue  forth  alone  towards  the  dusk  of  evraing. 
He  followed  her  with  feelings  that  could  not  be 
described,  as  threading  the  mazes  of  the  city 
she  passed  the  gates,  and  walked  many  miles 
in  this  direction  without  slackening  her  pace. 
The  warrior  hastened  after  her  in   astonish- 
ment, as  she  ascended  the  steepest  paths  with 
almost  supernatural  speed,  and  at  lengtii  arrived 
before  a  fountain,  where,  seeing  that  she  paused, 
he  concealed  himself  in  such  a  manner,  that  he 
might  observe  and  hear  all  that  passed.    The 
moon  was  nearly  full,  but  there  were  flitting 
clouds  in  the  sky,  that  occasionally  obscured  her 
light.   At  this  moment  she  shone  brightiy  upon 
Estelle,  who,  casting  off  her  loose  dark  mantie, 
appeared  in  a  flowing  robe  of  dazzling  white- 
ness, crowned  with  a  garland  of  flowers,  and 
wearing  a  massive  cross  of  gold  upon  her  beau- 
tiful bosom.    The  father  thought  his  Estelle  had 
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never  looked  so  fidr,  as  when  kneeling  by  the 
spring,  she  tasted  one  draught  of  its  refreshing 
waters^  and  then  folding  her  arms  across  her 
breast^  began  a  low  chant ;  pausing  at  intervals 
to  gaze  anxiously  around^  as  if  awaiting  the  arri-  . 
val  of  some  one.  When  the  governor  heard 
once  more,  the  voice  he  so  dearly  loved,  that  had 
so  often  enlivened  his  banquet,  and  cheered  his 
gloomy  moments,  the  stem  heart  within  him 
melted.  But  that  voice  had  a  chastened  tone, 
a  more  subdued  character  than  he  had  ever 
heard  before ;  and  hark !  a  rustling  among  the 
leaves — ^the  steps  of  a  man  descend  the  rock'— 
and  Estdle  rises  eagerly  and  walks  forward. 
Her  father  grasped  his  dagger,  and  looked 
forth  from  his  hiding-place!  But  the  moon 
was  hid,  and  he  could  discern  nothing,  but  a 
tall  dark  outline  amid  the  trees. 

*^  ^ Art  thou  come  at  lastP  exclaimed  the  sweet 
voice  of  Estelle.  ^  I  have  tarried  long  for  thee; 
but  lo,  I  am  here  to  sacrifice  all — ^my  home,  my 
kindred,  and  my  faith,  for  the  sake  of  one —  P 

«^  ^  Die  then  !^  cried  the  infuriated  father,  as  he 
sprang  forward,  and  buried  his  dagger  deep  in 
her  bosom.  *  Die !  ere  thou  glory  in  thy  infamy, 
or  bring  dishonour  on  thy  father's  name  '/ 


;  ^5  G9telle?s  dying  glance  recognised'  jiM?-  bmu*- 
^er ! .  she  waved  her  hand^  and  the  stffoig^ 
to  whom  she  had  spoken  stood  beside  her  intil^ 
open  moonlight.   .  ■■      ■     \  ■    :/; 

"The  governor  raised  his  eyes  from,. the  ex- 
l^^ing  form  of  his  daughter^  to  him^  whom  Jh» 
believed  her  guilty  paramour.  It  was  an  Qg€4 
man^  whose  garb  bespoke  him  a  votary  to  tig) 
faith  of  Christ,  and  whose  silvery  locks^  ajBt4 
wrinkled  brow  told  more  of  sorrow,,  and  p^^ 
secution^  of  fortitude^  and  benevolence^  thaa 
any  earthly  passion.  He  bent  tenderly^iovcT  ih<S 
dying  Estelle. 

.  "*  There  is  yet  time/  she  said  eagerly;  ^dm^ 
me  nearer  to  the  foimtain^  for  the  stireaia  of  life 
is  ebbing  faster  than  the  spring  before  us^  imd 
will  never  burst  forth  again  but  in  eternity^ 
and  thou,  my  father,  assist  this  holy  manr*^itis 
the  last  service  thy  Estelle  will  require.' 

"  In  speechless  agony  did  the  govemot  bear 
his  precious  burden  to  the  fountain ;  and  thei^ 
with  her  head  resting  on  his  shoulder^^  did  the 
beautiful  Estelle  receive  the  rites  of  baptism,  a»d 
devote  herself  to  the  service  of  that  Master^ 
into  whose  presence  she  was  prematurely  suipr 
moned. 


^tlesft  <Md;  Oraldst  tlKm  btit  read  the  Hy'i- 
tore  I  endure^  thou  wert  too  well  aineiigcSd/'  '• 
-^^  ^  Say  not  «oy  my  iather  ?  she  excUAned^ 
il%ile  her  fidt^ring  voice  bespoke  how  fife^  iihd 
dxiiAiy  wer^  iltniggling  for  the  possession^  Of  Ihat 
i^  fbnn.  ■  *But,  oht  if  you  ever  loved  ybtS 
iSsteUe;  if  she  were  indeed  the  star  of  yotlbf 
hOtaie^  listeii^  I  beseech  you^  to  tiiis  holy  xaM^ 
w^OiBe  precepts  can  disarm  the  grave  of  evei^ 
horror>  and  teach  a  timid  heart  like  mine  to 
exult  in  such  a  death  as  this/  And^  ere  her 
eyto  were  closed^  and  ere  the  light  of  reason 
^Mks  qiien^hed>  she  beheld  the  stem  warrior 
koeeling  meekly  at  the  hermifs  feet^  sprinkled 
witfli  tiie  water  that  he  had^  alas !  dyed^  with  his 
daught^s  blood/ 

*'^  Grieve  not/  she  said^  while  her  half 
glaaed  eye  beamed  with  a  tomsient^  and  almost 
cel<Mial  li^t*  ^  ^  Grieve  not,  my  fiithery  that 
di€i  crown  of  eariy  martyrdom  be  conferred  bjr 
hands  I  love  so  well/ ^ 

.  Blahch  conducted  her  l^end,  and  there  wiai^ 
silence  for  a  few  moments;  for  it.  needed  not 
that  WiUiam^s  thanks  should  be  expressed  bf 
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words.  The  tale^  however^  and  the  ideas  it 
brought  with  it^  had  giyen  another  turn  to  their 
thoughts^  and  tempered  the  gaiety  in  whieh 
they  had  before  indulged.  The  conrersation 
assumed  a  more  serious  character^  and  Blanches 
heart  expanded  with  thankfuhiess^  when  she 
found  that  on  the  all  important  subject  of  re- 
ligion^ her  lover's  opinions  were  founded  on 
the  same  basis^  and  directed  towards  the  same 
end  as  her  own.  William^  was  one  for  whom 
the  specious  sophistry  of  "the  philosojiher^^ 
had  no  charms,  and  whose  earnest  admiration, 
of  all  that  was  beautiful  and  fascinating  in  na- 
ture, only  served  to  augment  his  veneraticm, 
for  the  source,  from  whence  sueh  blessings 
were  derived. 

It  was  a  sweet  calm  pleasure  which  the  lovers 
tasted  then,  sitting  side  by  side  in  that  lovely 
spot,  and  mingling  the  pmrest  thoughts  of  their 
young  and  untainted  hearts;  but  of  course  it 
could  not  last  long,  and  WiUiam  soon  started 
up,  as  he  caught  the  sound  of  voices*  The 
next  moment  the  riders  ascended  the  bill; 
the  marquise  came  first,  looking  somewhat 
dejected ;  while  behind  her,  at  some  distance, 
lagged  the  prince.     But  Rcdand  Stanley  had 
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been  more  faithful^  and  he  now  appeared  in 
earnest  conyersation  with  Madame  D^Anbry  at 
her  bridle  rein.  Blanch  advanced  to  greet  them ; 
but  Madame  de  Beaulieu^s  salutation  savoured 
of  ill-humour^  which  was  not  a  Uttle  increased 
by  seeing  the  prince  dismount^  and  offer  his 
arm  to  the  young  EngUshwoman.  The  poor 
marquise  had  indeed  been  severely  mortified; 
for  his  highness  had  shown  himself  absent  and 
uncommunicative^  notwithstanding  the  assi- 
duous court  she  paid  him.  The  courage  she 
displayed^  had  been  entirely  thrown  away ;  and 
even  when  she  adopted  another  style^  and 
yielded  suddenly  to  the  natural  timidity  of  her 
sex,  the  tone  in  which  the  prince  offered  con- 
solation, was  one  of  frigid  ceremony .  Dispirited 
by  repeated  failures,  the  marquise  at  length 
assiuned  ^'  un  petit  air  boudeur,^^  that  at  least 
gave  her  ingenuity  breathing-time,  if  it .  had 
no  better  effect. 

The  prince,  in  the  mean  while,  was  perplexed 
at  the  utter  indifference  with  which  Madame 
D'Aubry's  beautiful  niece  seemed  to  regard 
him;  not  that  she  had  made  any  deep  impres- 
sion upon  his  heart,  but  as  his  eye  followed  her 
graceful  form,  he  could  ill  account  for  the  ne- 
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gleet,  (it  might  almost  be  called)  with  which  she 

treated  him — ^the  Prince  de  C y  the  darling 

of  the  sex.    He  was  too  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  little  airs  of  coquetry^  to  suspect  for  a 
moment  that  Blanches  indifference  was  assumed. 
The  vanity  of  his  highness  was  piqued^  and  his 
curiosity  excited.    He  knew  mucjl  of  Blanch 
from  report^  and  that  she  had  refused  the  hands 
of  several  noble  Bordelois ;  and  as  he  called  to 
m^Eid  her  demeanour  at  the  ball^>^n4.ri^apy 
lit|l^  incidents  connected  with  jthnfe^  <ST0|i^||^i 
w^h  had  not  then  appear^ .  femarkab^rlie^Q 
collected  the  scattered  facts  in  hknf^^rJIQf^g 
be&ore  he  again  met  the  uncon8ciou&  Q^^^tcO^j 
so  much  meditation^  had  dived  deep  iiito,/bi|^^ 
seoreti  wd   was  firmly   resolved  tq  ^ift  ^i^^^ 
matter  thproughly.  jjocab 
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1'^^1ta8  themtuation^  rather  thaii  the  raxTi 
itaitfj  that  ii^ade  t^  Chateau  de  Nerly  an  4>bjeo€ 
oP'lnter^iM.  ~  Perched  on  an  emmenee^  ahd 
st^Mfii^  several  miles  from  any  other  bi:S<fing^ 
niifesii  w^  except  the  hiraible  chi^l  of  "^Sfc 
EsSslle^  it' commanded  an  extensive  view  of  l£e 
surmunding  comitryi  including  the  city  of  Bor* 
deaux^  whose  handsome  edifices^  nuinerbus 
spires^  and  fine  line  of  bank^  witii  the  high 
ground  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  towards 
Carbon  Blanc^  formed  a  beautiful  boundary  to 
the  prospect  on  that  side.  As  the  eye  ran  to 
the  west  again^  the  sun  sparkled  upon  the 
Gironde^  which  appeared  like  a  large  golden 
serpent  wandering  through  richly -cultivated 
lands  towards  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  castle 
had  at  one  time  enjoyed  the  proud  reputation 
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of  being  impregnable;  but  time^  that  most  pow- 
erful of  engineers  (whose  sapping  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that  of  man^  though  not  so  speedy), 
had^  after  a  slow  and  protracted  siege,  obliged 
the  venerable  fortress,  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

The  victor's  ravages  had  indeed  been  terrible, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  building  was  utterly 
destroyed,  and  of  the  stones  that  had  once  com- 
posed it,  some  had  long  taken  their  way  down 
the  hill,  and  chosen  another  and  an  humbler 
resting-place,  while  those  that  lay  scattered 
around,  were  covered  with  moss  and  lichen. 
The  long  rank  grass  sprang  up  on  the  cause- 
way, which  the  mailed  foot  of  the  brave  had 
once  trod  so  proudly;  and,  instead  of  the 
banner  that  spread  its  ample  folds,  emblazoned 
with  the  bearing  of  some  potent  noble,  the 
wild  ivy,  and  the  tangled  brier,  thrown  over  the 
sides  of  the  keep,  waved  backwards  and  for- 
wards, as  if  asserting  the  conquest  of  Time. 
A  bastion  of  considerable  height  formerly  en- 
circled the  building,  and  even  now  formed  an 
agreeable  promenade,  excepting  where  one  part 
was  separated  from  the  other  by  a  wide  and 
deep  breach,  in  the  ramparts. 

Madame  D^Aubry^s  party  entered  the  ruin 
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and  proceeded  straightforward^  with  the  excep- 
tion of  William^  whom  the  mistress  of  the 
place  herself  despatched  on  the  opposite  side^ 
for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring  the  ground, 
while  she  also  walked  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
others^  to  make  her  own  observations.  Having 
selected  a  spot,  which  she  thought  would  answer 
eviery  purpose  for  their  ^^  petit  d^jefiner/^  she 
sat  down  to  await  Williams's  arrival. 

The  four  others  loitered  behind,  to  admire 
the  beauty  of  the  prospect  from  the  entrance ; 
at  least,  so  it  appeared,  for  every  eye  was 
tamed  in  that  direction,  and  every  mind  in 
another. 

The  prince  was  still  wondering  about  Blanch ; 
his  admiration  increasing  with  his  suspicions. 
The  marquise  was  bitterly  repenting  her  cruelty 

to  the  poor  Comte  de ^  who  had  solicited 

a  seat  in  her  carriage  and  had  been  refused; 
while  Roland  Stanley,  who  stood  by  her  side, 
occasionally  adapted  a  remark  to  a  capacity, 
which  he  estimated  rather  meanly.  But  Blanch 
was  the  most  impatient  of  the  party ;  and  feel- 
ing that  every  moment  was  precious  to  love, 
and  consequently  lost,  if  not  given  to  William, 
she  planned  her  escape  for  some  time,  and  at 
last  effected  it. 
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^'  The  view  must  be  infinitely  more  strilqng 
from  that  little  tower^^  she  exclaimed^  as,  quit>- 
ting  the  prince's  arm  hastily,  she  ascended  ttie 
broken  staircase,  without  observing  its  tdtterihg' 
oon(]^on,  and  without  heeding  Mr.  Stanley, 
who  called  loudly  to  her  to  desist. 

By  this  time  William,  who  had  gone  round, 
would  have  been  by  Madame  D'Aubtys  si^e, 
but  a  wide  «nd  yawning  chasm,  which  had  till 
then  escaped  his  notice,  put  an  effectual  stop  to 
his  progress.  He  stood  gazing  at  it  for  a  moment" 
before  he  retraced  his  steps,  to  return  by  the 
circuit  of  the  walls,  when  he  was  attracted  by 
the  earnest  tone  of  Stanley's  voice.  It  was  with 
no  pleasurable  feelings  that  he  then  beheld 
Blanch,  in  what  he  believed  with  reason,  a  most 
precarious  situation ;  but  his  eye  was  attracted' 
at  the  same  instant  by  the  danger  of  another  ol 
the  party.  Blanch's  step,  light  as  it  was, 
had  loosened  some  rubbish,  in  which  several 
large  masses  of  granite  were  embedded,  and 
one  of  these  was  now  rolling  forward  witti 

• 

frightful  speed,  exactly  in  the  direction  of 
Madame  IVAubry.  There  was  no  time  for 
thought  or  calculation.  At  one  bound  William 
cleared  the  beach,  and  stood  by  Madame 
D'Aubry,  while,  pushing  her  aside  with  but 


<f. 


't  «* 
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little;  >cfi]remony^  h^  ^Dcountered  the  ;iton6  ]fdth 
nk  foot,  and  forced  it  to  take  another  direction. 

lonff^  l^e  bounding^  and  dashing  firQ^l  side^  t^ 
sidei  tilLit  reached  the  deep  dell  below.  JSeveral  > 
minutes  elapsed  before  Madame  D^Aubry  her 
C9fne  fully  cpnscioiu)  of  the  risk  she  Iwl  VSV^y 
or  jlJ^e  pbligaticai  she  was  under  to  WUliam^.but 
tb^p  her  agits^tion  and  her  gratitude  rendered 
hef  fdinost  speechless.   Nor  was  the  sight  of  her 
niece  at. thi^t  moment^  calculated  to  tranquillize: 
heij^  ^emotion,  mounted  on  the  su9miit  of  .a  craay 
tovf  er^  ,whp§e  stairs,  once  put  in  motion^  wer^^^ 
n^yr  Htely,  to  take  revenge  for  the  accommp- 
dfitiop.  ;they  h&d  so  often  unwillingly  afforded 
to^others^  and  to  walk  down  themselves,  leaving 
Blanch  to  do  so  as  best  she  might*    William 
called  tp  her  to  wait,  until  he  could  come  ta  her. 

assistance  y  but  in  attempting  to  advance,  he. 

j.^ti"-"     '    ' •  .  ' 

found  that  his  les:  had  been  hurt  in  the  effort  to 

t-A--.  ■-.  ■    ."•.      ■    p       . 

ti^  the  stpn^i  and  the  acute  pain  arismg  from 

\j  •...■■ ' 

this  accident,  prevented  him  frpm  waUdng  iet  step* 

•/'  1* '  '    '    •'  * 

Poor  Blanch,  half  bewildered  by  all  that  had 

passed,  and  all  the  disasters  she  had  caused, 

\o'    ■•'■'•   -"•■'•■     '■•-■■■    '■■-■■=■  ■'  • 

now  bogged  Mr.  Stanley  in  a  meek  tone  to  tell 

her  hpw  she  should  descend.    That  gentleman 
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walked  carefully  towards  the  tower^  feeling  his 
way  (as  he  was  wont  to  do  on  all  occasions) 
with  a  large  stick  he  held  in  his  hand;  and 
having  directed  Blanch  in  every  step  she  took, 
shook  hands  warmly  with  her,  and  congratulated 
her  on  her  own,  and  Madame  D^Aubry^s  safety. 
She  thanked  him  hastily,  and  ran  towards  her 
aimt,  who  was  now  seated  on  the  parapet  by 
the  side  of  William,  and  expressed  her  regret 
in  heartfelt  terms. 

^^  You  were  very  silly,  Blanch,^^  replied  that 
lady,  in  a  tone  more  nearly  resembling  reproof, 
than  was  usual  to  her ;  "  there  could  be  no  use 
nor  pleasure,  in  exposing  your  life,  even  if  it  had 
had  no  other  bad  effects.  See  where  the  stone 
came,  it  has  left  a  visible  track ;  but,  above  all, 
look  at  that  dreadful  place  across  which  Mr. 
Clifford  ventured  his  life.  Good  heavens!  I 
shudder  to  think  how  easily  he  might  have 
faUen.^^ 

And  Blanch  shuddered  too,  and  checked 
her  breath,  as  she  looked  down  into  the  deep 
pit,  the  bottom  of  which  was  not  perceptible, 
amidst  the  weeds  and  briers  that  filled  it. 
She  did  shudder,  and  the  blood  forsook 
.  her  cheek,  and  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes. 
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as  she  tamed  and  saw  William  vainly  endea- 
vouring to  conceal  the  pain  under  which  he  was 
at  that  moment  labouring.  For  pain  is  despotic^ 
and  the  victim  who  refuses  to  acknowledge  its 
empire  by  word,  is  sure  to  bear  the  confession 
on  his  coimtenance.  Had  she  never  known  it 
before,  Blanch  would  at  that  moment  have  dis- 
covered how  deep,  how  fervent,  how  tender, 
was  her  affection  for  William  Chfford,  when  she 
beheld  him  suffering,  when  the  danger  which 
had  threatened  his  life  still  stared  her  in 
the  face.  She  forgot  her  prudent  resolutions ; 
she  forgot  Madame  D'Aubry^s  presence,  and 
gave  way  to  every  feeling  of  agitation,  in  a  way 
too  likely  to  excite  remark. 

^^  God  be  praised  V^  she  exclaimed,  ^^  that  you 
are  safe — ^bothof  you,^^  she  added  hastily,  recalled 
by  the  surprise  which  Madame  lyAubry  evinced 
at  the  unusual  warmth  of  her  manner;  "for 
oh  !  what  would  have  become  of  me,  if — ^^ 

The  poor  girl  was  greatly  distressed,  and 
turning  to  Madame  lyAubry,  with  the  tears 
trembling  on  her  long  dark  lashes,  she  ex- 
claimed, 

"  My  dear  aunt,  how  I  have  alarmed  you ; 
and  what  pain  Mr.  Clifford  is  in  V^ 
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The  kind*heart6d  woman^  aItlioiq[li  not  yet 
recovered  either  from  her  fright^  or  her  astonidi*- 
ment)  kissed  Blanches  cheek,  while  WiDiiaiy 
holding  out.  his  hand,  inquired  if  she  belief^ 
him  ungrateful,  for  such  an  opportunity  of  mam* 
festing  his  devotion  to  Madame  lyAufarjr.  Tim 
rqply  was  most  fortunate,  leading  die  good  lady's 
thoughts  from  Blanch's  imguarded  ezpteieioii  of 
feding,  to  her  obUgation  to  Cliff<»rd,  and  to  ike 
necessity  of  taking  some  steps  about  the  aocideat 
that  had  befedlen  him.  The  rest  <rf  the  party 
coming  up,  congratulations  and  oomplimeati 
were  offered  and  accepted;  but  Madame lyAubry 
Galled  for  Stanley's  aid,  in  persuading  IK^Iliaim 
to  bUow  of  their  immediate  retiun  to  Bordeaioc. 

^^No,  no!"  exclaimed  Clifford  gaily,  emicsr 
vouring  to  conceal  the  severe  pain  which  wai 
however  sensibly  increasing;  ^^that  would  be 
negative  kindness,  indeed,  to  pen  me  up  in  a 
sick  room,  where  I  should  &ncy  myself  in  peon 
f(»rjwant  of  better  amusement,  and  become  a  prey 
to  remorse,  for  having  brought  our  BgreeMk 
party  to  an  untimely  end,  and  carried  my 
good  friends  here  back  to  Bordeaux  before  they 
intended.     Besides,"  he  continued^  laug^bing, 

lean  see  by  Madame  D'Auluy'soounteiuaie^ 


a 


1^^  flpilidjtr  ^nuMdiafe  anqmfKknui^tflhe 
Hjjlj^l^lflb fWafidy ff?Wcir^  the  surgeutt  ^^$^^96* 
flllg$Viii4lMNJ  ^ra  a  friencUtf^  feeling*  towaMhi 
|^;^^^,|t^fh$$  (ic»0'ixie  gcxMl  service^  1  ^^uitild)^ 
c^ljS^ty^  tbrisvil  hmir  of  separtftimi  mirj^'M 
If^Qip^  £»¥;  li  few  iMnirs/^  c         .;   ^t 

«^^14%-i»,iy^  ^^  for  you  to  jest' ^p^ 
f^,4iybjf(e^9iky  dear  Mr.  Clifford,'?  ;i^|e^ii^ 
||a4p|l^-IXA«[tfirjr^   ^^but,  at  least,  for  my 

ir*^W^^  t^ii^  at  least  for  your  nske,  and  di«t/ 
flf  j^J^nf^ .  ^°^  Turiii»q»>;>^^  and  Miss  Gourtenay, 
^^^^^^'P'^^^^^^^  laonseigneur,  or  your  tirer 
^tfixfriamt  iioimtry^den.  do  allow  those  attendant 
gg^^b^.yrf  yoMTS  to  spread  the  doth  upon  thi» 
]ggg(ia;|jiovM|<  fragment  of.  firmly-rooted  granite, 
^||^h.fai;tane  has  evidently  designed  for  crar 
^le|4U94  let  Aose  promising  paniers  display' 
t|ieir  GCHitents^  Nay,  Madame  lyAubry,  a' mo^ 
imi|t^ago.you«poke  of  gratittide,  and  had  well« 
nif^  jp^^woaded^me  I  had  done  something  ex^* 

V  I. 

tptfrgjjflinySy  pr^^  and  now  yon  refuser 

rf^i^ifgi^  :^Ek»\1i^^    she  replied,  in  hi;^ 
ffli^ilhi?ffK)uiv^  fM^A  eo  da  yony— 4hat  ir  am^  a 

YOL.   I.  H 
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thing;'^  and  she  made  a  sign  to  the  servants^  who 
quickly  spread  their  Uttle  repast.  By  degrees^ 
the  accident  gave  way  before  other  topics^ 
and  Madame  lyAubrylaid  before  the  company 
her  plans  for  the  reconstruction  of  one  or  two. 
of  the  principal  towers  of  the  chateau^  the  repairs 
of  the  large  hall^  with  many  other  schemes^ 
which  appeared  more  interesting  then^  than 
they  would  now,  were  we  to  detail  them. 

^^  Only  conceive,  my  dear  marquise,*^  she 
said,  anxious  to  dispel  the  doud  on  her  friend^s 
brow ;  ^^  only  conceive  what  a  beautiful  f<3te  we 
might  have  here  on  a  summer's  eveniog  \^' 

^^  I  don^t  see  how  that  is  possible/^  replied 
the  elegante  drily.  ^^No  carriages  could  drag 
up  here,  and  I  donH  suppose  people  would  find 
any  pleasure  in  riding  a  horrid  mule  en  grander 
toilette f  or  in  spoiling  their  chaussure  by  scram- 
bling up  on  foot/' 

^^  Still,''  said  Blanch,  who  did  not  approve  of 
the  way  in  which  her  aunf  s  proposition  bad 
been  treated ;  ^^  still  we  might  have  a  suffident 
number  of  apartments  for  the  ladies ;  and  as  for . 
those  craven  knights,"  she  added,laughing^  "who 
considered  the  ascent  too  rugged,  or  the  fatigue 
too  great,  we  were  well  rid  of  their  presence." 
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William  Imd  not  spoken  for  some  time,  the 
pain  having  become  almost  insupportabto^  bat 
fae^  now  exelanned,  forcing  the  gaiety  he  did  not 
fsel^  ^^  Most  trae,  lovely  Cfaaldaihe,  btit  I^woidd 
improve  xqpon  your  j^fltn^  and  have  the  castte 
garrisoned  by  its  fair  inmates,  and  besieged  by 
the  bnwe  knights  ^f  Bordeaux.  Be  it  under- 
stood, howevei^  that  the  garrison  need  not  hold 
out  too  long,  and  that  the  victors  and  the  van- 
qwshed  should  dance  together  in  thegreat  haU/^ 

Delightful P  cried  Blanch,  ^'and  the  ram^ 
partai'shonld  be  illuminated^  and  the  reconciled 
foes  «hoTrid  walk  here*  together,  to  recount  their 
ftratual  achievements/^ 

^^  With  a  handsome  young  troubadour  to  play 
his  cathemvbeneath  that  wtdl,  andt  shape  his 
s(mg  so  as  :to  be  heard  by^all,  and  undeihitood 
by  one/^/wfaispared  the  prince,  whb  sat  by 
Kanch^s  side. 

She  did  not  ianswer  himy  but  confinixed  to 
look  a£Qund>^  asif  she  already  beheld  the  scene 
in::idea#.  The' prince^ .however,  was*  not  to  be 
di0eouniged,i.and  obsenring  that  Stanley  was 
endemouriikg  t6  engage  William- in  a  scientific 
controversy  oa'fortification^whUe -the  twa  elder 
ladioBiiWeTO  occupied  with  something  quite  as 

h2 
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interesting,  in  their  way,  he  again  addressed  his 
£air  neighbour : 

^^  If  that  little  wood  on  the  eastern  side  were 
illuminated,  it  would  rival  the  Bosquet  de 
Diane,  and  would  at  least  be  as  well  adapted 
for  a  tete  i^  tete. 

Blanch's  fine  eye  flashed  as  his  highness  ocm- 
duded,  and  turning  towards  him  with  a  smtle 
that  had  more  of  scorn  than  sweetness,  she  re- 
adied aloud,  though  not  sufficiently  high  to  at- 
tract the  notice  of  tiieir  companions,  ^When 
we  commence  our  preparations,  monse^eur,  I 
shall  do  my  best  to  enlist  you  in  our  causie ; 
you  will  gain  intelligence  of  every  one's  -pni- 
ceedings,  and  report  them  accordingly.  Thore 
are  few  who  would  accept,  or  rather,  I  should 
say,  there  are  few  qualified  for  the  office  of  ^-^^ 

^^  Finish  the  sentence,  noble  Chatelain^^'  i^ 
joined  her  antagonist ;  ^  or  rather,  let  me  do  ^ 
for  you,  lest  the  word  ^ Spy'  should  sound  too 
harsh  firom  those  beautiful  lips :  but  I  peroeive 
that  the  prospect  of  warfare  has  kindled  a  mar- 
tial ardour  in  your  breast; — ^bewar^  howev^ 
lest  you  slay  your  best  firiend  by  the  p<HDt  of 
your  lance,  or  the  edge  of  your  wit.^' 

^^  What  would  your  definition  of  a  best  firiend 
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be  ?^^  said  Blandly  turning  to  William  with  e 
smile  of  playful  meaning. 

**  I  will  tell  you  his  answer/^  insisted  the 
^rinoe^  in  a  stiH  lower  tone  than  before ;  ^^  it 
will  be — ^  Blanch  Courtenay  1  ^  ^^ 
'  She  turned  from  him  offended^  and  inquired 
with  undisguised  interest,  if  William  were  still 
suffering.  When  the  little  banquet  was  com- 
I^leted  and  cleared  away^  and  the  others^  under 
Madame  iyAubr3^s  guidance^  proceeded  to  in^ 
iqpect  the  hall,  Blanch  boldly  solicited  her  aunt's 
permisidon  to  remain  with  Clifford  until  their 
return.  The  princess  laudable  intention  of  con- 
fosing  her,  had  had,  in  fact,  a  diametrically 
opposite  effect.  The  fact  of  the  secret  being 
discovered  appeared  to  bind  her  still  closer  to 
Wmiam,  and  at  the  same  time  to  smooth  the  way 
tovt^ards  an  explanation  with  Madame  D^Aubry. 
Nekher  could  Blanch's  pride  brook  the  in- 
troinye  raillery  of  a  stranger  on  the  subject 
TkeBsreltt  her  heart;  and  contrasting  the  conduct 
of  Stanley  with  that  of  the  prince,  in  her  own 
nand,  she  drew  a  most  decided  conclusion  in 
favour  of  the  former,  whose  merits  she  began  to 
perceive  for  Ae  first  time.  The  prince  gazed 
on  faer  fixedly  twice^  as  she  took  her  place  by 
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thei  side  of  William^  ron  the  iBinpait^wall ;  but 
BlancVs  fine  dark  eye  was  not  to  be  quelled  by 
that  of  so  inferioran  adversary. 

When  they  were  gone,  William,  who,  to  deci- 
sion of  purpose  and  character,  joined  a  tender- 
ness of  manner  that  finds  its  way  too  easily  to  a 
woman^s  heart,  now  strove  to  sooth  Blanch, 
^s  she  again  and  again  momned  over  the  acci- 
dent, of  which  she  /had  been  the  involimtary 
cause.  He  could  have  told  her — ay,  and  he 
did  tell  her— tthat  in  a  moment  of  such  happi- 
ness, there  was  something  grateful  in  the  pain 
he  endured. 

^\  have  gained  your  aunf s  heart,  dearest 
Blanch,^^  he  said,  ^by  the  trifling  service  I  ren- 
dered her,  and  perhaps  she  wiU  be  more  in-^ 
dined  to  listen  to  our  confession  with  cle- 
mency«  And  tf  it  were  a  deadly  wound,^  he 
added,  smiling,  ^^that  sweet  voice,  and  that 
bi^eeching  glanoe,  were  surer  remedies  than 
the  Idndness  of  woman  ever  yet  applied  to  the 
hurts  of  knight  or  Paladin.  But  see,  they  are 
returning;  and  now  I  think  of  it,  tell  me, 
dear  Blanch,  what  did  the  prince  say,  to  €afl 
fortib  suda  a  reproof  from  lip  and  eye  ?  '^— 

^^Nay,^^  interrupted  his  ccmipamon  playfully, 
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^^woiud  y^u  play  the  tyrant  so  soon^  William^ 
and  inqmre  into  the  meanmg  of  ^very  word 
and  look  ?  or  tv^otdd  you  judge  so  meanly  of  my 
prowess  as  to  think  I  required  a  champion  in  so 
riight  a  skirmish  ?^^ 

In  the  meaix  while  the  person  in  question^  not 
a  Utile  mortified  by  an  engagement^  in  which 
he  felt  himself  wdrsted,  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  lovers^  ahisence  to  throw  in  a  few  oppor- 
tune hints  to  Madanie  IVAubry^  which^  together 
mth  the  observations  she  had  made  herself, 
startled  her  not  a  Utile.  She  jokingly  mentioned 
the  prince's  insinuations  to  Mr.  Stanley,  but  he 
vitBA  far  too  wary  to  commit  himself.  He  had  a 
part  toplay  on  this  occasion,  and  he  ridiculed 
the  idea  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  good  lady 
felt  ashamed  of  haviiig  even  given  way  to  sus- 
picion— and  then  her  heart  was  so  full  of  grati- 
tude to  William,  that  she  would  not  allow  her- 
self to  beUeve  any  thing  which,  according  to 
rule,  ought  to  entail  her  displeasure. 

'Riey  mounted  their  nitdes,  for  the  evening 
was  advancing,  and  William  and  Blanch  were 
once  more  thro^m  together.  They  could  not 
walk,  as  they  had  intended,  on  account  of  his 
lameness,  but  they  rode  iside  by  side,  and  would 
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have  quarrelled  with  the  moments  for  flying  so 
&st^  if  their  happiness  had  left  them  in  a  firame 
of  mind  to  quarrel  with  any  thing. 

The  day  had  been  splendid  in  its  whole 
course,  and  was  now  drawing  off  its  forces  like 
a  skilfal  general,  before  the  rapid  strides  of 
night,  while  the  well  ordered  retreat  was  closed 
by  a  glorious  evening.  Indeed,  that  vanquished 
power  receded  slowly,  and  lingered  fondly  in 
the  west,  as  if  regretting  to  lose  the  dominion 
of  so  fedr  a  world.  But  Night  was  at  length  tri- 
imiphant,  and  her  standard  of  deep  blue,  star- 
red with  gold,  was  now  displayed  above  the 
conquered  earth,  while  she  exercised  her  sway 
so  mildly  that  no  one  could  rebel,  or  even  mur- 
mur beneath  an  influence  so  genial. 

Those  who  have  never  met,  except  in  the 
stifling  atmosphere  of  the  world ;  those  whose 
vows  have  been  plighted  and  replighted  by  the 
glare  of  torchlight  alone,  and  whose  every  look 
and  word  has  been  subjected  to  the  ordeisd  of  that 
world's  scrutiny,  could  hardly  conceive  the  rap- 
ture of  such  an  hour  as  this.  There  is  surely  a 
power  in  nature  to  cement  our  fondest  ties,  to 
strengthen  the  bond  of  union  between  two  kin- 
dred spirits,  and  give  apure  but  keen  zest,  to  the 
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sweet  intercourse  of  the  heart.  Far.  far  more 
lovely  becomes  every  memory  that  can  be 
coupled  with  some  fair  page  in  nature^s  vaxied 
volume ;  hi  dearer  to  the  well-constructed  mind 
each  remembrance  that  is  bound  up  with  th^ 
inestimable  gifts  of  the  Creator.  Such  associa- 
tions render  transitory  moments  permanent— 
immortaL  While  by  the  side  of  one  we  love, 
to  let  the  eye  wander  over  the  green  bosom  of 
the  earth,  or  the  wide  expanse  of  heaven ;  to 
mark  together  the  exquisite  colouring  of  the 
flowers,  or  the  majestic  proportions  of  the 
foriest  trees,  has  in  it  a  speU  to  bind  for  ever 
recollection.    . 

If  such  happiness  could  continue  our  lot 
through  life;  if  man  were  ever  to  remain  4;he 
noble  and  sincere,  and  woman  the  devoted  and 
^gle-minded  being,  who  often  tread  together 
the  early  path  of  a  young  and  pure  affection, 
brfpre  the  one  be  turned  aside,  and  taught  to 
believe  his  sincerity  contemptible,  and  the  other 
tutored  by  the  world,  imtil  her  ill-repaid  devo- 
tion be  divided  into  a  thousand  parts,  or 
lavished  oh  some  imworthy  object;  oh,  if 
they  could  ever  be,  ias  William  and  Blanch  now 
•were,  then  would  this  world  be  the  Pai-adise 

H  3 
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that  was  forfeited^  and  man  would  foi^  to 
soar  above  the  joys  of  eardi  I 

He  who  in  his  weary  walk  of  life  arrires  un*- 
expectedly  at  some  fair  and  secluded  vpotf 
would  iain  linger  there  awhile,  to  taste  a  repose 
whose  pleasures  must  be  enhanced  by  the  scene 
before  him ;  and  thus  would  we  willingly  pause 
and  dweU  upon  this  period  in  our  narrative^ 
before  we  rise  to  encounter  all  the  difficulties  and 
danger  that  may  await  our  progress ;  before  we 
speak  of  separation^  of  doubt,  and  sorrow.  Ah, 
well  was  it  for  those  two  yoimg  hearts,  that  this 
one  day  at  least  should  be  unclouded  by  the 
knowledge  of  what  a  few  more  would  bring 
forth :  happy  and  grateful  were  they,  for  that 
one  whole  day  of  perfect  enjoyment ;  and  oh 
how  often,  in  after  times  and  distant  scenes,  did 
their  truant  fancy  steal  back  to  the  Chateau  de 
Nerly,  and  the  little  chapel  of  St.  Estelle  ! 

The  sight  of  the  buildings  offended  their  eyes, 
and  the  busy,  vulgar  tones  of  the  human  voice 
jarred  in  their  ears  on  entering  Bordeaux. 

Madame  D^Aubry,  who  was  much  fatigued, 
drove  home  immediately,  and  alighted  with  her 
niece,  but  not  until  she  had  overpowered  Wil- 
ham  with  thanks  and  praises,  and  issued  her 
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strictest  injunctions  to  Stanley  to  escort  her 
preserver''  home^  and  assist  him  in  mounting 
the  stairs.  William  smiled  at  her  anxiety^  and 
expressed  a  hope  that  no  visions  of  falling 
stones  or  broken  limbs  would  disturb  Madame 
D'Aubrjr's  repose.  To  Blanch  he  said  nothings 
but  ere  she  left  her  lover's  side^  her  hand  was 
detained  for  one  moment,  and  pressed  ardently 
to  his  lips. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


WiLLiAM^s  dwelling  was  at  some  distance 
from  the  Hotel  D^Aubry^  and  during  the  drive 
thither^  Stanley  did  not  lose  a  moment  of  die 
time^  which  he  considered  precious.  He  per* 
ceived  plainly  that  his  forbearing  and  tmobtru* 
sive  conduct  had  not  been  lost  upon  his  compa- 
nion^ and  he  now  determined  to  follow  up  the 
favourable  impression  he  had  made.  From  ther 
moment  Stanley  became  acquainted  with  Wil- 
liam CliflFord^  he  had  resolved  on  straining  every 
point  to  draw  him  over  to  the  interests  of  the 
Stuart  party:  for  this  zealous  Jacobite  was  well 
aware^  that  while  some  might  advance  the  cause 
by  their  power  or  possessions^  there  were 
others,  from  whose  spirit  of  enterprise,  and 
constancy  of  purpose,  double  advantage  would 
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iuxirue.  William  had  been  for  a  short  time 
in  foreign  service^  and  had  only  relinquished  a 
military  life^  which  was  so  well  suited  to  his 
tastes^  because  he  could  not  bear  the  idea  of 
serving  any  coimtiy  but  his  own,  or  of  running 
the  risk  of  one  day  turning  his  arms  against 
England. 

Stanley,  who  reallyadmired  the  character  of  his 
young  countryman,  directed  all  his  thoughts  to 
William^s  political  conversion,  and,  in  pos- 
session  of  more  information  than  the  latter 

« 

suspected,  he  thought  how  best  he  might  torn 
that  information  to  accoimt.  He  accordingly 
iieized  the  opportunity  of  insinuating  that  En- 
glish affairs  wore  a  favourable  aspect,  and  that 
ere  long,  Ihe  time  would  come  when  titles  and 
possessions  which  had  been  illegally  suspended, 
would  again  be  restored  under  a  new  govern* 
meht;  He  dwelt  with  subtlety  on  the  satis- 
{iaction  which  every  patriotic  mind  must  expe- 
rietfoe  on  witnessing  the  final  triumph  of  justice, 
and  the  unspeakable  joy  of  a  re-estabUshment 
in.  tiiieir  native  country. 

William  listened  with  surprise,  not  unmih- 
^ted  with  regret,  as  he  deduced  from  Mr. 
Stanley's  reasoning  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
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the  cireumstonees  of  his  uncle's  tiisgraoe ;  but 
he  judged  it  better  not  to  make  «ny  remark 
upon  the  subject^  as  the  tone  of  Stanley's  voice 
was  neitiier  individual  nor  emphatic.  William 
suffered  himself  to  listen  with  interest  while 
his  companion  drew  a  picture  of  domestic  life, 
which  he  affirmed  belonged  more  especially  to 
England.  He  painted  in  Vivid  colours  tiie 
blessmgs  of  a  home  which  should  always  be 
situated  in  the  land  of  our  ancestors^  imd  &ta 
winc&ig  up  his  discourse  with  a  btbrst  of  en-* 
thusiasm,  declared  his  beUrf  that  Uie  time  was 
not  &r  distant^  whto  such  happiness  would  be 
his  own  portion.  ^^  Then/'  he  exclaimed^  "  the 
slightest  service^  the  humblest  loyalty^  will  be 
rewardbd^  and  England  will  glory  m  a  monarch 
who  forgets  to  revenge^  and  only  remembers  to 
recompense !" 

At  this  moment  the  coach  stopped  before 
William's  door^  and  Stanley  having  fulfilled 
Madame  D'Aubry's  commands  to  the  letter^ 
took  a  friendly  leave  of  Clifford^  promising  to 
visit  him  on  the  morrow,  and  strongly  advising 
him  not  to  expose  himself  to  any  fatigue. 

But  when  the  morrow  came  William  mounted 
his  horse^  and  proceeded  towards  the  Fort  du  Hk, 
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in  spite  fot  tiiese  caiiRseb>  or  the  more  im{N>rtant 
miioittMiwices  of  Ids  hurt  limb.  Ajs  he  rode  along 
the  streets^  his  reflections  were  of  that  nature 
which  dressed  every  object  in  bright  colours,  and 
inclined  his  heart  to  a  feeling  of  universal  bene* 
volence.  The  moreengrossing  thoughts  of  friend- 
idup  and  love  had  lately  detained  him  from  the 
society  of  De  Brissac;  but  Clifford  now  deter* 
mined  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  general^  immedi- 
ately after  tiie  long  anticipated  interview  with 
Dumont.  He  blamed  himself,  indeed,  for  having 
allowed  so  long  a  time  to  ekpse  without  visiting 
the  governor,  whose  kindness  had  been  unre- 
fliitting  since  their  first  accidental  meeting,  and 
-who  dways  welcomed  his  young  friend  wiih 
the  same  benevolent  smile  and  warm  greeting 
as  ever,  without  remarking  on  the  rareness  of 
his  visits.  On  arriving  at  the  fortress  he  was 
positively  refused  admittance  to  Dumont;  and 
on  inquiring  for  the  general,  was  told  that  he 
was  indisposed. 

But  Clifford  was  not  to  be  refused,  and  he 
insisted  that  De  Brissac  should  at  least  be 
informed  of  his  visit.  He  was  soon  ushered 
into  the  veteran's  dressing-room,  where  he 
found  him  in  the  uncommon  position  of  loimg- 
ing  in  a  large  chair,  and  bearing  evident  marks 
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of  suffering.  De  Brissac  raised  his  head  as  the 
other  entered^  and  shaking  his  hand  warmly^ 
bade  him  be  seated ;  though  not  until  he  had 
remarked  upon  CUfford's  lameness^  and  in- 
quired the  cause. 

^^  I  am  not  well,  William/'  he  began ;  "  and 
this  business  of  M.  Dumont  is  not  calculated 
to  cheer  me.  I  will  not  weary  you  with  a  long 
account  of  the  regent's  letter,  which  I  received 
two  days  ago,  or  the  fault  he  finds  with  my 
treatment  of  the  prisoner ;  but  you  know  how 
often  with  me  inclination  is  compelled  to  yield 
to  duty,  and  soUtary  confinement  must  be 
agsdn  enforced,  I  fear,  for  a  longer  time.  Do 
not  look  so  reproachfully  at  me,  my  dear  boy ; 
you  have  no  idea  of  the  sorrow  which  an  accu- 
mulation of  circumstances  has  lately  brought 
upon  me.  I  am  convinced  that  the  state  of  my 
mind  is  prejudicial  to  my  health.  Your  old 
firiend,  William,  has  not  much  longer  to  live,  in 
a  world  where  he  is  already  forgotten." 

Clifford  was  affected  by  the  sad  strain  of  the 
old  man's  conversation,  and  addressed  him  in 
a  tone  of  affectionate  respect,  which  was  not 

lost  upon  De  Brissac. 

^^  I  will  not  tell  you,  nor  indeed  could  I/^ 
continued  the  latter,  ^^all  that  has  passed  be- 
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tween  the  regent  and  myself  on  the  subject  of 
M,  Burnout;  but  one  thing  I  am  determined 
uj^,  Aat  while  he  is  under  my  care,  I  will 
protect  as  well  as  guard  him^  and  I  can  only 
hope^  for  his  sake^  that^  during  the  remnant  of 
my  life,  he  may  continue  in  Bordeaux/^ 

^  I  trust  SO;,  indeed/^  replied  William,  alarmed 
by  the  ambiguous  manner  in  which  he  spoke ; 
*^  but  why  should  you  talk  so  despondingly  of 
your  own  health  ?  ^^ 

^' Because/^  rejoined  De  Brissac,  ^^  I  am 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  my  end  is  ap- 
proaching/^— He  paused,  and  then  added,  even 
more  sadly  than  before,  ^^  I  have  no  relation  in 
the  world,  no  natural  lie ;  but  believe  me,  Wil- 
liam, I  love  you  as  a  son,  and  my  prayer,  at 
this  moment,  is,  that  you  may  close  my  eyes ; 
would  to  God  I  could  believe  it  possible  !*' 

.  '^  Do .  not,^^  answered  his  companion,  ^^  add 
to  my  sorrow  by  such  melancholy  forebodings. 
I  trust  you  may  live  many  years  to  watch  over 
the  safety  of  Bordeaux,  to  advocate  the  cause 
of  the  unfortunate,  and  benefit  me  by  your 
friendship  and  counsels.^^ 

The  old  man  shook  his  head,  and  then  taking 
advantage  of  the  subject,  he  exhorted  William 
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never  to  inVoIre  Imnself  in  the  intrigues  fd 
party ;  and^  at  the  same  time^  hint^  his  belM 
that  some  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George's  • 
agents  were '  in  the  town.  After  conversing  for 
some  time  longer^  Clifford  bade  him  adieu,  pnK 
mising  to  return  soon,  while  the  general,  Oh  his 
part,  volimte^red  to  send  the  first  intelligence 
of  any  counter  orders  respecting  Domont,  at^ 
though  the  totie  in  which  he  spoke  show^ 
plainly  how  little  hope  he  entertained. 

Clifford  left  the  fortress  more  sadly  than  he 
entered  it ;  and  as  he  traversed  the  garden,  the 
chimes  of  the  clock  fell  on  his  ear  like  the  kneU 
of  those  happy  hours,  which  he  had  palssed  vdth 
Dumont.  He  fancied  there  was  an  unusual 
tone  of  mystery  in  the  governor's  language, 
that  spoke  ill  for  the  prisoner,  and  as  William 
rode  slbwly  forward,  his  imagination,  which 
W)as  sufficiently  under  the  subjection  of  his 
heart  to  be  rotised  by  the  slightest  danger  ^at 
threatened  those  he  loved,  now  conjured  up 
many  a  scene  of  horror.  He  beheld  in  idea  a 
subterranean  dungeon  into  which  Dumont  had 
been  thrown ;  his  limbs  laden  with  chains,  and 
his  lofty  spirit  at  length  bowed  beneath  the 
accumulation  of  niental  and  bodily  suffering — 
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or  worao'  the  noble  form  of  the  {nrisoner  ex<- 
•tended  on  Hie  ra^  enduring  the  «ame  igno- 
mnnous  and  tortoring  examinations  that  vrere 
then  inflicted  upon  a  common  malefiEMtor. 

William  coidd  not  support  the  picture  his 
aim  fimoy  had  painted^  and  he  turned  frotn  it 
'to  'tibe  memory  of  Blanch..  His  grief  for  Du- 
mont  <{6!and  some  compensation  in  the  know- 
ledge'Ofhi»r  affection;  and  herlovely  image^  as  it 
stood  before  him  glowing  with  beauty  and  hap* 
piness^  formed  a  soothing  contrast  to  his  fearful 
flfou^ts.  Yes !  her  love  Was  the  Iris  of  which 
te  had  sung ;  and  though  the  sky  still  retained 
its  threatening  aspect^  and  cloudls  of  doubt  and 
sorrow  were  suspended  above  his  head^  that 
areh  of  hope  still  Reamed  before  him^  and^ 
viewed  in  every  different  direction^  presented 
some  new  and  briOiant  colourings  while  it  held 
out  a  future  promise  of  serenity  and  joy ! 

H^^xroceeded  to  the  Hotel  lyAubry,  but  dis- 
atppointment  dogged  his  steps^  and  met  him  at 
every  x;omer.  Madame  D^Aubry  had  ordered 
dttt  no  one  sdiould  be  admitted* 

William  was  now  suffering  from  violent 
tiirobbing  in  the  limb^  which  was  not  likely  to 
be* improved  by  its  pendent  position^  and  he 
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therefore  retraced  his  steps  to  his  solitary  home. 
On  the  table  he  found  a  long  episUe  from  Mar 
dame  D'Aubry^  entreating  him  not  to  leave  the 
houses  and  recommending  a  skilfal  leech^  who 
was  the  bearer  of  the  letter. 

William  felt  more  inclined  to  docility  thaa 
he  had  done  in  the  mommg,  and  sedi^  that 
there  was  no  help  for  it,  he  allowed  the  surgeon 
to  prescribe  a  course  of  remedies^  of  which  he 
considered  confinement  as  the  severest. 

The  man  of  medicine  brought  daily  inquiries 
from  the  Hotel  lyAubry,  to  which,  however^ 
was  annexed  a  positive  refusal  to  admit  the 
invalid  within  that  house^  until  he  received  due 
permission  to  stir  from  home.  Upwards  of  a 
week,  therefore,  elapsed^  and  neither  the  days 
nor  the  hours  appeared  diminished  by  the  impa- 
tience of  William^s  mind.  Stanley  visited  him 
frequently^  and  from  him  he  learned  that  the 
governor  remained  indisposed;  of  Blanch  he 
heard  nothing,  excepting  that  her  name  was 
always  coupled  with  her  aunt's  in  the  tender 
inquiries  with  which  the  surgeon  was  intrusted. 
Clifford  longed  to  know  whether  she  had  come 
to  an  explanation  with  Madame  D'Aubry,  and 
having  at  length  extorted  a  permission  to  leave 
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die  house^  he  once  more  mounted  his  horse^ 
and  galloped  through  the  streets,  without  draw- 
ing a  rein  till  he  arriyed  in  the  Chapeau Rouge; 
but  he  did  so  just  as  Madame  IVAubry^s  coach 
turned  the  opposite  comer  and  disappeared. 
Grealiy  dispirited,  he  however  drew  up  before 
the  door,  to  inquire  when  the  carriage  was  likely 
to  return,  and  was  informed  by  the  servant 
that  Miss  Courtenay  had  given  orders  for  his 
admittance  if  he  called. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


William  walked  eagerly  up  the  stairs^  and 
pushing  open  the  door^  he  entered  gently. 
Blanch  was  sitting  in  the  recess  of  the  window^ 
with  her  back  towards  the  door;  and  if  sur- 
prised at  finding  her  alone,  he  was  alarmed  by 
the  dejection  of  her  attitude. 

He  approached,  however,  with  all  the  warmth 
that  their  engagement  warranted;  but  was 
shocked  to  see  her  turn  from  him  the  moment 
their  eyes  met,  and  hide  her  face  between  her 
hands.  At  that  instant,  Dimiont's  warning 
seemed  to  vibrate  in  Clifford's  ears;  but  it 
was  only  for  an  instant,  and  the  next  he 
advanced  two  or  three  steps,  exclaiming, 

^^  What  has  happened,  Blanch,  that  this 
meeting  should  be  so  different  from  our  last  V' 

^^  Oh\"  replied  the  other,  in,  a  voice  choked 
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by  emotion^  but  without  raising  her  head^ 
"  how  shall  I  have  the  courage  to  tell  you  all — 
to  tell  you  that  we  must  part  V^ 

"  Paijt!^'  echoed  William,  in  an  impatient 
tone,  while  he  bent  a  look  of  stem  reproach  on 
the  fair  creature  before  him;  ^^is  this  the  mon 
ment,  that  I  have  l(¥>ked  to  so  ardently,  the 
thought  of  which  has  cheered  those  long,  long 
days  of  separation^—rand  can  you  be  so  cold 
and  SQ  unn^oyed,  Blanch,  when  you  torture 
me.by  such  a  declaration?^' 

She  turned  her  beautiful  face  towards  him, 
now^  disfigured  and,,  swollen  by  weeping,  with 
an^expresspion  of  n^ild  reproof. 
;  "  Tpu  didi  not  mean  to  woimd  me,  William,^' 
ahe.ySaid^  after  a.  pause ;  ^^  and  when  you  hjsive 
h^ird^  I  .tiu$t  you  ;WU1  cease  to  blame  me.  I 
sliould^neTer^h^Ye  taken,  this  step,  I  should 
s/e¥err.have exposed. myself  to  a  possibility  of 
yQnr  censure,  by  receiving  you  in  a  clandestine 
imix^^r,  hadj  npt  had  something  of  iniportappe 
to  ^mmunicate^  Read  this  letter ;  it  is  a  sum- 
mons firoia  niy  father;  and.  when  ypu  have  done 
sip^let  me  know  if  you  coincide  with  my  opinion 
tjodih  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  return  tp  Eng- 
land*    Whether  tp  remain  theye^oy  not,  or 
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whether  to  precede  you  ,only  bj  a  shq^^^aMb 
will  depend  entirely  on  yourself;  .for^indeaA&l 
love  to  think  that  every  future  thoughtk^;^ 
actiou  of  my  Ufe  will  be  influenced  by  yoo/^ 

Clifford  gazed  on  the  letter  with  more  atjtfflf 
tion  than  composure;  and  the  frown  tha$  |tf|<l 
gathered  on  his  brow  when  he  first  entere4;1^ 
room^  gave  way  to  an  expression  of  doujl^l  and 
grief.  He  read  the  paper  twice  without  sp^i^ 
ing,  and  when  he  had  done  so,  he  placed  {^iit 
on  the  table,  exclaiming,  ^^  I  was  not  prepay^ 
for  this;  at  least,  not  so  soon  1  Blano^'^'ihfl 
continued,  taking  her  hand,  and  loolopg'  iii/^ 
her  face,  with  a  sadness  that  did  not,  bi|l- JMv 
to  cheer  her  spirits,  as  the  whole  fabi;ic  irf 
happiness  seemed  tottering  beneath  .his  feetf 
^^dear  Blanch,  on  that  blessed  night  wb^. 
your  own  lips  assured  me  of  happinasfj  4r 
tol4  you  then  that  it  was  a  crime  ix^^  m% 
to  love  you.  Myatery  and  misfortune  wn^ 
linked  with  my  destiny,  and  I  should  iieyfp» 
have  asked  you  to  share  them  with;  n^ 
But  what  will  you  say,  or  rather  w^t.^vi^: 
you  think  of  vixe  now^  when  I  t^  ryeu 
that  tibiere  ve  reasons,  powerful,  ,„  iavincil^ 
reasoi^^  ftgainst  our  immediate  imo^i-  ^vAn 
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SiHifve-  tSly  that  those  reasons  must  remain 
%etnty  even  to  yon^  with  whom  I  would  fondly 
ilire  the  inmost  thoughts  of  my  souL'^ 

He  appeared  greatly  distressed^  and  the 
ikem  blood  tibat  flowed  into  Blanche's  pallid 
€Aeek  showed  howfEur  she  participated  in  his 
fMkigs. 

''-'  ^  How  ill/*  he  continued,  "  do  I  seem  to 
r^y  your  confidence,  and  what  room  do  I 
iiot  afibrd  for  suspicion !  But  oh !  Blanch,  let 
itie  find  a  mercifcd  judge  in  you ;  and  so  for 
bdliere  that  this  mystery  which  may  appear 
miwafrantable,  will  in  itself  tend  to  the  ac* 
omnpUshment  of  our  mutual  wishes.  Oo  to 
England;  but  let  me  entreat  you  not  to  men- 
tiiim  our  engagement  to  your  parents,  until  I 
anive  to  claim  you,  or  until  they  propose 
Miother  marriage.  I  know  such  concealment 
will  be  irksome  to  your  nature,  and  am  but  too 
WM  aware  that  your  position  will  be  one  of 
embarrassment ;  but  if  I  can  judge  you  frotn 
myself,  Blanch,  a  sacrifice  made  for  me,  will 
not  be  wholly  displeasing.^ 

^  You  are  the  only  person,  William,**  she 
replied,  ^  who  ever  read  my  heart  so  deeply. 
Had  you  aski»d  me  to  do  what  was  easy  and 

VOI4.   !•  I 
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agreeable  to  my  selfish  inclinations  I  could  not 
have  promised  obedience  with  so  much  confi*. 
dence.  But^  good  heavens/'  she  continued^ 
'^  we  talk  of  it  calmly  now ;  and  when  we  are 
miles  and  miles  apart^  when  I  cannot  even  hear 
your  name  mentioned^  or  converse  with  those 
who  know  you;  when  scenes  which  are  not 
hallowed  by  your  memory  rise  before  me,  and 
strangers  talk  indifferently  of  those  in  which  I 
knew  and  loved  you !  Oh,  William,  who  will 
ease  my  bursting  heart;  who  will  console  m^i 
when  I  think  of  the  trials  you  may  endure,  or 
the  inducements  ypu  m^y  have  to  forget  your 
poor  Blanch  P' 

She  leaned  her  head  upon  his  shoulder  and 
wept. 

^^  And  you,''  he  exclaimed,  as  he  ■.  stooped 
down  and  kissed  the  glossy  ringlet  that  lay  upon 
his  bosom ;  ^^  you,  in  the  centre  of  9k  brilliant 
court,  loved,  flattered,  and  admired>  wifb- every 
attraction  of  wealtii  and  splendour  to  wean* 
your  thoughts  frpm  me,  how  dare  I.  hope  that 
you  will  withstand  all  thesjBr  alluremea!^ts.  for  my 
sake  alone  ?" 

^^How?"  repUed  Blwich,  as.  if  wounded  by 
the  doubt;  ^^by  rea^g  t^f^  he^  tbatiiS  fdl 
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your  own;  by  the  assurance  that  I  loved  you 
even  before  that  blessed  moment  which  assured 
me -of  your  affection/' 

Clifford  pressed  her  hand,  and  continued: 
^^  Still  that  letter  contains  a  hundred  causes 
for  uneasiness ;  it  gives  me  an  insight  into  your 
ibther's  character ;  and  if  his  commands  should 
point  to  an  immediate  union  with  another ;  if 
tlireats  and  menaces  are  used<  to  intimidate 
you?'' 

^^  William!"  she  exclaimed,  raising  her  head 
hastily,  ^^  are  you  one  of  those  who  suppose 
a  woman  incapable  of  resolution,  even  where 
her  dearest  feelings  are  concerned?  Believe 
me,"  she-  added,  proudly,  ^^  there  does  not 
exist  the  power  on  earth  that  could  compel  me 
to  one  act  which  my  own  sen^e  of  truth  and 
honour  would  condemn." 

William  gazed  on  her  in  silent  admiration; 
then>  taking  a  small  ring  from  his  bosom. 

Give  me  your  hand,  Blanch!"  he  exclaimed, 

nay,  it  is  mine  already^  and  I  wish  merely 
to  secure  it.  mine  for  ever,  by  a.  fetter  that 
will  only  be  acknowledged  by  you." 

She  held  oat  her  trembling  hand,  and,  as 
William  placed  the  ring  upon  ber  finger,  a 

i2 
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thousand  bright  associations  connected  witih 
the  act  passed  before  their  minds^  and  lent  it  a 
deep  and  thrilling  interest.  William  held  the 
small  white  hand  in  his^  and  bade  her  read  tihe 
device,  which  was  one  they  both  loved.  ^  Qui 
bien  aime,  tard  oublie.^'  Blanch  looked  around 
for  a  moment,  and  then,  taking  a  massive  gold 
chain  from  her  own  neck,  she  threw  it  over  his. 

^^  There  !^  she  said,  smiling,  though  the  tears 
stood  in  her  eyes,  while  her  voice  assumed  a 
tone  where  deep  feeling  was  mingled  with  a 
degree  of  playfulness,  under  which  she  en- 
deavoured to  conceal  her  emotion.  ^^ There! 
your  fetters,  at  least,  shall  be  more  power- 
ful, more  evident ;  but  beware  how  you  trifle 
with  this  magic  chain,  for  should  the  heart  that 
beats  beneath  it,  wander  for  one  single  instant,, 
from  its  allegiance,  the  golden  links  will  snap 
asunder  and  divide  into  a  thousand  parts,  never 
to  be  joined  again  by  the  hand  of  mortal 
workman.*' 

A  pause  ensuedy — a  pause 

"  When  erery  glance  implied  a  word, 
That  by  the  hearths  own  ear  was  heard." 

But  after  a  moment  Blanch  exclaimed,  ^^  Ma- 
dame lyAubry  is  returned!   I  hear  her  voioe 
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in  the  corridor«  Nay^  William^  you  must  not 
leave  me  now;  the  moment  is  arrived  when^ 
with  her  at  leasts  conceahnent  is  unnecessary^ 
and  would  be  ungenerous/^ 
;  Ere  he  could  answer>  Madame  D^Aubry  en- 
tered the  room^  She  appeared  thimderstruck 
at  seeing  him^  and  murmured  a  few^  and  almost 
indistinct  words^  about  the  impropriety  of  her 
niece's  receiving  visits  during  her  absence. 
Blanch  approached  her  gently,  and  spoke  to 
her  for  several  moments,  in  so  low  a  tone  as 
not  to  reach  William's  ear ;  but  he  could  per- 
ceive the  effect  of  the  intelligence  she  commu- 
nicated by  the  consternation  depicted  in  Ma- 
dame D'Aubry's  countenance,  while  tears  and 
sobs  soon  bore  visible  and  audible  evidence  of 
her  despair.  The  poor  woman  was  placed  in  a 
most  distressing  situation;  in  one  where  she  was 
called  upon  to  act,  before  she  had  time  to  reflect 
on  what  course  she  would  pursue.  The  regard 
she  entertained  for  William,  indeed,  forbade  her 
to  manifest  her  displeasure  towards  him  in  open 
terms;  and  she  therefore  contented  herself  with 
sundry  reproving  gknces  in  his  direction,  whUe 
on  Blanch  fell  the  weight  of  her  uttered  re- 
proaches.   It  would  be  9  work  of  time  to  anap- 
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lyze  every  icompoaeiit  ingredient  of  Madame 
D^Aubry's  yexation -^iear  of  her  brotiier's 
anger,  disappoinhmnt  at  the  failure  of  every 
brilliant  prospect  she  had  conjured  up  for 
Blandb,  mortification  at  the  triumph  such  an 
event  would  occasion  among  her  rivals,  and, 
lastly,  vexation  at  not  having  disooi\rered  the 
-secret  of  their  attachment  before.  Madame 
D'Aubry  dreaded  few  imputations  more  than  a 
want  of  penetration  in  les  affaires  de  cfeur,  as 
^he  feared  it  imight  argue  a  lack  of  admiratioii 
in  the  .early  part  of  her  life;  and  she  never 
foi^ot  (althou^  it  was  her  nature  to  foigive) 
her  brother!s  insinuation,  that  she  had  accepted 
M.  D'Aubry  becaujse  no  one  else  had  given  her 
the  opportunity.  Added  to  this  was  the  unex- 
pected manner  in  which  the  business  wis  an- 
nounced. Madame  D^Aufary^s  presience  df  mind 
could  not  compass  anything  so  sudden;  aosd 
then,  to  increase  her  perplexity,  camethe  recol- 
lection :that  William,  her  handsome  favourite, 
WiUiam,  had  been  suffering  a  whole  week  from 
the  effects  of  Msiexertion  in  her  own  behalf;  jki 
that  towards  him,  at  leasts  she  was  tongnetied. 
To  feel  conscious  that  you  have  an  indisput- 
able right  tp  be  angry,  and  yet  writhe  beneath 
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the  ueoessity  of  curbing  the  expression^  must  be 
a  severe  trial  to  any  man^  but  still  more  so  to 
a  woman ;  and  it  was  long  before  Blanch  (on 
whom^  in  consequence^  fell  the  double  share  of 
indignation)>  by  dint  of  argument,  persuasion^ 
and  caresses^  could  in  any  degree  pacify  her 
aunt.  The  only  comfort  the  good  lady  found 
was  in  hearing  that  the  period  for  the  marriage 
was  undecided,  and  that  the  lovers  were  im- 
mediately to  separate.  She  trusted  a  great  desd 
to  time  and  absence^  and  was  consoled  that  her 
formidable  brother  was  to  be  kept  in  ignorance 
for  the  present. 

All  this  time  William  kept  aloof,  in  no  agree- 
able state  of  mind,  entwining  his  hand  so 
frequently  with  the  chain  which  Blanch  had 
given  him^  as  to  make  it  more  than  probable  that 
the  threatened  division  of  links  would  speedily 
ensue ;  or,  occasionally  playing  with  his  sword- 
knot,  or  destroying  the  beautiful  bouquet  that  he 
had  just  presented  to  her  he  loved.  At  last  she 
approached,  and  said,  she  believed  it  would  be 
better  to  leave  her  and  Madame  D'Aubry  to- 
gether; informing  him  at  the  same  time  that 
her  departure  was  fixed  for  the  morning  after 
the  next,  and  that  she  had  prevailed  on  her 
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aunt  to  allow  him  to  pass  the  intervening  day 
at  the  Hotel  lyAnbry. 

■ 

Clifford  saluted  the  hostess  as  he  left  th^ 
room^  and  she  returned  his  greeting  by  a  sile^ 
inclination  of  the  head ;  althotigh^  ^  iHit' 
watched  him  across  the  room^  with  a  step  iH&t^ 
was  still  uneven^  it  required  all  her  self-coiki- 
mand  not  to  call  him  back. 

The  morrow  came^  and  Madame  lyAubfy,' 
who  continued  to  steer  the  middle  coursii^ 
which  appeared  the  safest  to  her  conscience^  iii 
all  respects^  received  William  with  the  sam^ 
tacit  ceremony.  The  betrothed  sat  apart,  and^ 
talked  of  every  interest  that  they  had  in  com- 
mon. There  was  only  one  subject^  however, 
which  could  for  a  moment  withdraw  their 
thoughts  from  their  coming  separation ;  while 
Blanch  learning  with  regret  the  anxiety  that 
William  suffered  on  account  of  Dumont,  strove 
to  Speak  cheerfully  on  the  subject,  and  if  her 
arguments  &iled  in  inspiring  hope,  at  least  her 
sweet  voice  had  consolation  in  its  tone. 

Towards  evening,  they  sought  the  balcony,  and 
inhaled  together,  for  the  last  time,  the  perfume 
of  the  flowers  that  were  no  longer  to  thrive  be- 
neath her  care.  There  are  times  when  the  mind 
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is  inyoluntarily  impressed  with,  the  emif  si^c^ 
<^ifH^  t^at  pertains  to  earthy  when  tbe>}iaiQu*s 
ay^^  to  glide  away  with  supernatuialjspi^edy 
1^  the  palpable  present  to  fade  even^whuilew^ 
g^  ypon it.  Thus  it  was  with  Blanch ;  ti^^i^ 
sh,^ jsitopd  beside. William^  with  her  hand  closely 
locked  in  his^  she  already  believed  him.goj|e^ 
Sj^jtuTB^  her  eyes  upon  the  well-known  bui^d- 
ing|st^  the  large  towers  of  St.  Andre^  on  her  own 
li^e.bpwer  of  plants^  but  every  object  wore  a 
sjtraoge  aspect.  It  was  from  that  spot^  that;^  ia. 
&.  inonient  of  unguarded  affection^  she.  had. 

thrown  thfC  white  rose,  which  WiUiam  still  pxer 

.">  J, . .   .    ?  •  ^  * ...  I.. 

served^  it  was  there  she  had  listened^  to  bis 
scmj^and  it.  was  there  that  they  once  Efiore. 
watqhed  the  magnificent  simset^  which  closed,  a 
dfk^., of  cloudless  serenity.  They  looked  to-f. 
wa^4f(  the  sky^  and  then  upon  each. other;  th^Tf 
was  pleasure  in  the  thought^  that  the  same  ray 
fejl  upon  both.  They  watched  the  day  deqlinje, 
and  the  night  set  in^  and  the  young  moon  rise 
slpwly  in  the  east^  and  hang  its  little  cresfcept 
over  the  town,  and  then  Blanch  turned  to  her 
loyer  and  bade  him  sing  the  ^^  Exile's  Home.'' 
^^JiCt  me  hear  it  once  more,  William/'  she 

i3 
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sedd^  ^^now  tiiat  my  heart  can  so  well  iieftpond 
to  every  note/^ 

She  fixed  her  eyes  npon  the  lieavens^  and 
drank  in  ev^ry  sound  as  William  begacn  Ihe 
song.  His  voice  was  low  and  mdlow,  but 
feeling  lent  it  so  exquisite  a  potkos  and  so 
harmonious  a  modukition,  as  even  strudk  his 
own  perception*  Every  word  appeared  to  float 
from  his  hps  the  effect  of  spontaneous  thou^t, 
and  had  Blanch  withdrawn  her  steady  gase 
from  the  sky^  she  would  have  oonfessod  that 
his  countenance  was  more  animated  and  beam- 
ing than  she  had  ever  yet  beheld  it.  He 
finished — she  did  not  thank  him^  for  it  would 
have  been  mockery  to  offer  words  in  return  tor 
the  intensity  of  pleasure  he  had  afforded* 

Here  the  little  timepiece  which  stood  in  the 
room,  followed  by  the  chimes  of  every  clock  in 
Bordeaux,  startled  Blanch,  by  the  late  hour  it 
annoimced,  and,  addressing  William,  in  a  low 
tone,  she  led  him  towards  Madame  jyAubry, 
who  was  weeping  silently  in  one  comer  of  the 
apartment. 

"  Speak  to  him,  dear  aunt,^^  she  said,  kneeling 
by  her  side,  while  taking  her  hand  affectionately 
she  placed  it  in  that  of  Clifford.    "Can  any 
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one  who  is  so  dear  to  your  poor  Blanch^  be 
indifferent  to  you  V^ 

^^  No/^  faltered  Madame  D^Aubry,  returning 
the  friendly  pressure  of  his  hand^  "but,  oh 
INanch^  what  will  your  parents  say  V^ 

*^  They  wiU  learn  to  bless  him,  as  you  do,^' 
she  replied ;  "  will  you  not  bless  us  both  ?*^ 

The  poor  woman's  tears  fell  faster,  and  it 
was  some  moments  before  her  voice  was  suf- 
ficiently audible. 

"  God  bless  youV'  she  said  at  last,  "  if  you 
will  have  it  so.  God  in  his  infinite  mercy  look 
down  on  you  both,  and  bless  you  both,  my 
children,  and  comfort  me  when  you  are  gone, 
my  dear,  dear  Blanch.'* 

As  she  spoke  with  more  seriousness  and 
dignity  than  usual,  William  kneeled  by  the  side 
of  Blanch  and  echoed  the  prayer;  and  then 
they  rose,  and  throwing  his  arm  round  the 
waist  of  his  betrothed,  he  pressed  her  fondly 
to  his  heart. 

"  Farewell,  Blanch,''  he  said,  "  my  own 
sweet  Blanch ;  let  neither  indirect  nor  daring 
insinuations  wean  your  heart  from  me ;  think  of 
me  as  you  do  now,  till  you  know  me  dead,  or 
see  me  changed.    Farewell,  my  love,  my  wife !" 
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"  Not  yet,^'  murmured  Blanch ;  "  in  another 
moment  I  shall  be  calmer — one  moment  longer^ 
for  the  love  of  heaven/' 

William  felt  her  heart  beat  violently  against 
his  own^  and  his  fimmess  almost  forsook  him ; 
he  extricated  himself  with  gentle  violence  firom 
her  clinging  arms,  imprinted  one  more  kiss  on 
her  cold  forehead,  wrung  Madame  D^Aubry's 
hand^  and  was  gone. 
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CHAPTER   XL 


On  the  morning  following  the  events  we  have 
just  related^  Blanch  took  an  affectionate  leave  of 
Madame  D'Aubry^  and  entered  the  ponderous 
vehicle  that  was  to  convey  het  to  the  coast. 
Her  fellow-travellers  consisted  of  the  respect- 
able female  attendant  whom  her  aunt  had 
lately  procured^  and  that  lady's  own  confiden- 
tial servant.  Books^  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion, and  every  sort  of  precaution  against  danger 
and  ennui  had  also  been  provided ;  but  Blanch 
was  too  much  absorbed  by  her  own  reflections, 
too  much  astonished  at  the  novelty  of  her 
situation,  to  take  these  trifles  into  considera- 
tion. She  had  kept  her  departure  as  secret  as 
possible;  yet,  as  the  coach  rolled  heavily 
through  the  streets,  many  of  the  lower  classes, 
who  had  profited  by  her  UberaUty,  greeted 
her  as  she  passed,  and  occasionally  a  cavalier  of 
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higher  rank  brought  his  face  to  a  level  with  the 
window^  and  bade  her  prosper  on  the  journey. 

There  were  not  many^  indeed^  whose  taste 
led  them  to  be  abroad  at  so  early  an  hour ;  but 
there  were  enough  to  increase  her  melancholy. 
It  is  difficult  to  look  upon  features  that  have 
long  been  familiar  to  us^  sensible  that  it  is  for 
the  last  time^  without  emotion ;  and  Blanch  re- 
turned tlie  greetings  with  a  heightened  colour, 
and  a  glistening  eye.  Even  tiiose  whose  society 
had  once  appeared  irksome,  or  whose  attentions 
were  totally  indifferent  to  her,  she  now  remem- 
bered with  gratitude,  bordering  on  regret,  in  her 
softened  mood  of  sadness^ 

She  had  entreated  William  to  spare  her  the 
struggle  of  another  parting ;  but,  as  the  carriage 
stopped  under  the  last  gateway^  some  flowers 
were  thrust  in  at  the  window,  and  a  well-known 
hand  pressed  the  one  tiiat  was  extended  to  re- 
ceive them  witii  eagerness.  As  she  drove  under 
the  vaulted  archway,  tiiere  appeared  something 
ominous  to  Blanches  excited  fancy  in  the  hollow 
echo  produced  by  the  carriage ; — there  was  a 
fsurewell  in  every  casual  sound,  a  look  of  parting 
in  every  countenance  that  passed  |  but  those 
flowers,  and  that  touch  wakened  deeper  emo- 
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iaons.    She  waved  her  hand ;  sbst  looked  from 
£he  window,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  fonn ; 
and  then,  unwilling  that  her  companions  should 
observe  the  tears  she  ooidd  no  longer  restrain, 
Blaadb  concealed  herself  behind  the  lai^  silk 
cnrtains,   and  gave   way  to    reflection.     The 
tovoi  in  which  she  had  passed  so  many  happy 
hours  was  nothing  to  her  now  it  was  true :  she 
had  no  ostensible  tie ;  no  claim  superior  to  that 
of  the  passing  traveller  who  had  sojourned  there 
for  any  time.    Yet,  as  Blanch  quitted  a  place 
endeared  to  her  by  so  many  recollections,  she 
felt  that  it  would  be  impossible  ever  to  consider 
any  oth^  as  her  home.    To  the  climate  of  Bor- 
deaux she  owed  the  entire  re^-estaUishment  of 
her  health;  for  wl^n  first  placed  under  Madame 
D'Aubry^s  care,  her  life  was  despaired  of.     It 
was  there,  too,  she  had  experienced  the  gradual 
devdopment  of  the  mind,  (that  period  of  un- 
paralleled interest  in  the  history  of  our  own  life,) 
when  every  passing  day  discovers  the  possession 
of  some  intellectual  quality  which  had  never 
been  roused  into  action  during  the  early  years 
of  childhood.     She  was  journeying,  it  is  true,  to 
her  native  coimtry,  to  the  home  of  her  parents ; 
but  that  country  was  unfemiUar,  and  those  pa- 
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rents  strangers.    Poor  Blanch !   the  reaolutign 
which  characterized  her  nature  shrank  bi^Qr%» 
the  consciousness  of  her  lonely  situation.  ^^ 

Indeed^  it  required  a  more  picturesque  a^d 
interesting  country^  than  that  through  whidi.  sh^e 
tr&velled^  to  rouse  her  from  a  growing  inseiui-. 
bility  to  all   external  objects ;  and   it  wquld;i'^ 
require  a  pen  more  deeply  imbued  with  thf^: 
tincture  of  imagination^  to  render  such  a  journey,,^ 
either  agreeable  or  tolerable  even  in  the  society. . 
of  Blanch  Courtenay.  We  will  therefore  emulate ,, 
the  silent  mood  in  which  she  travelled^  and,  • 
embarking  at  the  same  time  with  the  re^der^,. 
find  ourselves  in  their  joint  company  on  the.  .. 
shores  of  England.  :-..^^ 

It  was  with  a  feeling  akin  to  pleasufo^  that  . 
Blttach  first  set  foot  on  the  strand^  althou^ 
repose  was  the  only  object  of  her  desire.    Hei:-' 
heart  swelled  with  no  pulse  of  patriotism;  her^t 
mind  expanded  with  no  thought  of  triumph^  • 
though  she  had  once  beUeved  the  sight  of  her  .; 
native  island  would  inspire  such  feelings.     She  ; 
oidy  remembered  that  the  sea  had  raised  his. 
barrier  between   them;   that  they  no  longer<  . 
^^  trod  a  common  land.^^ 
Amongst  those  who  landed  at  the  same  time 
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with  herself^  there  were  many  whose  relatives 
ot  IJ^etid^  welcomed  them  on  the  beach ;  and  as  ' 
Sythcb  watched  the  various  meetings^  a  sense' 
of  utter  desolktion  crept  over  her  mind. 

At  the  inn,  however,  she  was  received  with 
evelry  deiiibnstration  of  respect,  while  a  servant 
in  the  fbyal  livery  awaited  her  with  a  letter  from 
sit"  Philip.  It  was  couched  in  kind  (but,  as 
Bbmch  fiinded,  rather  ceremonious)  terms,  to 
bid  l&A  daughter  welcome,  and  to  recommend 
thfe'  beareir  to  her  notice.  "He  is  a  trusts 
wdttliy  man,"  so  ran  the  letter,  "  who  has 
liviid  several  years  in  my  family,  and  has  re- 
ceiViid  orders  to  escort  you  in  my  coach  to 
th^  palace,  where  Lady  Courtenay  and  myself 
will  expect  you  the  second  day  from  your  dis- 
en^kirkillion.^^ 

f^s^king  leave  of  Madame  IFAubry's  servant, 
lrjf>1(fhom  she  despatched  a  small  packet  to 
BdWleaux,  Blanch  entered  her  father's  carriage, 
pasli^  the  night  at  an  inn  on  the  road  which 
had  been  specified  in  the  letter,  and  the  next 
morning  proceeded  on  her  journey.  During 
thi^  conclusion  of  the  second  day,  she  dwelt 
with  Vague  apprehension  on  the  meeting  with 
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her  parental  and  fell  into  a  long  train  of  -Aou^t, 
from  ^hich  she  was  at  length  aroWsed  by  the 
servant's  atmonncing  that  they  W€rt  entering 
the  precincts  of  the  palace. 

Twilight  had  almost  faded  into  darim^s ;  \)ut 
as  Blanch  looked  from  the  window^  sh^  United 
the  outline  of  the  building,  whos^  irtc^:uktfity 
heightened  its  otherwise  picturesque  afppettr- 
ance. 

T^ere  were  idready  several  gUMttiering  M^ts 
in  many  of  liie  windows,  and  as  they  drove  vp 
to  the  principal  entrance,  the  sentinel^  chal^ 
lenge  was  heard;  but  the  gates  were  thtown 
open  on  the  appearance  of  Sir  Philip's  servioit, 
and  entering  a  large  quadrangle,  the  coac^ 
passed  through  two  archways,  and  drew  up  be- 
fore a  third.  Blanch  heard  a  man's  voice, 
pitched  in  a  tone  of  authority,  and  in  a  few 
moments  several  servants  appeared  by  the  side 
of  the  carriage,  holding  flambeaux.  Half  daz- 
zled by  the  sudden  glare,  she  allowed  the  steps 
to  be  lowered  in  silence,  and  tiien^  springing  to 
the  groimd,  found  herself  in  her  father's  arms. 

"  It  is  an  hour  later  than  you  were  expected,'^ 
he  said;   ^^and  Lady   Courtenay  has  almost 
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gnren  up  eveiy  hope  of  seeing  you  till  to-mor- 
row. Bat  we  must  not  remain  here^  f or  diese 
•old  courts  tare  damp  and  chilly  of  a  night.'' 

He  took  his  daughter's  arm^  while  at  a  sign 
from  him  two  or  three  servants  led  ihe  way  up 
a  spacious  staircase^  the  foot  of  which  was 
gmaded  by  a  sentinel,  who  presented  arms. 
They  then  entered  a  large  diamber,  where  seve- 
«!  yeomen  «f  the  guard  were  loungmg  round  a 
blazing  fire,  but  on  the  appearance  of  Sir  FhiMp 
Ihey  assumed  a  more  respectful  demeanour. 
Blanch,  still  hanging  on  his  arm,  had  not  dared 
to  lift  her  eyes,  although  she  longed  to  look 
upon  her  father;  and  perhaps  it  was  a  similar 
feeling  that  withheld  his  gase.  They  traversed 
a  .gallery  that  communicated  with  several  well* 
Mt  and  weU-famished  apartments,  lined  with 
servants  in  q)lendid  Hveries,  and  then  entered 
a  large  room,  where  Blanch  perceived  a  lady 
sitting  by  the  fire. 

Sir  Hulip  vqpproached :  ^^Lady  Courtenay!" 
he  exclaimed,  ^^  your  dau^ter  is  arrived." 

The  lady  rose  hastily,  and  as  Blanch  ad- 
vanced eageriy  to  meet  her  embrace,  she  tasted 
for  the  first  time,  the  sweet  influence  of  maternal 
love.    ^^  Oh,  PhiUp  ! "  exclaimed  his  wife,  in  a 
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tone  of  great  emotion^  ^^look  at  our  Bknch;* 
how  beautiful  she  is !  ^' 

^^  I  cannot  deny  it/'  replied  Sir  PhiKp,  taking 
his  daughter's  hand^  and  gazing  on  her  urith  irn^ 
feigned  admiration.  ^^  I  did  not  bdieve  tny 
sister's  description  had  so  fair  an  originaL  But 
you  must  learn  to  bear  a  compliment  with  more 

r 

composure/'  he  added^  smiling:  ^that  chtek 
will  never  be  cool^  if  a  word  from  your  parents 
can  call  up  so  warm  a  blush." 

Blanch  kissed  Sir  Philip's  faand^  and  theil 
turned  to  her  mother^  who  wept  for  joy. 

^^  How  like  her  poor  sister  she  looks^  Hiilip!'' 
she  exclaimed  at  intervals^  for  her  voice  wat 
almost  choked  by  sobs. 

But  her  husband  did  not  answer:  he  ap- 
peared distressed^  and  almost  ashamed  of  the 
agitation  she  displayed;  while  the  rebuke  h^ 
conveyed  in  a  single  glance^  succeeded  in  uhi^i 
mately  checking  her  tears^  and  they  then  ad* 
joumed  to  the  next  room^  where  supper  had' 
been  served  in  the  mean  while. 

Blanch  had  been  accustomed^  in  Madame- 
D'Aubry's  house^  to  every  comfort  and  luxury 
which  affluence  could  command;  yet  the  num^ 
ber  of  servants,  the  profusion  of  dishes^  aoKlr 
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the: display. of  plate  that  now  presented  .t;hein<* 
selves^  appeared  to  her  as  bordering  on  osten- 
tit;^aii«  She  strove  to  silence  a  reflection  so 
disparaging  to  the  motives  of  her  parents^  and 
qcqftcluded  that  it  was  the  usual  style  of  hving 
in  Sn^bnd,  or^  perhaps^  a  mark  of  welcome  on 
l^r.  return. 

iil^  conversation  occasionally  turned  upon 
Bfinrdijeftux;  and  Sir  Philip  made  some  careless 
inqidries  relating  to  his  sister^  and  the  society 
in;>whi^  she  lived ;  but  the  court  was  the  gene- 
ral topic,  and  the  possibiUty  or  probability  of 
tibo)  king's  speedy  return  to  Hampton  Courts 
Wp»i  discussed  in  a  manner  that  was  but  little 
interesting  to  Blanch. 

,jSir  Philip  endeavoured  to  discover  the  effect 
14a  brilliant  descriptions  of  a  life  at  c6urt  pro- 
duced on  his  daughter's  mind^  and  was  sur- 
ptkod.  at  the  apathy  with  which  she  listened  to 
siish  important  matters.  Lady  Coxirtenay  con- 
v^fped  but  little;  scarcely  withdrawing  her  eyes 
from  her  newly-gained  diild,  whose  every  look 
a«i4.moviementy  were  watched  with  an  eamest- 
npw  that  somewhat  distressed  its  object.  For- 
tuiaately,  however^  both  parents  agreed  in  sup* 
pomng. .Blanch  might  be  fatigued^  and  they. 
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proposed  that  she  should  retire  early  to  rest, 
in  which  she  readily  acquiesced. 

Lady  Courtenay  led  her  daughter  into  tihe 
apartment  which  had  been  prepared  for  her,- 
overpowering  her  with  affectionate  caresses; 
and  yet,  as  the  door  closed  behind  her  mother, 
Blanch  doubted  if  her  reception  had  been  a 
satisfactory  one.  In  Lady  Courtenay's  still 
handsome  face  she  beheld  such  a  rapid  transi- 
tion of  es^ression,  that  she  doubted  if  any  one- 
of  the  feelings  that  gave  rise  to  such  transient 
demonstrations  could  be  either  deep  or  lasting* 
And  yet,  on  the  whole,  her  mother  hadmade  the 
more  favourable  impression,  for  in  her  fatiier's 
deportment  there  was  far  too  much  ceremony- 
and  punctilio ;  nor  could  she  hide  ficom*  herself 
that  in  tiieir  first  mutual  embrace,  there  had 
been  something  constndned,  and  almost  eold,  in 
his  manneor.  Wearied  in  body  and  excited  in^ 
ndnd,  Blanch  sank  upon  her  knees^  and  com* 
mitted  herself  and  him  she  loved,  to  the  prot^^ 
tion  of  an  almighty  power ;  and  th^i,  witib  her 
heart  full  of  William,  she  fell  asle^,  and  passed 
the  first  nig^t  (after  an  absence  of' many  years) 
imder  her  paternal  roof. 

Leavix^  her  to  the  enjoyment  of  thosocahn 
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slumbers  which  are  often  accorded  to  the  inno- 
cent mind^  even  when  a  prey  to  doubt  and 
sorrow,  we  will  return  to  the  society  of  her 
parents,  and  investigate  their  separate  and  op-> 
posite  dispositions.  Sir  Philip  Courtenay  had 
been  accustomed,  from  his  earliest  childhood,  to 
look  upon  himself  as  entitled  to  the  first  place 
in  his  own  consideration,  and  that  of  every  one 
else. :  Self  was  the  mainspring  of  every  project, 
the  secret  cause  of  every  word,  look,  and  action ; 
and  even,  in  a  world  where  selfiishness  must 
ev^  predoniinf^te;!  Sir  PhiUp^s  attachment  to 
his  own  individusjity  was  carried  to  an  unusual 
excels. 

Tbe)E!e  are  few  persons,  however  egotistically 
inclined,  who  will,  not,  occasionally  sacrifice 
tbeur.  wishes  to  the  gratification  or  benefit  of 
another:  bujb  UQt  so  Courtenay ;  where  he  be- 
stowed fi  giflfvit  was  with  the  hope  of  remune- 
ra^pn^  where  he  extended,  patronage  it  was 
with  the  prpspeot.of.  gain*  The  court  had  for 
mmy  years  been  the  secret  object  of  his  am«- 
bition ;  and,2to  procure  an  office  in  the  house- 
bold,  he  laid,  an  extensive  county  interest  at 
the  feet  of  the  ministry,  and,  abandoned^  with- 
out a  sigh,  the  fine,  old  ancestral,  domain-  in 
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wliicli  his  cluldhood  and  youth  had  been  passed. 
Installed  in  the  palace  of  Hampton  Cdtirf^ 
where  the  king  occasionally  resided^  Sir  Philip 

was  not  yet  satisfied;  he  must  stand  highef'^in 

- ..  /.I 

the  favour  of  royalty;  he  must  be  quoted  a^  a 
constant  companion  of  majesty^  and  rec^V^ 
ptd)fic  demonstrations  of  condescension.  How 
much  farther  his  ambition  extended^  would  be 
difficult,  and  might  be  presumptuous  to  surmise; 
but  we  will  do  him  the  justice  to  say^  that  no 
unforeseen  circumstance  ever  threw  him  off  his 
guard ;  every  opinion  he  supported^  and  every 
step  he  took^  were  all  calculated  upon^  and  each 
tended  to  the  same  end.  His  very  associates 
were  chosen  with  prudence ;  and  the  similarity 
of  taste  which  his  majesty  and  Sir  Philip  dis- 
played in  friendship^  was  not  a  little  remarkable. 
Another  striking  feature  in  the  baronet's  cha- 
racter was  the  thorough  contempt  with  which 
he  regarded  the  fair  sex.  Grace^  beauty,  and 
lively  conversation  were  all  he  expected,  all  he 
wished  for  in  women ;  to  bear  their  folly  and 
to  tolerate  their  weakness,  all  that  he  considered 
due  to  them,  and  not  so  much  as  his  generosity 
could  alwayis  accord.  The  mental  inferiority 
both  oJF  his  wife  and  sister  confirmed  the  general 
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ojimon  bejiad  formed^  and  this  consideration  ha4 
induct  hin^  to  defer  the  recal  of  his  daughter^ 
in  the  hope  that  her  marriage  abroad  would  rid 
him  of  an  additional  encumbrance.  But  it  had 
chaneed  that  some  one  who  had  visited  Bor- 
dea^x,  returned  with  so  lively  a  description  of 
Blanches  extraordinary  beauty^  as  completely 
changed  Sir  Philip's  system  of  domestic  policy. 
With  so  lovely  a  being  by  his  side  would  he  not 
become  of  double  importance  ?  and  might  she 
not,  by  forming  an  advantageous  alliance^  prove 
a  stepping-stone  to  every  scheme  of  ambition. 
Sir  Philip's  determination  was  soon  taken  ^  and 
shortly  after^  he  announced  to  his  wife  that  he 
had  complied  with  her  repeated  solicitations  for 
the  return  of  Blanch,  and  had  already  written 
to  Bordeaux  on  the  subject.  Lady  Courtenay 
was  overpowered  with  joy,  surprise,  and  grati- 
tude; her  wishes  had  indeed  been  frequent,  but 
she  knew  her  husband's  nature  too  well  to 
weary  him  by  prayers.  He  had  always  been 
her  idol,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  difficulty 
she  foimd  in  concealing  her  predilection  had 
determined  the  baronet  on  consoling  the  lady 
with  hb  hand  and  himself  with  her  fortune. 
Implicit,  unqualified  obedience,  was  the  tribute 

VOL.  I.  K 
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which  he  exacted,  and  in  the  payment  of  which 
she  never  paused.  Easily  excited  by  joy  or 
grief,  and  as  easily  pacified.  Lady  Courtenay 
was  nevertheless  happy.  The  repulsive  look 
that  checked  the  slightest  demonstration  of  her 
"  sensibility^^  (even  when  called  forth  by  affec- 
tion for  himself),  the  slighting  answer  to  her 
opinions  on  any  subject  which  Sir  Philip 
deemed  above  the  capacity  of  woman,  occa* 
sioned  a  feeUng  of  mortification  that  was  but 
momentary.  Lady  Courtenay,  with  her  tender 
heart,  passed  unscathed  through  a  thousand 
nameless  trials,  which  might  have  overpowered 
many  a  stronger  mind.  Thus  the  blow  may 
rebound  from  the  hollow  surface,  but  fall  with 
fatal  violence  on  that  body  whose  solidity  offers 
resistance  to  its  force.  The  submissive  wife 
did  not  even  blame  her  lord  in  thought.  "  It 
was  his  way ;  he  was  so  superior  to  herself  and 
every  one  else,  that  he  could  not  bring  down 
his  superior  notions  to  a  level  with  those  of  the 
world  in  general.^^ 

Had  any  one  inquired  if  Sir  PhiUp^s  general 
deportment  were  kind,  she  would  have  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  without  the  slightest 
hesitation.     She  dehghted  in  the  opportunity 
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of  asserting  that  they  had  never  had  one  word 
of  altercation  since  their  marriage ;  which,  thanks 
to  her  silent  forbearance  and  prompt  obedience, 
was  strictly  true.  Cold  and  unconfiding,  but 
courteous  in  the  extreme,  Courtenay,  when  in 
public,  treated  his  wife  with  a  respect  that  he 
hoped  his  example  might  ensure  from  others. 
The  day  that  she  stood  beside  him  at  the  altar. 
Lady  Courtenay  beheved  herself  the  most  en- 
viable of  beings,  and  the  day  of  her  presentation 
at  court,  when  his  majesty  inquired  of  Sir 
PhiUp  if  that  lady  were  his  wife,  her  heart  beat 
with  corresponding  feeUngs  of  pride  and  affec- 
tion, although  so  many  years  had  elapsed  since 
their  union. 
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CHAPTER   XIL 


The  inevitable  grief  attending  the  separaticm 
of  two  devotedly  attached  beings  was  (in  tihe 
case  of  William  and  Blanch)  greatly  aggravated 
by  the  unusual  and  uncertain  circumstanoes  in 
which  they  were  both  placed.    On  William's 
side  regret  was  mingled  with  the  dread  of  ex^ 
citing  a  warrantable   suspicion,  both   on  the 
subject  of  his  family  and  his  future  prospects. 
He  feared  lest  his  mysterious  silence  shoiild 
appear  doubly  reprehensible  to  Blanch's  calmer 
judgment ;  and,  above  all^  lest^  in  a  moment  of 
perplexity,  she  should  seek  refuge  in  the  dis*^ 
closure  of  her    secret  to  some  disinterested 
friend. 

^^  How/'  he  asked  himself,  "  could  the  most 
indulgent  of  mortals  approve  the  conduct  of 
that  man  who  had  suffered  his  betrothed  bride 
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to  depart  without  the  slightest  intimation  of  his 
foture  plans^  or  of  the  time  and  manner  in 
which  he  would  claim  her  hand  ?  ^' 

Yet  the  promise^  which  his  uncle  had  exact- 
ed, was  sacred  in  Clifford's  eyes,  and  had  never 
been  violated  by  him;  the  only  two  persons 
with  whom  he  had  ever  conversed  on  the  sub- 
ject, were,  De  Brissac  and  the  prisoner.  The 
former,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  personally 
aioquainted  with  the  Chevalier  Clifford ;  and  the 
hitter,  in  course  of  conversation,  had  inquired 
with  much  apparent  interest,  if  William  were 
related  to  two  brothers,  who  some  years  ago 
had  frequented  the  court  of  Versailles,  one  of 
whom  had  married  a  French  lady,  and  returned 
to  England,  but  the  other,  who  was  the  elder, 
had  since  been  exiled  in  consequence  of  his 
attachment  to  the  tmfortunate  Stuarts.  Find- 
ing that  his  uncle's  previous  history  was  as  well 
Iflftown  to  Dumont  as  to  himself,  William  occa- 
sionally discussed  the  matter  with  his  friend, 
without  any  breach  of  confidence.  The  moment 
was,  he  thought,  now  arrived,  when  it  was  in- 
cumbent upon  him  to  take  some  steps  with 
regard  to  his  future  prospects.  He  therefore 
commenced  an  epistle,  in  which,  after  a  variety 
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of  indifferent  intelligence,  he  informed  the 
"whilome^^  earl,  that  his  nephew  entertained 
serious  intentions  of  marriage,  which  circum- 
stance naturally  increased  his  anxiety  for  the 
recovery  of  the  fortune  and  estates.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  express  his  sorrow  that,  according 
to  his  uncle^s  present  determination,  the  only 
prospect  of  succession  was  coupled  with  an 
event  which  he  prayed  Grod  to  avert.  He  then 
made  use  of  every  argument  that  he  judged 
likely  to  remove  the  chevalier's  scruples,  and 
induce  him  to  take  the  only  means  for  regaining 
the  possessions  for  himself,  with  the  succession 
for  his  nephew.  He  composed  four  or  five  de- 
spatches in  this  strain  before  he  achieved  one 
that  perfectly  satisfied  him,  on  all  points,  and 
then,  having  read  that  over  with  profound  atten- 
tion, he  committed  it  to  the  flames ! 

There  was  something  grating  to  the  delicacy 
of  William's  mind,  in  even  alluding  to  the  cir- 
cumstance ;  and  he  felt  that  he  was  wronging 
both  his  uncle  and  himself,  by  asking  the 
former  to  make  the  only  sacrifice  he  had  ever 
refused,  and  by  appearing  (himself)  for  the  first 
time,  as  a  suppliant. 

As  he  watched  his  own  letter  consume,  Wil- 
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liam  perhaps  appreciated  the  chevalier's  re- 
pugnance to  solicit  a  favour  better  than  he  had 
ever  done  before. 

Melancholy  and  dispirited  he  left  the  house, 
^d  wandering  through  the  streets,  found  him- 
self at  the  doorof  the  Hotel  IVAubry. 

He  followed  the  servant  mechanically  to  that 
room  which  teemed  with  the  recollection  of 
Blanch,  and  felt  grateful  that  he  was  left  there 
alone  for  a  few  moments,  while  his  arrival  was 
j:nade  known  to  Madame  D'Aubry.     He  stood 
as  if  entranced,  casting  his  eye  wistfully  around 
faim,  with  the  same  feeUng  as  that  experienced  by 
the  Indian  priest,  who  stood  before  the  vacant  al- 
tar of  his  temple,  when  desecrated  by  the  removal 
of  its  patron  deity.     A  thousand  objects  con- 
nected with  her  he  loved  addressed  themselves 
to  his  inmost  heart.     Her  little  table  stood  in 
the  recess,  and  on  it  were  scattered  a  few  things 
that  had  once  belonged  to  her;  at  the  open 
window  her  plants  were  stiU  thriving,  and  an 
.exquisitely-finished    portrait    of    herself   now 
himg  on  that  side  of  the  room  she  usually  oc- 
cupied.   The  picture  was  Blanches  parting  gift 
to  her  aunt,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  sub- 
dued tone  of  its  colouring,  as  well  as  for  its 
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striking  resemblance  to  the  originaL  Siie  wa^ 
painted  in  the  dress  of  Diana^  and  was  leaning 
on  the  well-known  altar ;  and  William  felt  con- 
vinced that  the  arrangement  of  the  picture  had 

been  influenced  by  a  desire  to  perpetuate  th^ 
memory  of  that  evening,  on  which  they  had 

plighted  their  vows. 

How  long  did  he  stand  and  gaze  upon  those 
speaking  features;  upon  that  peculiar  smile^ 
which  appeared  to  waver  between  joy  and  sor- 
row, awaiting  a  look  or  a  word  from  one  it 
loved,  to  decide  the  undetermined  expression. 

He  stood  before  the  picture  until  he  almost 
wondered  the  ardour  of  his  gaze  did  not  warm 

I 

it  into  life,  and  then  he  turned  away,  and  cast 
himself  upon  a  chair;  but  his  eyes  were  again 
attracted  and  spell-bound  there. 

The  interview  with  Madame  D*  Aubry  was  not 
calculated  either  to  cheer  or  console  William. 
On  entering  the  apartment  she  gave  way  to  a 
burst  of  tears,  and  forgetting  that  Clifford  had 
as  strong  a  claim  to  compassion  as  herself,  she 
detailed  at  length  the  irreparable  loss  she  had 
sustained  in  Blanch,  while  with  little  judgment 
she  dwelt  upon  the  wilful,  and  somewhat  ty- 
rannical  disposition  of  Sir  Philip  Courtenay,  and 
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Toretola  that  much  sorrow  would  result  from 
flbie  mfli^ence  of  such  a  character  over  his  daugl^- 
|ir^s  destiny. 

There  was  an  indecision  about  Mftd^m^ 
IVAul)^  with;  which  William  found  it  djffiyiji,!^ 
to  cope:  at  one  moment  she  lifted  her  eyqs  to 
the  picture^  and  broke  forth  into  a  passionate 
appeal  to  his  feelings^  addressing  him  a»  tl^e 
future  husband  of  Blanch ;  then,  after  a  ^ho^ 
pause^  her  whole  manner  would  change^  a^d 
ner  language  savour  of  reproach^  as  if  he  had; 
adcled  to  the  sorrow  of  parting.  Yet,  as  TSfil- 
liam  rose  to  depart,  she  called  him  her  dear 
son,  and  bade  him  welcome  to  the  house,  that 
could  no  longer  oflFer  any  attraction  either  for 
hinr  or  any  one  else,  now  that  its  brightest 
ornament  was  gone. 

William  closed  this  day  of  gloom  with  a  visit 
to  De  Brissac,  whose  health  and  spirits  wer& 
gradually,  but  visibly  declining.  Before  Clifford 
retired  to  rest,  however,  he  once  more  resumed 
his  pen,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  achieving  a 
letter  to  the  chevalier.  He  merely  annoimced 
his  engagement  to  the  daughter  of  Sir  Philip^ 
Cburtenay,  and  earnestly  requested  his  uncle^s^ 
permission  to  intrust  her  with  the  secret  of 
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their  family  afiairs^  pointing  out  the  embenass^ 
ment  he  had  experienced  in  seeing  her  depart 
without  clearing  up  the  mystery  which  himg 
round  his  name.  Perhaps  William  was  not 
judicious  in  one  of  the  arguments  which  he  ad- 
duced^ namely^  that  there  coidd  be  little  use  in 
endeavouring  to  keep  the  matter  a  secret,  since 
he  had  already  met  two  men^  in  Bordeaux,  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  whole  transaction, 
and  a  third  whom  he  shrewdly  believed  to  be 
so.  This  letter  remained  long  unanswered, 
although  WiUiam  entreated  for  a  speedy  reply, 
and  announced  his  intention  of  awaiting  it  at 
Bordeaux. 

Madame  IHAubry^s  servant,  who  returned  in 
due  time  from  England,  brought  with  him  a 
small  billet  for  William,  which  Blanch  enclosed 
in  a  letter  to  her  aunt,  and  which  gave  him  the 
more  pleasure,  as  it  had  been  stipulated  be- 
tween them,  that  they  should  not  correspond 
after  her  arrival  at  home,  except  on  an  occasion 
of  sickness,  or  any  emergency ;  a  plan  proposed 
by  Blanch,  and  acceded  to  the  more  readily  by 
William,  as  he  dreaded  the  risk  of  a  premature 
discovery. 

It  might  be  about  a  month  after  her  de- 
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paiture^  that   Clifford  received   the  following 
summons  from  De  Brissac : 

^^  He  is  going — I  know  it  would  grieve  you 
both  not  to  meet  again.  Supper  will  be  served 
at  the  usual  hour — I  shall  expect  you ;  but  be 
prudent  and  composed^  for  the  sake  of 

«  Louis.'^ 

Clifford  found  the  general  seated  at  table  with 
Dumont  and  two  officers  of  gendarmerie.  As 
he  entered,  De  Brissac  pressed  his  hand: — 
"  Gentlemen/^  he  said,  addressing  the  strangers, 
"I  present  to  your  notice  a  young  English 
friend  of  mine,  who  has  lived  among  us  for 
many  months. — M.  Dumont,  you  remember 
WiUiam  CUfford/^ 

Dumont  looked  up,  and  saluted  his  friend 
with  a  cold,  unruffled  courtesy,  that  sent  Wil- 
liam's blood  back  to  his  heart.  The  others 
eyed  the  new  comer,  and  then  bowing  distantly, 
proceeded  in  the  important  occupation  in  which 
they  were  engaged. 

William  took  the  vacant  seat  which  was 
placed  between  the  general,  who  presided  at 
the  head  of  the  table,  and  one  of  the  officers, 
while,  to  his  regret,  Dumont  sat  at  the  same 
side;  so  that  all  means  of  communication  were 
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thus  cut  oS,  and  even  the  prisoner^i  counte- 
rnance  concealed.  He  endeavoured  to  converse^ 
and  fortunately  the  unusual  style  of  his  kn^ 
guage  was  obvious  only  to  those  two^  who  woe* 
derstood  the  cause.  CliflFord  watched  with 
painful  anxiety  the  hand  that  was  occasionally 
extended,  and  Hstened  with  the  same  degree  of 
interest  to  every  breath  the  prisoner  drew. 

Dumont  did  not  speak  often ;  but  when  he 
did^  it  was  in  the  same  easy,  unembarrassed 
tone  that  was  natural  to  him. 

William^s  position  was  most  distressing :  he 
felt  that  every  moment  lessened  his  chance  of 
communication  with  the  prisoner^  while  the 
general,  who  remarked  every  change  of  his 
favourite's  countenance,  almost  regretted  the 
test  to  which  he  had  put  his  self*command. 

The  repast  was  finished,  and  Louis  de  Bris- 
sac,  who  loved  old  customs,  proposed  to  hii^ 
guests  to  form  a  circle  round  the  hearth,  and  dis»» 
ciiss  the  merits  of  his  Lafitte.  The  relative  posi- 
tions were  maintained,  and  William  had  ahnost 
abandoned  every  hope,  when  a  Uttle  incident 
occurred,  which  he  contrived  to  turn  to  some 
advantage.  Before  the  fire  lay  a  large  d€>g,  ^f 
a.  peculiar  breed,  the  property  of  the  youj^iges^ 


of  thd  offli36rti^  idio^  t^as  not  a  litAe  fluttered 
bytiie  adniitation  which  his  favourite  excitvsd^ 
WiQiam  in  particular  won  the  owner's  hearty 
b^'fi^^ently  caressing  and  noticing  the  ilobie 
tnimafc 

X  *»?l|6  is  my  constant  companion  and  fti^ndi*' 
tedakscid  t^e  gendarmes^  ^^we  are  neVer 
apart^  imd'understand  each  other  perfectly.  Do 
Wd  not,  Pepin  ?  ^^  he  added^  stroking  the  dog  as 
hfei^ke. 

"  You  are  indeed  to  be  envied,"  replied  Wil-' 
liatn,  '^^  aiid  I  hope  you  may  be  more  fortuiiate 
thiui  I  have  been;  for,  some  time  back,  I  su^- 
ttlUed  an  irreparable  loss,  in  just  such  a  friend/' 
{Hk  s!aiiled  as  he  laid  a  peculiar  emphasis  oiii^ 
the-wt)rf.)  *^  He  was  to  me  what  Pepin  is  t6 
you ;  l>ut  I  have  never  seen  him  since  one  daj^ 
— ^I- -reCoUcet  it  well — about  six  weeks  ago ;'  it 
vM  bn  a  Thursday — the  day  after  Madani^ 
lyAobry's  grand  f§te,  you  know,  general.'*      '^ 

*  AAd  have  you  never  discovered  any  trace 
(rf'lnm?''  inquired  the  officer,  in  a  tone  of 
sympathy.  ^ 

>^YeiJ,"  replied  William,  ^^1  am  sure  I  itoW' 
Han  once ;  but  it  was  in  a  crowd,  and  he  did 
not  a{)pear  to  recognise  me ;  nor  did  he  ever  bffiir 
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to  advance  towards  me ;  and  yet  it  must  hare 
been  Gkurton,  for  there  was  not  such  another  in 
the  whole  world/' 

*^  That  was  strange/'  observed  De  Brissac; 
*^but  perhaps  he  was  too  closely  watched.'' 

^^  Possibly,"  rejoined  William;  "but  I  cannot 
express  the  sorrow  and  disappointment  it  caused 
me.  I  lost  sight  of  him  before  I  could  arrive 
at  the  spot ;  but  I  do  assure  you — ^"  He  turned 
towards  the  officer,  and  repeated  his  assevera- 
tion, "I  would  go  any  where,  I  would  take  any 
steps  that  would  afford  the  slightest  chance  of 
recovering  him," 

'^  I  remember  once,"  observed  Dumont,  in  a 
careless  tone,  "having  the  same  misfortune 
about  a  large  dog  of  the  Pyrenean  breed,  which 
I  valued  highly.  I  was  in  the  country  at  the 
time,  and  every  inquiry  was  made,  but  in  vain. 
Shortly  after,  I  went  to  Paris,  and  although 
several  months  had  elapsed,  I  had  not  relin- 
quished all  hopes  of  recovering  the  animal, 
meeting  one  day  with  a  vender  of  dogs,  I  de- 
scribed my  loss,  and  offered  him  a  large  sum, 
to  be  paid  any  day  that  he  would  either  bring 
me  the  dog,  or  procure  some  tidings  of  him. 
^  I   have  no    doubt,   monsieur,'    replied    the 


•• 
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man^  ^  that  he  is  at  this  moment  in  Paris.  I 
haye  had  several  of  mine  stolen^  and  invariably 
found  them  here;  indeed/  added  he,  laugh- 
ing heartily  at  his  own  joke,  ^  if  I  missed 
one  of  my  tribe  in  Grand  Cairo,  I  should  feel 
sure  of  meeting  him  the  next  time  I  set  foot 
upon  the  Boulevards/  To  be  sure  we  are  many 
miles  from  the  capital  here ;  but,  according  to 
my  friend  the  dog  vender's  reasoning,  Paris  is 
the  receptacle  for  all  stolen  goods/' 

"One  thing  is  certain,''  repUed  the  officer, 
laughing, « it  wiU  give  Monsieur  I'Anglais,  here, 
a  good  excuse  for  setting  off  for  Paris  imme- 
diately to  find  his  dog,  or  make  his  fortune, 

whichever  you  will, y  instead  of  wasting  his 

time  here  in  the  provinces!  Poor  Pepin,  I 
must  contrive  to  get  you  safe  out  of  Bordeaux 
before  the  rascals  catch  a  glimpse  of  you." 

He  stooped  forward  to  caress  his  favourite, 
and  WiUiam,  seizing  the  opportunity  (and  se- 
cure from  the  scrutiny  of  the  other  officer,  who 
was  now  indulging  in  a  profound  nap),  darted 
a  look  of  anxious  inquiry  on  Dxmiont.  A  smile 
of  affectionate  inteUigence  played  round  the 
prisoner's  Ups  for  one  moment,  and  by  the 
time   the   officer  had  recovered  his  position. 
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-  -  ^■.' 


WiUiam^s  attention  was  engrossed  by  the  cu- 
riously-constmcted  collar  which  adorned  Pepiiv^s 
throat. 

'^I  do   not  intend/^  he  said,  smiling,  "to^ 
waste  my  time,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  it^, 
much  longer,  monsieur;  but,  in  my  way  to  £^- 
land,  I  shaU  certainly  remain  some  time  in  Parisj 
for,  when  last  there,  I  was  too  yoimg  to  enter 
into  the  merits  of  your  great  capital/' 

The  praises  showered  upon  his  dog,  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  general's  claret,  and  the  re- 
collection of  Paris,  had  a  most  animating  effect 
upon  the  spirits  of  the  young  officer. 

He  treated  the  society  to  an  elaborate  de- 
scription of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
French  metropolis,  intermixed  and,  as.  he 
thought,  enlivened  by  many  a  scandalous  ane^r 
dote ;  and  then  suddenly  starting  from  his  seat, 
he  awoke  his  comrade,  by  shouting  a  volley  of 
oaths  into  his  ear.  After  which,  cursing  him  re-  , 
peatedly  for  his  laziness,  he  begged  the  governor 
WQuldgive  orders  for  their  departure. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  rumbling  wheels  of  a 
cairiage  were  heard  in  the  courtyard,  and  the 
clattering  of  horses'  hoofs,  which  induced  Wfl-*^^ 
liam  to  believe  that  the  prisoner  was  to  be 
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conveyed  in  a  coach^  guarded  by  an  escort  of  ^ 
horse. 

Whfle  iJie  two  officers  were  enveloping  them- 
selves in  their  heavy  cloaks^  and  one  ridicided 
the  other  for  his  slow  and  sleepy  movements^ 
Dumont  advanced  towards  the  general^  and 
extended  his  hand.  The  old  man's  shook  in 
returning  the  fiiendly  pressure. 

^^6od  bless  you/'  he  said,  ^^  may  you  never 
regret  the  Fort  du  H^.'' 

^General,''  said  Dumont,  with  the  air  of  a 
monarch,  who  knows  that  every  word  will  b^ 
remembered,  ^*  may  the  recollection  of  your 
conduct  to  me  cheer  your  latest  moments.'' 

Here  the  gendarmes  inquired  if  the  pri- 
soner  were  ready,  and  he  repUed  in  the  affirms, 
tive.  The  general  then  took  leave  of  his  guests, 
with  the  hope  of  seeing  them  again,  and  in- 
quired  if  he  could  serve  Dumont  in  any  way. 

'  ^^  No,^'  replied  the  prisoner ;  ^^  except^  indeed, 
by  taking  care  of  the  laurel  which  I  planted  iii 
the  garden." 

Once  more  he  pressed  De  Brissac's  hand; 
and  then,  preceded  and  followed  by  one  of  the 
guards,  he  left  the  apartment,  but  not  until  he 
had  turned  hastily,  before  his  sleepy  guardian 
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could  detect  his  intention^  to  cast  a  ^boice 
upon  William,  that  showed  how  much  he 
grieved  at  the  separation,  althou^  jHiidence 
forbade  him  to  express  it  openly. 

The  door  closed,  and,  in  a  few  momentsj 
the  sound  of  receding  wheels  told  Clififord  that 
another  tie  which  had  bound  him  to  Bordeaux 
was  snapped  asimder. 

When  they  were  alone,  De  Brissac  turned 
to  the  young  EngUshman. 

*^  To  joxl/^  he  said,  '^  I  commit  the  care  of 
Dumont's  laurel;  there  may  be  more  leaves 
on  that  tree  than  we  think  for/^  He  was  silent, 
as  if  awaiting  an  answer,  and  then  continued. 
^^  I  will  not  inquire  into  your  future  plans, 
William,  or  how  far  you  may  be  influenced  by 
the  hope  of  seeing  Dumont  again ;  but,  believe 
me,  that  will  be  most  difficult,  for  the  pro- 
foundest  secrecy  is  observed  regarding  his  des- 
tination. One  thing,  however,  I  trust,  that 
while  you  remain  in  Bordeaux  we  may  often 
meet,  oftener  than  hitherto.  I  am  sadly 
changed :  I  have  a  horror  of  soUtude,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  accoimt  for ;  unless,  indeed,  it  arises 
from  a  dislike  to  ponder  over  the  gradual  decay 
of   my  own  frame.     I   have  never  shunned 
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death ;  but  it  is  sad  to  feel  every  energy  of 
body  and  mind  gradually  decrease/^ 

^^  I  will  not  leave  you,  unless  I  am  compelled 
to  do  so/*  replied  William,  earnestly ;  "  it  will 
be  a  consolation  to  myself  to  possess  the  know- 
ledge that  I  can  afford  you  any.  Will  you  make 
me  your  prisoner,  general,  instead  of  Dumont, 
until  letters,  which  I  am  daily  expecting,  call 
me  away? 

.  Charmed  by  this  proposition,  De  Brissac 
would  not  let  Clifford  depart  until  he  had  pro- 
mised to  return  on  the  morrow,  and  take  up  his 
abode  in  the  fortress,  at  least  for  some  Uttle  time. 
William  foimd  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  walk- 
ing in  the  Uttle  garden,  and  above  all,  tending 
the  laurel  which  Dumont  had  planted  with  his 
own  hands.  He  was  actively  employed  in  this 
service  one  day,  when  he  fancied  that  he  per- 
ceived something  white  protruding  from  the 
mould.  On  examining  further,  he  discovered  a 
paper,  and  the  general^s  words  instantly  re- 
curred to  his  mind.  It  bore  his  own  initials, 
and  having  divested  it  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  earth,  which  had  worked  its  way  in  be- 
tween the  folds,  he  read  as  follows: — ^^ Follow 
me  to  Paris,  and  when  there,  leave  no  means 
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untried  to  see  me.  Do  not  go  to  England  t>tt 
any  account  until  we  haye  met :  strange  as  it 
may  app^ar^  there  is  more  than  a  possibility 
of  toy  serving  you  in  the  object  of  your  ambi- 
tion* I  have  no  time  to  repeat  my  words ;  let 
them  weigh  in  your  determination.— Oaston.* 

Clifford  read  the  note  over  many  times^  until 
he  had  imprinted  every  syllable  upon  Us  me^ 
mory,  and  then  tore  it  in  a  thousand  pieces. 

Ffom  this  time  he  devoted  himself  to  a  con- 
stant attendance  upon  the  governor^  and  ob- 
served with  sincere  grief  the  rapid  strides'  with 
which  death  was  approaching  that  excellent  old 
man.  Yet,  excepting  the  outward  signs  of  dis- 
ease and  suffering,  Louis  de  Brissac,  wheii  in 
the  society  of  his  young  friend,  appeared  ihe^ 
same  cheerful,  single-hearted  being  as  formerly, 
with  the  same  disregard  for  himself,  and  atten- 
tion to  others.  He  would  urge,  nay  insist, 
upon  William's  leaving  him,  to  mix  once  inore 
in  society;  and  when  Clifford  refused  to  do  sO^' 
the  general  would  endeavour  to  appear  angirjri ' 
until  he  heard  from  the  yoimg  man's  lips  that 
Bordeaux  had  no  longer  any  charms  for  him, 
excepting  by  the  fireside  of  the  governor.  De' 
Brissac  never  touched   upon  the   subject  of 
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BJ|pti|qhf6  departure^  for  Clifford  had  never  al^ 
\^d^  tP  it^  and  he  consequently  supposed  thai 
i^.iidea  of  that  alliance  had  been  given  V!p» 
The}i:yrould  sit  together^  the  old  and  the  youngs 
with  their  age^  appearance^  character^  and  prpr 
specta^  all  essentially  different^  and  yet  attuned 
by  sentiments  of  gratitude  on  one  side^  and  un- 
fei^ed  affection  on  the  other.  For  hours  tpge^ 
ther  would  William  divert  the  old  man  with  the 
account  of  his  travels  in  distant  lands^  or  in 
cqmpUaace  with  the  general's  frequent  request^ 
sipg  to  him^  in  that  sweet  low  voice  which  could 
%d  its  way  to  De  Brissac's  as  to  Blanches 
heart. 

/  . 

Days  lengthened  into  weeks^  and  weeks 
we^r^  striding  into  months^  and  William^  whose 
every  hope  was  centred  on  the  journey  to  Paris,, 
since  Pumont's  mysterious  communication^  felt 
that  every  hour  might  lower  him  in  Blanch's 
estimatioji^  and  heighten  the  obstacles  between 
them. ,  He  at  length  received  a  short  and  un« 
satisfactory  letter  from  his  imcle^  forbidding^ 
hiiPi  on  pain  of  his  lasting  displeasure^  to  men- 
tio|i.the  drcumstances  of  his  disgrace  to  Blandbu. 
The  fact  of,  her  being  a  woman  was  in  itself 
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sufficient  to  render  such  comnnmication  dan- 
gerous ;  but  above  all  at  this  moment,  when 
she  was  at  the  court  of  George  the  First,  to 
whom  her  father  was  devoted.  The  chevalier 
enjoined  patience :  he  would  think  the  matter 
over ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  he  recommended 
change  of  scene,  and  a  journey  to  Paris,  as  the 
best  means  of  diverting  his  nephew's  thoughts. 
Everything  combined  to  increase  William's  im- 
patience to  leave  Bordeaux,  but  tOie  increasing 
iUness  of  De  Brissac  chained  him  to  the  spot. 
He  could  not  leave  that  kind  and  generous 
friend  to  die  alone;  no  subsequent  happi- 
ness, no  future  success  could  ever  stifle  the 
remorse  which  such  a  step  would  have  entailed. 
He  concealed  the  difficulty  of  his  position  from 
the  general,  who,  he  well  knew,  would  urge  his 
departure,  and  strove  to  drown  every  reflection 
in  the  hope  of  repaying,  in  some  measure,  De 
Brissac's  kindness. 

To  Madame  IHAubry,  whom  he  now  but 
rarely  saw,  he  enjoined  the  task  of  acquainting 
Blanch  with  the  cause  of  his  detention  at  Bor- 
deaux, but  she  invariably  replied,  that  it  was 
most  difficult  to  do  so  without  mentioning  his 
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name^  or  couching  the  message  in  such  terms  as 
would  excite  the  suspicion  of  her  parents^  who 
would  of  course  see  the  letters  she  received. 

CUflFord  gathered  from  this  evasive  reply,  and 
from  the  hesitation  with  which  Madame  D^Au- 
bry  spoke,  that  she  had  neither  done,  nor  did 
she  intend  to  do  his  bidding;  for  in  this  in- 
stance fear  triumphed  over  every  other  feeling. 
.    Often,  when  the  general  was  sleeping,  William 
would  sit  and  ponder  over  these  and  other  cir- 
cumstances ;  with  his  eager  mind,  fretted  and 
chafed  by  the  curb  that  checked  his  impatience 
and  compelled  him  to  inaction,  until  haunted  by 
a  thousand  doubts  and  fears,  wrought  to  a  climax 
by  the  intensity  of  passion,  he  would  rise  from 
his  seat,  and  pace  the  room  in  a  state  almost  of 
distraction,  half  resolved  to  set  out  for  Paris 
that  very  moment.     But  as  he  paused  before 
the  wasted  form  of  De  Brissac,  and  gazed  upon 
those  venerable  features,  where  death  had  al- 
ready placed  his  seal,  and  which,  beneath  the 
influence  of  sleep,  scarcely  displayed  any  of  the 
characteristics  of  Ufe,  then  the  noble  heart  of 
William  CliflFord  would  repel  the  thought,  and 
expand  with  nearly  fihal  affection  towards  that 
good  old  man.   There  were  times,  indeed,  when 
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De  Brissac  appeared  so  cheerful^  that  'William 
almost  fancied  his  health  might  be  restored  by 
care  and  vigilance ;  but  he  relinquished  all  hope 
when^  one  evenings  the  general  ¥ras  seized  with 
sudden  and  violent  deliriimi. 

Clifford  watched  by  his  bedside  many  long 
and  weary  nights^  listening  to  his  incoherent  and 
rambling  speeches^  and  regretting  the  violence 
which  gradually  imdermined  his  scanty  remains 
of  strength.  He  raved  principally  of  the  late 
king  and  Dimiont ;  promising  the  former  that 
he  would  never  disclose  any  secret  connected 
with  the  latter ;  but  frequently  addi^sing  Wil- 
liam with  an  entreaty  not  to  leave  him — ^then 
suddenly  breaking  forth  into  a  heartrending 
lamentation  at  his  absence ;  and  all  this^  with 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  that  faithful  friend^  whose 
attendance  was  more  unremitting  than  ever. 

It  was  towards  the  termination  of  the  sixth 
night;  that;  perceiving  the  general  in  a  calm 
and  profound  sleeps  such  as  he  had  not  enjoyed 
since  the  commencement  of  the  delirium^  Wil- 
liam yielded  to  the  physician^s  entreaties^  and, 
leaving  him  to  watch  by  the  invalid,  stole  out 
of  the  room  to  seek  the  repose  which  he  had 
long  denied  himself.  He  slept  ior  several  hours. 
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and  was  roused  about  the  middle  of  the  day  by 
the  entrance  of  the  general^s  physician^  who 
came  to  announce  that  De  Brissac  had  awoke, 
free  from  delirium^  and  insisted  upon  seeing  all 
the  despatches.  ^^  He  even  threatened  to  rise, 
which,  in  his  present  weak  state,   would  be 

highly  improper/'  continued  Monsieur  L ; 

"  but  I  trust  I  have  dissuaded  him  from  so  rash 
a  step.  Although  I  could  not  succeed  with 
regard  to  the  despatches,  we  must  therefore 
hope  that  the  communications  are  trifling  and 
insignificant ;  for,  believe  me,  the  slightest  ex- 
citanent  might  be  fatal.  I  left  hun^  according 
to  his  wish^  about  an  hour  ago,  and  he  has  just 
sent  me  word  that  he  is  most  anxious  to  see 
you,  M.  Clifford ;  and  I  feel  sure  you  will  re- 
member my  injunctions,  and  endeavour  to  keep 
his  mind  as  quiet  as  possible.^^ 

William  lost  no  time  in  descending  to  the 
general^s  apartment,  whom,  to  his  surprise  and 
regret,  he  found  sitting  up,  and  dressed  in  full 
uniform,  while  on  the  table  lay  a  despatch  bag 
and  several  papers. 

There  was  a  beaming  expression  on  De  Bris- 
sac's  coimtenance,  which  impressed  Clifford 
with  the  idea  that  he  had  received  some  pleas- 

VOL.  I.  L 
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ing  intelligence.  His  cheek  was  flushed^  and 
his  eye  bright^  although  it  still  bore  a  wild  and 
haggard  look^  the  trace  of  recent  delirium.  He 
made  Clifford  sit  beside  him^  and  thus  spoke 
to  him  cheerfully^  though  his  voice  was  hollow^ 
and  he  appeared  to  articulate  with  difficulty. 

^^  How  grateful  I  am/^  he  said^  as  he  pressed 
William^s  hand^  ^^that  I  have  been  spared  to 
see  this  day.     Perhaps  you  heard  that  a  special 
messenger  arrived  last  night,  but  you  did  not 
know  the  news  he  brought  me  \" 
'    The  general  put  a  letter  into  Clifford's  hand^ 
whidi  bore  the  sign  and  seal  of  Philip^  Duke 
of  Orleans^  Regent  of  France^  the  purport  of 
which  was — ^though  couched  in  that  language 
of  etiquette    and   ceremony^    which    requires 
a  whole  page  to  convey  the  meaning  of   a 
simple  sentence  —  that  the  regent,  in  look- 
ing   over    some  papers  of    his  late  majesty, 
discovered    the    copy    of   an    official    letter 
among   them    (bearing  the  date   of   a    short 
time     previous    to    the    king's    death),     in 
which  his  majesty  signified  his  intention  of 
bestowing  the  first  vacancy  of  knight  grand 
cross  of  the  royal  and  military  order  of  St. 
Louis  on  General  de  Brissac,  commandant,  &c. 
The  regent  here  copied  several  words  of  en- 
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comium  from  the  king's  own  letter^  and  then 
proceeded  to  say^  that  it  had  ever  been  his 
study  to  fulfil  the  slightest  injunctions  of  his 
lamented  sovereign  and  kinsman^  and  he  would 
therefore  no  longer  delay  pressing  upon  General 
De  Brissac  the  acceptance  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
order,  which  had  most  opportunely  occurred. 

While  William  read  the  letter,  weighing  in 
his  mind  how  far  the  politic  regent's  discovery 
might  be  influenced  by  the  wish  of  sealing  the 
veteran's  lips,  and  engrossing  his  latest  thoughts, 
by  a  gift  that  could  in  fact  be  considered  little 
better  than  a  loan,  in  the  present  state  of  De 
Brissac's  health,  the  eager-minded  general 
was  engaged  in  a  scrutiny  of  the  cross,  star, 
and  ribbon,  that  accompanied  the  letter. 

^^  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?"  he  inquired, 
with  a  smile  of  honest  pride,  as  Clifford  re- 
turned the  precious  docimient. 

*^  I  think,"  replied  the  other  gravely,  ^^  that  it 
must  be  a  source  of  real  gratification  to  find 
that  you  were  remembered  in  the  king's  latest 
moments ;  and  I  trust  that  this  (he  pointed  to 
the  letter)  will  prove  a  more  efficient  remedy 
for  your  present  illness  than  any  that  have 
been  hitherto  administered." 

l2 
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"  Yes  P^  exclaimed  De  Brissac^  eagerly,  "  yes ! 
in  his  latest  moments,  when  the  affairs  of  France^ 
nay,  of  the  world  itself,  were  pressing  on  his 
mind,  that  he  should  have  remembered  me  or 
that  trifling  service,  which  any  Christian  would 
have  rendered  to  another  !" 

He  paused  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
added  more  seriously, 

^^  Do  you  know,  William,  it  appears  to  me- 
like  a  message  from  the  tomb,  to  remind  me 
that  I  should  not  repine  at  leaving  a  world 
which  can  no  longer  boast  of  possessing  Louis 
the  Great.  Give  me  your  arm,  William,  and 
assist  me  to  cross  this  ribbon  over  my  right 
shoulder ;  I  should  scorn  an  humbler  squire  on 
such  an  occasion/' 

He  rose  with  difficulty,  in  spite  of  Clifford's 
remonstrances,  and,  leaning  on  his  arm,  talked 
for  some  time  in  a  half-serious  half-jesting 
mood ;  but  William  observed  with  concern 
many  visible  signs  of  excitement  manifesting 
themselves  in  his  countenance  and  deportment. 
De  Brissac  then,  still  leaning  on  his  friend,  made 
him  advance  into  the  centre  of  the  apartment, 
while  by  degrees  his  eye  again  assumed  that 
wildness  which  had  characterized  it  for  several 
days  before. 
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The  young  Englishman  was  now  seriously 
alarmed;  but  his  entreaties  that  the  general 
would  compose  himself  and  sit  down,  were  of 
no  eflFect,  for  De  Brissac  displayed  an  obstinacy 
that  was  imnatural  to  him.  He  answered  peev- 
ishly, and  then  quarrelled  with  Clifford  for 
having  placed  the  star  on  the  wrong  side. 

^^  I  feel  perfectly  well,'^  he  continued,  "  arid 
will  no  longer  remain  a  prisoner  in  this  dismal 
room.  Will  you  order  our  horses,  William  ?  I 
have  long  intended  to  call  upon  the  prefect,  and 
will  do  so  to-day. — ^You  shake  your  head  I  and,  I 
see,  suppose  me  weak  enough  to  wish  his  majesty 
benefits  known  in  Bordeaux  !^^  He  grasped 
William's  arm  convulsively,  and  then  looked 
into  his  face  as  if  he  would  have  read  his  soul. 

^^  Did  you  tell  me  that  the  king  appeared  by 
night  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  with  the  cross  in 
his  hand  ? — It  is  the  more  sacred,  then,  for  he 
is  in  heaven. — ^Why  do  you  look  so  sorrowfal, 
William  Clifford  ?  It  was  not  my  fault  that  Du- 
mont  was  taken  away  from  us. — Holy  Virgin ! 
are  you  a  coward  to  stand  there  so  still  when 
the  king's  horse  lies  dead  beneath  him  ?  Mother 
of  Heaven !  another  moment^  and  Louis  had 
been  no  more.'' 
.    ^^  For  God's  sake,  general,"  exclaimed  Clif- 
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for49  Aa  v(»ce  trembling  wi&  grief  and  anxiety^ 
^becalm.  Let  me  assist  yon  lx>  your  bed,  and 
call  Monsienr  L into  the  room.^ 

"  No,  no,^  cried  De  Brissac,  impatiently; 
^^  no  more  physicians  for  me.  It  is  yon  who 
protract  my  recovery  by  talking  in  this  manner. 
— ^I  am  quite  well — quite  strong  now,  and  you 
iwish  to  confine  me  to  liiat  horrid  place  where  I 
bave  raved  like  a  madman.  No  physicians  tat 
fae  {  Call  no  <me;  bat  if  you  are  tired  of  this 
dnll  life,  leave  me !  I  can  stand  without  your 
assistanoe.^^ 

As  he  spoke  he  endeavoured  to  advance  a 
few  steps,  but  stagg^ed  back,  and  again  sub- 
mitted to  Clifford's  support.  He  grew,  however, 
more  vehement  in  his  language,  more  ehanged 
in  his  appearance,  till  at  last,  tearing  the  cross 
from  the  ribbon,  he  pressed  it  eagerly  to  his 
lips*.  ^^.See !''  he  cried,  ^^  that  is  the  image  of 
Saint  Louis,  but  there  are  two  saints  now  of 
Uiat  name  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  one 
beckons  me  to  him.  Blessed  mother  of  God, 
give  me  entrance  there !''  He  crossed  his  arms 
upon  his  breast  and  half-closed  his  eyes,  wUle 
an  expression  of  devotional  calm  reposed  for  a 
few  seconds  upon  his  pallid  coimtenanoe ;  then 
opening  his  eyes  he  stared  wildly  around,  and 
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raising  his  arm^  as  if  in  the  act  of  leading  on 
his  troops^  he  shouted^  ^^  God  and  Saint  Denis  \" 
in  a  loud  and  almost  unearthly  tone^  that  made 
William  shudder  and  avert  his  head.  As  he  did 
so^  he  felt  De  Brissac  weigh  heavily  upon  him^ 
so  heavily,  that,  unprepared  as  he  was,  Clifford 
sank  upon  one  knee,  and  received  the  dying 
form  of  the  old  soldier  in  his  arms.  The  head 
rested  on  his  shoulder,  the  lips  moved,  a^d  the 
agitated  young  man  stooped  forward  to  catch 
the  last  accents  of  his  friend,  and  with  deep 
emotion  heard  his  own  name  faindy  murmured. 
One  struggle,  one  hc^ow  rattling  sound  in  the 
tiiroat,  and  the  soul  of  De  Biissac  was  gon^  to 
its  last  account ! 

William  had  seen  deaith,  but  he  had  never 
before  watched  the  departure  of  one  he  loved ; 
and  as  he  gazed  on  the  emaciated,  though  still 
noble  form,  that  lay  senseless  at  his  feet,  aiifl 
felt  in  vain  for  the  beating  of  that  loyal  heart, 
which  could  beat  no  longer,  he  bent  earnestly 
over  the  senseless  form;  and,  When  he  again 
raised  his  head,  the  cold,  inanimate  features  of 
the  corpse,  were  bathed  in  tears,  such  as  msin- 
hbod  need  not  blush  to  own. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


William  CliflFord  was  in  Paris;  that  Paris 
which  for  so  many  months  had  formed  the 
theme  of  his  solitary  musings.  Long  and  often 
had  he  dwelt  upon  the  prospect  of  his  arrival 
-there^  until  by  degrees  he  had  accustomed  himseU 
to  the  belief,  that  at  Paris  every  difficulty  woidd 
be  overcome  and  his  destiny  assume  a  fairer 
aspect.  So  vague  and  uncertain  indeed  was  the 
future  which  lay  before  him,  that  William  might 
be  excused  for  grasping  at  the  slightest  hope 
which  bore  a  tangible  form,  even  though  that 
hope  were  founded  on  so  slight  a  basis  as  the 
words  of  a  captive. 

Yet  as  he  entered  the  large  city,  then 
plunged  in  all  the  dissipation  for  which  the 
regency  was  remarkable,  he  felt  his  hopes 
recede  with  every  step  he  took.  The  noise,  the 
traffic^  and  turmoil  of  the  streets ;  the  swarms 
of  inhabitants  of  every  class  and  description. 
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each  intent  on  their  individual  errand;  the 
multipUcity  of  vehicles,  the  confused  murmur 
of  tongues,  the  coarse  joke,  and  the  shrill 
laugh,  interrupted  by  the  cry  of  the  itinerant 
tradesman : — all  these,  and  many  other  charac- 
teristics of  a  vast  and  populous  city,  had  the 
effect  of  depressing  Clifford's  spirits ;  and  has- 
tening towards  the  appointed  hotel,  he  panted 
for  the  silence  of  his  own  apartment,  and  the 
fireedom  of  his  own  thoughts. 

The  last  year  of  his  life  had  been  passed  in 
the  comparatively  small  town  of  Bordeaux, 
where,  owing  to  the  accidental  meeting  with 
Be  Brissac,  he  had  never  been  considered  as  a 
perfect  stranger.  The  generaPs  acquaintance 
became  his ;  every  society  was  open  to  the 
friend  of  the  commandant;  and  there,  in 
course  of  time,  he  had  contracted  those  ties  of 
love  and  friendship  which,  while  they  bound 
him  to  Blanch  and  Dumont,  endeared  the  scene 
of  so  much  happiness. 

The  heart  that  has  long  been  accustomed  to 
the  sweet  dependence  of  affection,  shrinks  with- 
in itself  amid  the  loneliness  of  a  crowd ! 

CUfford  was  at  this  moment  impressed  with 
a-  melancholy  which  he  had  never  experienced 

liS 
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before;  and  all  the  objects  round  him  finreed 
upon  his  mind  the  reflection  that,  alone  in  the 
world  of  P^ria^  without  a  aing^  acquaintance  or 
connexion,  it  would  be  madness  to  dream  of 
effecting  an  entrance  into  any  of  the  state 
prisons,  even  supposing  he  could  diiMsover  into 
which  Dumont  had  been  thrown* 
.  The  young  man  meditated  on  the  path  he 
was  to  pursue;  and  while  indination  led  him  to 
shun  the  splendid  society  of  Paris,  mature  re- 
flection urged  an  entirely  opposite  course.  He 
must  frequent  the  court,  become  known  to  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and,  ay<Mding 
carefully  every  thing  that  was  calculated  to 
arouse  suspicion,  he  must  gradually  league  him* 
self  with  those  who  were  capable  oi  senrii^ 
him  in  the  affidr  of  Dumont,  while  the  possi- 
bility of  meeting  the  Duke  de  P frequently 

recurred  to  his  mind. 

The  will  of  De  Brissac,  which,  according  to 
the  old  man^s  desire,  had  been  opened  in  his 
dear  son^s  presence  (for  by  that  name  had  he 
frequently  addressed  him  during  his  last  ill- 
ness), constituted  Clifford  executor,  and  sole 
heir  of  all  his  property,  both  landed  and  per- 
sonal; for  the  general  had  taken  proper  mea- 
sures to  rj^move  all  legal  difficulties  relating  to 
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die  amccession  ot  an  alien.  The  total  amount 
(although  not  very  considerable  if  regarded  as  a 
fortune)^  combined  with  his  former  pittance^ 
was  wealth  to  Clifford.  He  installed  the  two 
old  servants  of  his  benefactor  in  the  Chateau  de 
Brissac^  demanding  no  other  service  from  them 
than  the  care  of  the  house;  and  then^  unen*^ 
cumbered  by  any  expense  attending  an  esta- 
blishment, he  found  himself  comparatively  a 
rich  man. 

Clifibrd^  though  he  despised  the  petty  mean-* 
ness  which  actuates  the  mass  of  human  nature^ 
was  too  wise  not  to  turn  it  to  advantage  when 
compelled  to  come  in  contact  with  selfish  and 
timeserving  spirits.  He  was  wqll  aware^  that 
the  arrival  of  an  humble  individual  with  a 
scanty  retinue  would  pass  utterly  imnoticed^  but 
that  the  proprietor  of  the  inn  would  gladly 
spread  the  report  that  he  had  the  honour  of 
entertaining  a  distinguished  guest, 

Clifford  having  arrived  at  the  unpleasant 
conclusion  that  he  had  a  part  to  play  during 
his  sojourn  at  Paris^  determined  to  enter  upcnti 
the  r6ie  immediately^  the  first  scene  of  which 
was  to  be  acted  with  his  landlord.  He  there^ 
fore  summoned  the  person  in  question^  and^ 
with  a  fomp  diat  was  foreign  to  his  nattn^^  artd 
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which  he  scorned  in  secret,  the  young  English- 
man announced  to  his  admiring  host,  that,  on 
the  following  morning,  he  should  require  a  suite 
of  apartments  more  spacious  and  commodious. 
Then,  with  a  condescension  which  flattered  the 
man's  self-love,  Clifford  consulted  him  on  the 
choice  of  a  coachmaker,  and  required  his 
assistance  in  procuring  a  sidtable  retinue  of 
servants.  After  which,  he  made  some  casual 
inquiries  relative  to  the  hour  at  which  the 
regent  generally  granted  his  audiences,  and 
then,  as  mine  host  himself  described  it,  ^^he 
dismissed  me  with  a  gracious  expression  of 
satisfaction.'' 

The  stratagem  succeeded  admirably.  The 
landlord  left  his  guest's  presence  duly  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  his  dignity,  and  that 
very  night  it  was  known  in  most  quarters  of 
Paris  that  a  foreigner  of  distinction  had  arrived 
upon  a  diplomatic  mission,  and  taken  up  his 
abode  at  the  Chevalier  de  Malte. 

Shortly  afterwards  Clifford  demanded  an 
audience  of  the  regent,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
storing to  his  highness  the  insignia  of  the 
general^s  order. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  received  him  most 
graciously,  and  Clifford  fancied  he  could  detect 
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a  smile  of  triumph  at  the  success  of  his  plan 
(for  as  such  William  had  always  considered  the 
sudden  and  wonderful  discovery  of  the  late 
king's  letter).  With  the  truly  royal  predilec- 
tion for  interrogatory,  the  regent  questioned 
William  closely  about  the  general,  and  the 
system  he  exercised  in  the  Fort  du  Ha.  But 
William  answered  his  highness  in  an  easy,  un- 
embarrassed manner,  and,  perfectly  aware  that 
his  inquiries  pointed  to  Dumont,  mentioned  him 
carelessly  in  conjunction  with  the  mass  of  pri- 
soners, and  without  specifying  his  name.  When 
the  inquisitive  prince  thought  fit  to  touch  upon 
Clifford's  own  concerns,  the  latter  stifled  the 
rising  spirit  of  resentment,  and  explained  to  his 
highness,  that,  having  been  detained  at  Bor- 
deaux, on  his  road  to  Paris,  the  society  proved 
so  attractive,  and  General  de  Brissac  so  kind, 
that  he  prolonged  his  stay  until  the  death  of 
that  worthy  veteran,  who  crowned  his  former 
acts  of  friendship  by  leaving  him  heir  to  all  his 
possessions. 

The  goodhumoured  prince  was  delighted  by 
the  young  EngUshman's  manner  and  address, 
and  though  he  at  first  appeared  resolved  on 
inquiring  further  into  the  cause  of  De  Brissac's 
generosity,  and  was  anxious  to  know  if  Wil- 
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liam  often  frequented  the  foiisress ;  yet  the  re^ 
plies  he  received  were  so  well  managed^  that  his 
highness  soon  turned  the  conrersation  on  other 
subjects.  He  conversed  for  some  time  in  En-* 
glish,  called  William^  jestingly^  the  Baron  de 
Brissac  (a  title  he  might  daim  in  right  of  his 
small  terre)^  commanded  his  frequent  presence 
at  the  palace^  and  even  invited  him  to  his  own 
private  entertainments.  The  interview  had  been 
most  satisfEM^ry  in  every  way;  William  de- 
scended the  stairs^  and  as  he  stepped  into  his 
new  coach  to  return  home^  attended  by  several 
servants  in  gaudy  liveries^  more  than  one  bir 
face  peered  from  the  windows  of  the  palace — 
perhaps  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Le  bel  Anglais. 

Clifford^  however^  purposely  allowed  some 
time  to  elapse  without  seeking  society^  occasion- 
ally submitting  to  the  interchange  of  formal 
civility  with  those  comliers  whom  the  riegent 
deputed  to  do  the  honours  of  Paris^  and  show 
him  all  tha;t  was  interesting  and  difSicult  of 
access  to  strangers.  But  at  length  growing  im- 
patient^ William  threw  himself  upon  his  horse^ 
one  morning  at  an  early  hour^  and  rode^  un- 
attended^ in  the  direction  of  Versailles^  to  me- 
ditate upon  his  future  plans.  The  day  was  fine^ 
the  siin  shitme  brightly  upon  the  palace  and 
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^ardens^  and  William^  after  placing  his  horse  in 
safety^  entered  the  royal  grounds. 

Hie  palace  of  Versailles  is  too  well  known  to 
need  any  description  here.  It  had  for  many 
years  served  as  a  residence  to  Lonis  the  Four- 
teenth; but  on  his  demise  t^e  regent  judged 
it  best  to  place  the  young  king  immediately 
under  his  own  eye^  and  the  youthful  monarch 
was  accordingly  established  in  the  Tuileries. 
William  wandered  through  the  long  green 
alleys^  and  paced  up  and  down  the  sunny 
terraces  without  meeting  another  human  being, 
a  circumstance  which  was  the  more  agreeable 
to  him  at  that  moment^  inasmuch  as  it  per- 
mitted him  to  indulge  for  some  time  without 
interruption  in  a  long  and  luxurious  revery. 
He  was  startled^  however^  at  lengthy  by  feeling 
a  hand  placed  upon  his  shoulder^  and  hearing 
lumself  addressed  in  a  familar  voice.  He  turned 
round  and  beheld  Roland  Stanley^  whose  coun- 
tenance expressed  such  unfeigned  pleasure  at 
the  meetings  that  William^  in  returning  the 
friendly  greetings  felt  his  heart  warm  towards 
the  associate  of  his  happy  days. 

^^I  knew  it  was  you/^  exclaimed  Stanley, 
y,  though  I  had  no  idea  of  your  arrival  in  these 
parts.    But  as  I  ran  my  eye  down  the  terrace. 
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and  saw  a  solitary  man  in  a  pensive  attitude,  I 
said  to  myself,  there  stands  William  Clifford ; 
and  right  glad  am  I  to  see  you,  even  though 
you  may  wish  me  as  many  miles  off  as  you  did 
when  we  last  met  at  Bordeaux.  But  do  tell  me 
what  has  brought  you  here;  for,  when  I  left 
that  good  city,  you  were  in  close  attendimce 
upon  our  old  friend  the  general.^^ 

Clifford  related  in  brief  terms  the  death  and 
generosity  of  the  governor,  and  his  own  inten- 
tion of  remaining  some  time  in  Paris,  an  intel- 
ligence which  afforded  Stanley  sincere  pleasure. 
Drawing  William^s  arm  within  his  own,  he 
conversed  for  some  time  upon  Bordeaux,  in  a 
manner  that  was  most  grateful  to  his  compa- 
nion, delicately  avoiding,  however,  any  pointed 
allusion  to  Blanch.  Then  changing  the  subject 
of  conversation,  he  commenced  a  catalogue  of 
the  court  beauties  and  gallants,  their  quahties 
and  pecuharities,  with  a  vivacity  that  displayed 
to  the  best  advantage  his  knowledge  of  men 
and  manners,  while  CUfford  listened  with  atten- 
tion to  information  that  might  be  valuable.  At 
length  interrupting  the  speaker  in  an  animated 
description  of  the  dowager  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
he  directed  his  attention  to  the  end  of  one  of 
those  long  green  alleys  in  which  the  gardens  of 
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Versailles  aboxind^  inquiring,  ^^  Who  is  that  in 
so  curious  a  costume  ?  Even  at  this  distance 
there  is  something  remarkable  in  her  air/' 

^^ Right,  right !^'  repUed  Stanley,  laughing; 
^'  I  applaud  your  discrimination,  and  will  en- 
deavour to  make  you  acquainted  with  her  be- 
fore I  expose  you  to  the  dangers  of  a  presenta- 
tion. That  fair  object  at  the  end  of  the  Allee 
vertCy  is  the  fascinating  Mirabel;  the  original, 
the  witty,  the  beautiful  Baronne  de  Bemay. 
She  is  an  orphan,  who  appeared  at  court  when 
very  young,  as  maid  of  honour  to  Madame 
d'Orleans,  where  she  speedily  excited  the  envy 
of  her  own  sex,  and  the  admiration  of  ours: 
but  fabled  adamant  is  soft  in  comparison  to  the 
relentless  heart  of  the  fair  Mirabel.  ^  Belle  et 
cruelky  ^  La  charmante  Moqueuse^  ^  U Admira- 
ble y  are  among  the  many  epithets  by  which 
she  is  known.  Half  Paris,  headed  by  the 
regent,  languish  at  her  feet;  and  while  she 
disdains  none  of  those  Uttle  arts  of  coquetry 
which  she  exercises  in  a  manner  all  her  own, 
the  obdurate  beauty  rejoices  in  the  pangs  of  her 
Tictim,  aggravates  his  mortification  by  playftd 
raillery,  and  at  the  same  time  confesses  her 
intention  of  extending  her  conquests.  I  am 
told  that  she  is  a  female  Crichton,  succeeding 
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in  every  thing  she  attempts ;  and  as  fer  as  con- 
versation goes^  I  can  vouch  for  her  supericnrity 
whenever  she  chooses  to  exert  it.  The  dress 
yx)u  have  remarked^  is  adapted  to  the  exercise 
of  horsemanships  in  which  she  excels^  display*^ 
ing  a  fearlessness  of  spirit  that  would  put  many 
of  his  majesty's  body-guard  to  shame.  '^  ^They 
tell  an  anecdote^  and  I  believe  a  true  one^  which 
is  not  a  little  characteristic.  On  the  even- 
ing of  a  day  during  which  she  had  given  some 
striking  proof  of  her  courage^  the  regent  bdng 
informed  of  the  circumstance^  thought  fit  to 
express  his  admiration  in  animated  terms^  and 
was  repulsed  with  more  than  usual  disdiaiiu 
The  Duchess  of  Oiieans  happening  to  saunter 
up  to  the  spot,  and  remarking  the  imusual  gra- 
vity of  her  royal  consort,  looked  first  at  himy  and 
then  at  her  maid  of  honour,  and  inquired  care- 
lessly, if  they  had  been  arranging  the  affidrs  of  the 
state.  ^  Yes  madame/  ex:claimed  the  regent^  in 
a  tone  of  evident  mortification ;  ^  I  have  been 
pressing  the  office  of  generalissimo  of  the  forces 
on  the  Baronne  de  Bemay:  it  is  a  post  fc» 
which  she  is  admirably  qualified;  as  neither 
timidity  nor  humanity  would  ever  deter  her 
from  extending  the  conquests  of  France,  or 
making  an  example  of  its  enemies.' — ^  I  am 
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sensible  of  the  honour  your  highness  intends 
me/  replied  Mirabel^  with  mock  gravity^  eurt- 
sejing  profoundly  at  the  same  time ;  ^  but  I 
would  rather  prosecute  the  campaign  of  Pteris^ 
where  my  conquests  are  more  to  be  depended 
'vcpcftiy  and  where  I  daily  experience  the  tri- 
umph of  revenging  myself  on  my  own  indi- 
Tidual  enemies/  She  has  many  strange  fencies/^ 
continued  Stanley^  ^^  and  amongst  others^  that 
of  attiring  herself  in  every  possible  variety 
of  costume ;  one  evening  the  sultana^s  turban 
dedcB  her  hair^  while  on  the  next^  the  short 
robe  of  the  Spaniard  displays  her  unrivaUed 
foot  and  ankk.  But  I  am  not  sufficiently 
versed  in  these  matters  to  give  you  an  adequate 
account  of  the  caprices  of  her  toilet.  Yet^  if  I 
may  so  express  myself^  there  is  a  consistency 
even  in  her  inconsistency;  an  all-prevailing 
variety  in  dress^  mood^  appearance  and  manner: 
nor  does  it  follow  because  to-day  she  is  merry 
and  talkative^  that  the  next  time  you  meet  her 
she  wiU  be  the  same.  I  hope^  Clifford/'  added 
Stanley^  as  he  hastily  concluded  his  long  de- 
scription^ ^^  that  by  inflaming  your  curiosity^  I 
have  not  excited  you  to  attempt  a  useless  siege 
upon  the  heart  of  the  merciless  Mirabel/' 
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William  shook  his  head — ^  Hush,  hush!  ^  he 
exclaimed ;  ^  she  approaches,  and  will  Ofverhear 
jqmJ^  As  he  spoke,  the  baromie  advanced, 
and  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  her  more 
distinctly. 

Mirabel  de  Bemay  was  considerably  bdow 
the  usual  height:  her  limbs  small,  but  beairii- 
fully  formed ;  and  as  she  moved  forward  with 
an  elastic  step,  her  figure  assumed  a  charadzr 
of  childish  grace,  that  was  counterbalanced  by 
its  full  and  rounded  sympathy.  Her  hair,  glossy 
black,  but  soft  and  silken  as  the  flaxen  lodes  of 
a  Rowena,  was  plaited  in  one  long  tress  behind, 
while  the  breeze,  and  the  exercise  she  had  taken, 
had  disordered  the  somewhat  formal  arrange- 
ment of  the  front,  which  escaping  from  beneath 
a  velvet  hat  (duly  looped  and  plumed),  hung 
round  her  face  in  negligence  not  unbecoming. 
The  complexion  of  Mirabel  was  of  that  rich 
clear  brown  which  she  inherited  from  a  Spanish 
mother,  while  the  bright  blue  eye,  the  small  fidr 
hand,  and  taper  ankle,  bespoke  her  alliance  with 
the  aristocracy  of  the  north.  She  wore  a  long 
and  ample  robe  of  white  satin,  which  she  how- 
ever gathered  up  with  one  hand,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  enabled  her  to  walk  with  freedom,  and 
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at  the  same  time  to  display  the  small  white 

shoe,  with  its  appendage  of  red  heel  and  dia- 
mond buckle.  A  Joseph  (or  closely  fitting  coat) 
of  green  velvet,  richly  laced,  with  gold  buttons, 
an  embroidered  waistcoat,  with  cravat  and 
ruffles  of  point  lace,  and  a  broad  scarlet  sash 
completed  her  costume.  In  her  hand  she  held 
a  small  whip,  with  which  she  occasionally  ex- 
erted a  gentle  authority  over  a  large  greyhound 
that  accompanied  her ;  and  at  a  respectfal  dis- 
tance lingered  a  female  attendant,  and  two 
grooms  in  Uvery. 

"  Ha,  Mr.  Stanley ! "  exclaimed  the  lively 
beauty,  after  that  gentleman  had  gone  through 
the  ceremony  of  presenting  his  friend ;  ^^  I 
shpuld  never  have  suspected  you  of  such  ma- 
tutinal propensities :  why  our  good  citizens  of 
Paris  are  but  just  awake.  Alack !  I  know  not 
where  a  poor  damsel  Uke  myself  can  hope  for 
solitude,  if  it  is  not  to  be  found  at  this  hour  in 
the  shades  of  deserted  Versailles.^^ 

*^  I  would  do  my  best,  madam,^^  said  Stan- 
ley, bowing  low  as  he  spoke,  ^^to  deter  you 
from  indulging  in  a  taste  for  soUtude  that  would 
deprive  society  of  its  greatest  charm,  and  the 
court  of  its  brightest  ornament.^* 
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^^  I  had  been  taught  to  believe^  sir/^  said 
Mirabel,  gaily,  turning  to  Clifford,  ^^  that  En- 
glishmen never  succeeded  in  the  comjdimentary 
mien ;  but  your  countryman  is  anxious  to  prove 
that  the  air  of  Paris  has  had  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  his  gallantry/^ 

William  felt  at  this  moment  in  the  predica- 
ment of  a  person  who  finds  himself  unexpect- 
edly called  upon  to  reply  in  an  unfamiliar  lan- 
guage, and  he  was  truly  grateful  when  Stanley 
came  to  his  aid. 

^^  Nay,  madam,^^  he  said,  ^^that  is  but  a  feeble 
acknowledgment  of  the  service  of  one  whose 
highest  glory  consists  in  declaring  himself  the 
humblest  and  most  devoted  of  your  slaves/^ 

The  baronne  laughed:  ^^You  never  told  )ae 
this  before,^^  she  said;  ^^but  to-day  I  will  add 
you  to  my  list.  I  have  a  curious  chaplet,  whidi. 
serves  me  to  tell  my  beads  on;  a  heterogeneous 
string  of  all  the  hearts  which  have  owned  my 
power — and  I  do  not  know/^  she  added  archly, 
putting  her  finger  on  her  lip,  ^^  I  do  not  loiow 
why  the  heart  of  a  staunch  Jacobite  should  not 
figure  among  those  of  prince,  peer,  and  prelate.^' 

Thus  saying,  she  moved  forward  with  a  slight 
inclination  of  the  head;  but  as  she  did  so^  her 
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riding-whip  fell  at  Clifford's  feet.  He  raised  it 
firom  the  ground.  Mirabel  bent  forward  to  re- 
cdye  it^  and  casting  a  glance  on  WilUam^  in 
which  all  the  fire  and  brilliancy  of  her  eye  were 
subdued  into  a  glance  very  different  from  that 
which  she  had  bestowed  on  his  companion^  she 
bowed  her  thanks  to  him  individually^  and  once 
more  saluting  the  two  companions^  passed  on. 

"That  was  a  glance/'  exclaimed  Stanley^ 
when  they  were  again  alone^  ^^for  which  his 
highness  would  wellidgh  have  bartered  his  vice- 
royalty>  and  for  which  the  little  Comte  de 
Salins  would  have  solicited  the  permission  of 
running  his  small  sword  through  your  body." 

"  It  is  a  pity/'  replied  William,  drily,  "  that 
such  a  gift  should  have  been  wasted  on  one 
totally  incapable  of  appreciating  its  value.  By 
Heavens !  Stanley,  this  specimen  of  rigid  virtue 
impresses  me  with  a  due  respect  for  the  manners 
of  the  fair  Parisians." 

"  When  you  speak  of  the  crowd,"  answered 
Stanley,  with  more  seriousness  than  before,  '^  I 
wiU  confess  to  you  that  nothing  can  be  mwe 
degraded;  but  your  judgment  of  Mirabel  de 
Bemay  has  been  too  hasty.  Her  character, 
though  faulty  in  the  extreme,  has  many  noble 
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points^  believe  me.  And  when  you  consider 
the  situation  in  which  she  is  placed^  and  the  ex- 
amples by  which  she  is  surrounded^  you  will 
surely  find  something  to  admire.  Besides^ 
CUfford/^  he  added,  with  studied  but  emphatic 
gravity,  "  it  were  hopeless  to  look  elsewhere  for 
that  \Trtue  and  excellence  which  are,  perhaps, 
only  to  be  found  in  one  solitary  and  brilliant 
instance.^' 

William  understood,  nor  was  he  ungrateful 
for,  the  allusion;  and  as  they  mounted  their 
horses  at  the  same  time,  he  begged  Stanley 
would  accompany  him  to  the  Chevalier  de 
Malte,  and  partake  of  the  dinner  that  would 
be  prepared.  As  they  rode  slowly  forward, 
the  fair  amazon  overtook  them  at  full  speed, 
managing  her  fiery  horse  with  a  dexterity 
that  elicited  WiUiam^s  admiration,  even  while 
he  condemned  her  eagerness  to  display  her 
skill. 

That  night  Blanch  rose  before  him  in  all  her 
native  dignity  more  vividly  than  she  had  ever 
appeared  before,  in  those  visions  that  were 
sanctified  by  her  presence. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 


The  regent  had  formed  a  very  favourable 
opinion  of  Clifford  during  the  audience  which 
he  had  granted  to  him.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  yomig  foreigner's  manner  and  con- 
versation which  greatly  struck  the  Duke  of 
Orleans ;  the  more  so,  as  they  were  essentially 
different  from  those  of  his  own  courtiers.  An 
easy,  open,  and  unembarrassed  address,  tem- 
pered by  courtesy  and  respect;  a  firmness  in 
asserting  his  own  opinions,  while  he  avoided 
contradicting  those  of  the  duke,  unless  im- 
mediately referred  to  him ;  combined  with  a  po- 
lished, though  lively  demeanour,  were  strangely 
contrasted  with  the  fawning  adulation,  and  the 
unbecoming  famiUarity,  which  characterized  the 
two  distinct  classes  of  the  regent's  associates. 

His  highness  condescended  to  present  Clif- 
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ford  himself  to  the  various  members  of  the  royal 
family,  who  all  received  him  well,  and  were 
graciously  pleased  to  signify  their  pleasure  at 
seeing  him  frequently  at  the  palace. 

The  young  duchess,  whose  indolence  was  pro- 
verbial, and  who,  in  consequence  of  her  early 
education,  had  little  taste  for  the  duties  of  a 
public  life,  often  allowed  weeks  to  elapse 
without  leaving  her  own  apartments ;  but 
the  duchess-dowager,  who  loved  ceremony, 
invariably  presided  at  the  receptions.  This 
princess  honoured  William  with  her  particular 
notice,  and  appeared  to  derive  much  pleasure 
from  his  conversation.  She  was  an  eccentric 
woman,  plain  in  person  and  violent  in  temper^ 
but  gifted  with  a  shrewdness  of  observation, 
and  a  fluency  of  language,  that  rendered  her  an 
agreeable  and  rational  companion.  There  ex- 
isted but  little  sympathy  between  herself  and 
her  daughter-in-law ;  but  she  entertained  a  sin- 
cere affection  for  the  regent,  though  his  be- 
haviour but  too  frequently  incurred  her  censure. 
She,  however,  as  well  as  the  whole  court,  was 
now  busy  in  preparing  for  the  marriage  of  her 
youngest  grand-daughter.  Mademoiselle  de  Va- 
lois.    That  unfortunate  and  erring  princess,  Iq 
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the  violence  of  her  grief  for  the  imprisonment 
of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu^  who  had  implicated 
himself  in  the  Alberoni  conspiracy^  could  no 
longer  conceal  the  passion  she  entertained  for 
that  unprincipled  man. 

The  regent,  who  had  long  and  vainly  pressed 
his  daughter's  acceptance  of  the  Prince  of 
Modena,  now  informed  her  that  an  immediate 
consent  to  this  marriage  was  the  only  price  at 
which  her  lover's  freedom  and  safety  could  be 
purchased.  Such  was  the  princess's  infatuation 
for  a  man,  who  had  repaid  her  affection  by 
plotting  against  the  life  of  her  father,  that  she 
consented  to  the  dreadful  sacrifice;  and  festivities 
were  already  preparing  to  celebrate  this  in- 
auspicious imion. 

Having  made  this  necessary  digression,  we 
will  return  to  Clifford,  who  now  became  more 
frequent  in  his  attendance  upon  the  court,  where 
the  marked  kindness  of  the  royal  family  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  others  to  its  object;  and 
the  favour  which  he  soon  acquired  with  the 
duchess-dowager  increased  the  notice  of  the 
ladies  of  the  court  in  particular.  They  had  been, 
from  the  first,  struck  by  the  beauty  of  his  per- 
son, and  the  magnificence  which  he  displayed  in 
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his  dress,  equipage,  and  retinue ;  while  attention 
once  drawn  towards  him  was  soon  changed  into 
admiration,  by  the  grace  of  his  manners  and  the 
freshness  of  his  mind.  There  were  no  timid 
reserves  in  that  libertine  court.  By  degrees  it 
became  a  fashion  to  talk  of,  to  extol  the  hand- 
some young  Englishman,  to  repeat  his  senti- 
ments, to  dispute  his  preference,  until,  at  length, 
Clifford  found  himself  an  object  of  undisguised 
admiration,  and  his  contemptuous  indifference, 
by  piquing  their  vanity,  only  rendered  the  con- 
quest more  desirable  to  the  fair  but  unscrupulous 
dames  of  Paris. 

It  appeared  to  them,  indeed,  incomprehensible 
how  his  heart  could  resist  the  artillery  of  glances, 
and  the  battery  of  sweet  speeches  by  which  he 
was  daily  assailed ;  incomprehensible  to  aU  but 
such  as  knew  that  Blanches  image  was  the  pal- 
ladium which  ensured  the  safety  of  the  citadel. 

Mirabel  de  Bemay's  demeanour  (according  to 
Stanley's  description)  was  totally  different  from 
that  of  any  other  person.  She  made  no  secret 
of  preferring  Clifford's  society,  and  would  often 
tell  him  that  his  conversation  appeared  a  relief 
after  the  empty  and  frivolous  discourse  to 
which  she  usually  listened. 
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The  regent  laughed  when  he  saw  them  to- 
gether, and  cautioned  the  young  Englishman 
against  the  snare ;  while  MirabePs  rivals  looked 
on  in  silent  astonishment.  The  men,  for  the 
most  part,  disUked  Clifford ;  nor  could  this  be 
wondered  at,  their  envy  was  excited  by  that 
sort  of  success  which  he  neither  courted  nor 
valued;  their  anger  was  roused  at  his  steady 
refusal  to  join  in  any  of  those  excesses  which 
then  formed  the  reproach  of  Paris ;  and,  above 
all,  their  self-love  could  ill  brook  the  superiority 
to  which  they  themselves  could  not  be  blind. 
The  generality,  in  consequence,  avoided  a  con- 
tact that  would  redoimd  to  their  disadvantage ; 
while  some  affected  to  despise  the  virtue,  and 
ridicule  the  excellence  which  they  could  not 
attain. 

There  was,  however,  a  manly  dignity  in  Clif- 
ford that  exacted  courtesy,  in  the  payment  of 
which  no  one  had  yet  failed.  The  Comte  de 
Salins  indeed  (the  baronne^s  diminutive  suitor), 
regarded  CliflFord  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  an- 
xiously sought  ail  opportunity  of  quarrelling, 
while  William  as  carefully  avoided  an  encounter 
where  the  odds  must  be  so  fearful  against  his 
dwarfish  antagonist. 
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By  some  of  the  elder  courtiers  William  was 
much  liked ;  and  he  occasionally  encoimtered  a 
follower  of  the  De  Brissac  school^  who  by  his 
dress  and  manner  reminded  him  forcibly  of  that 
good  old  man. 

Days  and  weeks  however  rolled  oyer  his  head^ 
imd  he  became  restless  and  uneasy;  Paris 
grew  irksome  to  him^  an  imwilling  witness  of 
scenes  which  he  detested ;  he  found  himself  no 
nearer  his  object  than  on  his  first  arrival^  and 
began  to  fear  that  he  had  made  diis  sacrifice 
in  vain.  He  was  now  convinced  that  his  only 
chance  of  success^  would  be  to  plunge  headlong 
in  that  torrent  of  intrigue  and  cabal^  die  mere 
sight  of  whose  passing  stream^  was  an  object  of 
disgust  to  him. 

Nor  had  he  one  friend  or  counsellor  in  whom 
he  could  confide^  not  even  Stanley^  although 
his  firequent  companion.  William  was  glad  to 
secure  an  associate^  whose  conduct  and  con- 
versation were  regulated  by  some  regard  to 
propriety ;  yet  the  consolation  that  his  country- 
man afforded  was  coimteracted  by  unceasing 
attempts  to  entangle  Clifford  in  his  schemes. 
Often  would  the  eager  Jacobite  intrude  his 
political  confidence^  in  a  manner  most  unpleas- 
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ing  to  his  companion^  who  had  not  studied 
Roland  Stanley's  character  in  vain.  William 
did  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  friendship, 
but  he  was  weU  aware  that  every  other  con- 
sideration gave  way  before  the  ^*  Cause.''  Nor 
was  it  improbable  that  Stanley  might  strive  to 
aggravate  the  first  difficulty  in  which  William 
might  be  placed  in  order  to  gain  him  over  to  the 
Stuart  party,  well  knowing  that  external  circum- 
stances, in  many  instances,  can  bring  about  the 
same  changes  of  conduct  as  inward  conviction. 

Such  was  the  state  of  our  young  Englishman's 
domestic  and  social  affairs,  when  he  received  an 
invitation,  in  due  form,  to  the  masquerade  and 
banquet,  to  be  held  at  the  Palais  Royale,  being 
the  first  of  a  succession  of  entertainments,  given 
on  the  occasion  of  Mademoiselle  de  Valois's 
marriage. 

Who  shall  tell,  as  William  arrayed  himself 
once  more  in  his  troubadour's  costume,  what 
thrilling  and  tender  recollections  the  sight  of 
that  dress  inspired  ?  He  placed  the  withered 
rose  in  his  cap,  slung  his  cithern  upon  his  arm, 
and  suspended  the  gold  medallion  from  the 
chain  which  Blanch  had  given  him* 

His  heart  never  had  **  wandered  from  its 
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allegiance  ;^'  but  it  now  beat  with  more  loyalty 
than  ever  towards  its  lovely  monarch.  On  his 
table  lay  a  profusion  of  small  scented  billets^ 
whose  fair  writers  were  anxious,  by  no  very  ob- 
scure hints,  to  inform  M.  Clifford  of  the  disguises 
they  would  individually  assume  for  the  evening. 

With  a  smile  of  derision  he  swept  them  from 
the  table  into  the  fire ;  and  as  they  consumed 
before  his  eyes,  he  raised  Blanches  miniature 
to  his  lips,  and,  conceaUng  it  in  his  bosom,  took 
his  way  to  the  palace. 

The  exterior  arrangements  had  been  made 
with  so  much  judgment,  that  there  was  little 
difficulty  in  entering ;  and  CUfford  found  him- 
self speedily  in  the  long  gallery  of  the  Palais 
Royale. 

The  coup  d^ail  was  indeed  magnificent;  an 
interminable  suite  of  apartments,  the  style  of 
whose  splendid  furniture  was  so  renowned,  as 
to  form  a  new  epoch  in  the  calendar  of  taste, 
and  be  handed  down  for  imitation  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  was  illuminated  with  admirable  va- 
riety. Tlie  saloons  appropriated  for  dancing 
were  dazzling  with  myriads  of  candelabras; 
while  the  room  set  apart  for  music  and  con- 
versation was  hung  with  lamps,  which  shed  a 
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soft  and  delicate  light  over  its  costly  hangings  of 
silk  and  velvet. 

Here  and  there  small  and  verdant  bowers  were 
constructed,  with  diminutive  lamps  of  every 
colour  (like  the  magic  fruit  of  Aladdin),  contain- 
ing mossy  seats,  that  invited  to  repose.  But 
the  greatest  novelty  consisted  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  where  a  large  and  irregularly-shaped 
apartment  was  laid  out  in  parterres  and  walks, 
with  natural  flowers  and  shrubs,  in  a  manner 
that  excited  universal  approbation.  A  small  jet 
d'eau  ornamented  the  centre,  and  formed  a  thou- 
sand little  rainbows  as  it  danced  and  sparkled 
in  the  light.  Several  urns  and  statues  were  dis- 
tributed with  taste,  while  the  flowers,  that  by 
some  singular  deception  appeared  to  flourish  in 
the  borders,  had  lost  none  of  their  fragrance,  but 
attracted  many  persons  by  their  sweetness  from 
the  distance  of  two  or  three  rooms. 

Clifibrd,  after  taking  a  hasty  survey,  recol- 
lected that  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  seek 
the  presence-chamber,  where  the  royal  family 
stood  unmasked  to  receive  their  guests.  This 
etiquette  was  to  be  observed  for  a  short  time, 
and  then  the  regent,  and  all  those  who  enjoyed 
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the  diversion  of  masking,  were  to  retire  and 
disguise  themselves. 

As  Clifford  entered  he  had  leisure  to  remark 
the  royal  circle.  The  young  duchess^  whose 
ungraceful  figure  was  not  improved  by  a  negli- 
gent carriage^  was  magnificently  attired^  but  her 
cheeks  were  flaming  with  painty  which  made 
Mademoiselle  de  Valois's  paleness  appear  more 
striking.  That  imhappy  young  woman  stood 
by  her  mother's  side,  decorated  with  the  jewels, 
and  wearing  the  portrait,  presented  by  her  future 
bridegroom,  who  was  already  an  object  of  hatred 
to  her.  Pale  as  ashes,her  eyes  swollen  with  weep- 
ing, she  looked  upon  the  scene  before  her  as  the 
condemned  criminal  on  the  preparations  for  his 
death ;  while  few  of  those  who  profited  by  the 
entertainment  bestowed  one  thought  upon  the 
poor  victim,  whose  sacrifice  procured  them  a 
night  of  pleasure  and  diversion. 

But  William  gazed  with  compassion  upon  the 
young  creature  who  had  so  early  fallen  a  prey  to 
the  allurements  of  vice,  and  was  now  about  to 
stand  before  the  altar  of  God,  and  pledge  that 
heart  to  one  man  which  was  wholly  possessed 
by  another  t     He  looked  at  the  relations  who 
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surroimded  her;  but  her  mother's  affections 
were  all  centred  in  self,  and  the  regent  (though 
merciful  by  nature)  had  set  his  mind  too  long 
upon  this  marriage^  to  listen  to  any  scruples  at 
the  moment  his  object  was  attained ;  while 
the  dowager,  who  had  once  loved  her  grand- 
daughter^ refused  to  exert  any  influence  in 
behalf  of  one^  who  had  forfeited  all  daim  to  her 
esteem*  By  the  side  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans 
stood  Mirabel  de  Bemay^  her  eye  wandering 
eagerly  over  the  arriving  guests^  and  occasion- 
ally whispering  her  royal  mistress^  as  if  anxious 
for  permission  to  join  the  motley  crew.  Thejce 
was  an  archness  in  her  eye^  a  suppressed  merri- 
ment in  her  whole  expression^  which  seemed  to 
imply  that  she  already  anticipated  a  world  of 
amusement. 

The  scene,  the  society,  though  all  essentially 
different,  nevertheless  recalled  the  evening  at  the 
Hotel  lyAubry  to  Clifford's  mind,  and  Stanley, 
who  joined  him  soon  after  for  a  few  moments, 
knew  in.  what  direction  his  thoughts  were 
travelling. 

But  the  spirit  of  masking  was  here  better  un- 
derstood and  sustained,  and  William  was  asto- 
nished at  the  rapidity  with  which  new  dresses 
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and  new  characters  were  assumed  by  the  sam« 
person.  He  was  soon  in  the  midst  of  yarious 
groups  of  maskers:  now  a  gorgeous  sultana 
thrust  her  fan  of  peacock's  feathers  before 
his  eyes ;  now  an  airy  sylph  invited  him  to  join 
in  the  measured  dance^  or  a  pensive  shep- 
herdess tendered  him  a  seat  in  her  bower. 

But  in  proportion  as  the  rest  of  the  world 
increased  in  animation  and  vivacity^  William 
became  more  and  more  dejected.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  attempted  to  rally  his  fallen  spirits; 
that  he  determined  to  be  amused  with  the 
prattle  of  the  masks^  and  to  admire  the  splen- 
dour and  variety  of  the  scene.  The  recollec- 
tion of  Blanch^  her  unartificial  beauty,  her 
modest  graces,  and  feminine  deportment, 
contrasted  so  strongly  with  the  ladies  of 
Philip's  court  by  whom  he  was  now  surround- 
ed, that  it  only  brought  her  more  vividly  before 
him.  WiUiam  leaned  against  a  column,  and 
gave  himself  up  to  silent  reflection. 

Nor  can  many  situations  be  more  painful  than 
that  in  which  the  merriment  that  we  witness  only 
helps  to  augment  our  individual  melancholy; 
when  the  jest  and  laugh,  in  which  we  refuse  to 
join,  grate  like  discord  on  the  ear,  and  when  that 
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fancy,  which  has  no  sympathy  with  the  present, 
steals  sadly  away  on  the  backward  path  of 
retrospection.  Thus  the  young  mariner,  when 
gazing  upon  the  waves  of  a  troubled  and  stormy 
sea,  clings  fondly  to  the  recollection  of  his 
mother^s  home,  and  the  sheltered  seclusion  of 
his  native  valley ;  and  turns  his  eyes  fondly  over 
the  waves  in  the  direction,  where  last  he  saw 
the  far  and  fading  shores  of  his  own  dear  land. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 


Clifford  had  almost  determined  upon  re- 
tiring^ when  he  was  startled  by  a  slight  stroke 
upon  his  arm,  attended  with  a  jingling  sound. 
He  turned  hastily,  and  beheld  a  mask  in  the 
characteristic  garb  of  foUy,  wearing  the  cap  and 
bells,  and  well-known  motley.  He  at  first  paid 
but  little  attention  to  this  singular  apparition, 
but  was  at  last  drawn  on  to  speak  by  the  lively 
raillery  of  the  mask. 

^^May  I  inquire/^  he  said,  smiling  faintly, 
"  what  happy  chance  has  brought  you  in  this 
direction  ?^^ 

^^  Nay,  gentle  troubadour,'^  replied  the  mask, 
"  that  is  but  a  simple  question,  though  one  easy 
to  resolve. — Hast  thou  yet  to  learn  that  this 
good  city  of  Paris  is  under  my  especial  protec- 
tion, and  that  my  ancient  crony,  the  Recent, 
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is  but  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  Folly.  As  re- 
gards state  affidrs^  indeed^  I  find  him  self- 
willed  and  perverse ;  but  once  let  him  leave  the 
council-chamber^  and  he  is  all  mine  own.  Men 
call  him  fickle  and  inconstant^  but  such  has  he 
never  proved  to  me.^^ 

^^But/^  said  CliflFord,  *^if  your  influence  be 
so  great^  and  your  connexions  so  high,  allow 
me  to  express  my  surprise  that  so  humble  an 
individual  as  myself  should  have  attracted  your 
notice.^^ 

^^  There  again/'  replied  the  mask,  *^  you  both 
display  your  ignorance,  and  prove  yourself  my 
proselyte.  It  is  my  distinguishing  attribute  to 
shower  favours  upon  the  most  deserving,  with- 
out regard  to  rank  or  distinction.  In  this,  our 
friend,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  whom  I  merely 
quoted  as  an  example  of  the  most  devoted  of 
my  followers,  emulates  my  example.  '  Mais 
parkz  de  fdne,  et  vous  verrez  ses  oreillesj  says 
the  old  proverb.  Ha,  ha !  my  friend  Philipon ! 
what  not  one  kind  word  for  your  old  favourite. 
Folly,  with  one  of  my  fairest  disciples  on  either 
arm?'' 

His  highness,  if  such  it  were  (for  William's 
unpractised  eye  could  not  have  detected  him 
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in  a  group  of  three  dominos  who  passed)^  nodded 
his  head  and  laughed^  though  he  hurried  on  lest 
the  bystanders  should  benefit  by  the  discovery. 

"  Well/'  continued  Clifford,  who  was  some- 
what diverted  by  this  incident,  ^^you  were 
about  to  explain  to  me,  most  potent  Folly  —  ^^ 

"  That  is  easily  done : — this  is  a  night  such 
as  I  have  not  seen  for  many  a  month ;  a  night 
in  which  I  walk  abroad  in  gala  robes — and  here 
is  the  handsomest  troubadour  in  the  kingdom, 
the  target  for  soft  glances  and  balmy  sighs, 
leaning  like  a  wobegone  Corydon  against  a 
marble  pillar,  when  he  should  be  leading  the 
dance,  or  whispering  sweet  speeches  to  the 
fairest  of  France^s  da\ighters.  Think  of  my 
satisfaction  when  one  single  act  thus  ensures 
me  a  convert  where  I  least  hoped  for  such. 
And  yet  my  doctrines  propagate!  and  good- 
ness knows,  I  have  eno\igh  to  do,  with  the 
German  dowager^s  nationality,  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans^s  indolence.  Mademoiselle  de  Valois^s 
marriage,  Mirabel  de  Bemay's  caprices,  and 
John  Law^s  ascendancy — or,  to  strike  more 
home,  gentle  troubadour — ^with  Roland  Stan- 
ley's politics,  and  William  Clifford's  insensibi- 
lity ! "     Here  the  mask  gave  a  side  glance  at  a 
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domino^  who  had  for  some  time  past  been  ho- 
vering near  them.  ^^  And  last  and  least,  with 
the  little  Comte  de  Salins's  valour: — do  you 
know,  sir  troubadour,  his  diminutive  sword 
leaps  so  often  from  its  scabbard,  and  is  so  quick- 
ly resheathed,  that  one  day  I  mistook  it  for 
the  needle  it  so  much  resembles  in  size,  and 
petitioned  for  the  pattern  of  the  embroidery !  ^* 

Here  the  newly-arrived  domino  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  with  evident  signs  of  impatience, 
and  whispered  something  in  the  speaker's  ear, 
which  elicited  a  most  scornful  laugh. 

^^  Now,  on  my  word,^*  continued  Folly,  ^^  that 
were  high  treason,  not  to  be  said  aloud;  a 
speech,  noble  minstrel,  so  undeniably  absurd, 
so  exquisitely  foolish,  that  Folly's  self  might 
have  envied  every  word.'' 

The  vivacity  of  the  mask  attracted  the  notice 
of  a  passing  company;  one  of  whom,  raising  his 
eyes  to  CUiFord's  headgear,  asked,  laughingly, 
what  his  badge  denoted. 

"  A  zealous  Jacobite,"  repUed  his  companion. 

^^Nay,  rather  one  who  knows  how  to  bear 
their  withered  fortunes,"  said  another. 

^^  Je  vous   le    dirai  /"    exclaimed    a    third. 
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cc 


(Test  une  JUur  blanche  dont  le  souvenir  au 
moins,  nefane  pas  /'* 

William  raised  his  head  eagerly^  but  the 
human  scene  was  already  shifted;  while  his 
anxiety  had  not  escaped  the  notice  of  Folly^ 
who  exclaimed, 

^^Well  pointed!  that  had  more  effect  than 
any  random  shots  of  mine/^ 

^^  And  yet/^  observed  William,  "  the  Baronne 
de  Bemay  could  scarcely  be  suspected  of  miss- 
ing  her  aim,  whether  directed  against  the  head 
or  the  heart  of  any  man/^ 

"You  know  me,  then! ^^  exclaimed  Mirabel, 
unmasking.  "  I  trusted  too  much  to  your  in- 
experience  in  these  matters ;  for,  believe  me,  I 
am  an  adept  in  disguise;  but  give  me  your  arm, 
Pierre  Vidal,  or  Robert  Wace,  or  whatever 
else  you  would  be  called.  And  now  that  you 
are  tired  of  folly,  listen  to  reason ;  but  not  here, 
let  us  walk  in  the  garden,  which  is  cool  and 
refreshing  after  this  stifling  corridor.^^ 

They  entered  the  room  which  was  untenanted, 
and,  seating  themselves  upon  a  rustic  bench, 
Mirabel  thus  began : 

« It  may  appear  abrupt  and  iU-timed  if,  after 
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SO  mttch  je^ng,  I  suddenly  speak  on  a  serious 
and  important  concern^  but  this  is  an  oppor- 
tunity which  must  not  be  lost.  Your  manner 
towards  me^  Mr.  Clifford^  is  so  distant  and 
cautious^  that  I  have  sometimes  reason  to  sus- 
pect the  regent,  of  having  poisoned  your  mind, 
by  representing  me  as  politic  and  heartless  as 
himself;  but  this  shall  not  deter  me  from  acting 
the  part  of  a  friend,  and  I  only  request,  for 
your  own  sake,  that  you  will  consider  me  in 
diat  light.  You  are  young,  perhaps  unused  to 
courts,  at  least  to  the  court  of  Paris,  and, 
God  be  praised,  there  are  few  others  like  it. 
Despite  the  regent's  courtesy  he  regards  you 
with  a  jealous  eye ;  I  do  not  mean  to  tell  you 
that  he  is  an  hypocrite,  for  hypocrisy  was  one 
of  the  only  vices  that  nature  denied  at  his 
birth;  but,  since  your  first  interview,  he  has 
received  information  which  leads  him  to  con- 
sider you  as  a  dangerous  personage.  Mark  my 
words ;  all  your  movements  are  watched,  your 
proceedings  known,  your  associates,  nay,  your 
oonversation  reported  !'^ 

^^You  indeed  surprise  me,'*  said  William. 
'^I  know  not  what  information  his  highness 
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could  have  received  that  is  any  way  connected 
with  me." 

"Nay,"  replied  the  baronne,  "you  do  not 
repay  my  candour ;  but  I  forgive  you  for  class- 
ing Mirabel  de  Bemay  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Yet  you  must  be  aware  that  your 
friendship  with  an  acknowledged  partisan  of 
the  Stuarts  would  in  itself  expose  you  to  sus- 
picion, now  that  considerations  of  policy  have 
separated  their  interests  from  those  of  France." 

"  If  that  were  all,"  rejoined  WiUiam,  not  a 
little  reUeved ;  ^^  and  if,  as  you  say,  I  am  so  nar- 
rowly watched,  one  conversation  between  the 
person  in  question  and  myself  would  suffice  to 
remove  every  shade  of  suspicion." 

"  But  that  is  not  all,"  insisted  Mirabel;  "the 
suspicions  relate  to  some  circumstances  con- 
nected with  Bordeaux.  But  hush!  hush!  some 
one  approaches,  and  that  domino  examines  us 
so  minutely,  he  must  have  an  errand  to  one  or 
the  other." 

As  she  spoke,  a  tall  figure,  dressed  in  a  long 
and  ample  domino  (which  completely  shrouded 
his  form),  with  one  knot  of  scarlet  ribbon  on 
the  hood,  advanced;   he  walked    round  and 
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round  the  garden  and  then  stopped,  as  if  de- 
sirous of  being  observed. 

William  felt,  he  knew  not  why,  that  the  mask 
was  an  object  of  interest  to  him,  and  he  followed 
every  movement  with  his  eyes.  Mirabel,  who 
believed  he  might  be  an  important  messenger, 
rose,  and  standing  by  the  fountain,  dipped  her 
hand  playfully  in  the  water ;  thus  affording  the 
domino  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  either 
herself  or  William.  Tlie  figure  walked  hurriedly 
up  to  the  latter,  and  whispered  in  his  ear : 
'^  Tell  Gaston  he  lives  in  Albert^s  heart  f  then, 
without  awaiting  an  answer,  disappeared. 

William^s  heart  beat,  while  the  hope  that 
crossed  his  mind  was  in  itself  a  joy.  He  forgot 
the  presence  of  his  companion — he  forgot  all 
but  the  possibihty  of  that  hope  being  reaUzed ; 
and,  rising  from  his  seat,  he  followed  the  mask 
hastily. 

Mirabel  de  Bemay  turned  and  found  herself 
alone,  abandoned  by  that  man  in  whose  safety 
she  had  taken  the  deepest  interest — the  only 
man  for  whom  her  heart  had  ever  beat ! 

It  was  a  first  bitter  lesson  of  disappointment. 
A  thousand  new  and  galling  emotions  rushed 
upon  her  mind ;  her  proud  heart  swelled  be- 
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neath  a  sense  of  degradation^  and  the  few  tears 
that  trickled  down  her  flushed  cheeks  were  still 
scalding  as  they  fell  upon  her  beautiful  bosom. 
She  dashed  them  away^  stamping  her  small  foot 
with  a  violence  of  which  it  appeared  incapable^ 
while^  as  if  to  crown  the  distress  of  her  situa- 
tion^ the  regent  put  his  head  into  the  room. 

He  was  by  her  side  in  a  moment.  ^^  How/* 
he  cried^  with  an  insolence  of  manner  that  was 
not  unusual  to  him^  ^^  my  dainty  Folly^  hast  thou 
so  soon  disgusted  yon  handsome  troubadour  by 
thy  strange  caprices  ?" 

Mirabel  did  not  deign  the  duke  an  answer; 
but,  looking  at  him  as  if  she  expected  he  must 
wither  under  Uie  power  of  her  eye,  suddenly 
extricated  herself  from  his  rude  grasp,  and 
darted  out  of  the  room  before  he  could  detain 
her. 

As  for  William,  he  had  no  trouble  in  finding 
the  mysterious  mask,  who  was  lingering  in  the 
hope  of  being  followed.  No  sooner  did  Cli£ford 
appear,  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  anxic^, 
than  the  domino  made  a  sign  to  him  to  be  silent ; 
while,  taking  his  arm  hastily,  he  mixed  (to  Wil- 
Uam^s  surprise)  in  the  thickest  part  of  the  crowd, 
where  they  walked  up  and  down  for  some  time 
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without  speaking.  But  this  proved  only  a  blind^ 
for  he  soon  after  verged  oflf  in  another  direction, 
and,  choosing  the  first  room  that  was  vacant,  he 
halted,  and  let  go  his  hold  of  William^s  arm. 

"  For  God^s  sake,^'  exclaimed  CUiFord,  who 
could  not  restrain  his  impatience,  ^^  keep  me  in 
suspense  no  longer !  Tell  me  who  and  what  you 
are,  and  how  you  became  acquainted  with  the 
words  you  just  now  uttered.^^ 

He  scanned  the  stranger  from  head  to  foot, 
and  for  a  few  moments  his  excited  hope  wound 
itsdf  up  into  the  belief  that  Dumont  stood 
before  him. 

^^  I  fancied  those  words  would  make  me 
known  to  you  in  a  moment,^^  replied  the  mask, 
in  a  voice  that  destroyed  William^s  fabric  of 
unwarrantable  expectations  in  a  moment. 

Hope,  suddenly  excited,  is  often  so  overween- 
ing in  her  expectations  that  William,  who  had 
so  long  and  so  earnestly  wished  for  a  meeting 
with  the  Duke  de  P y  now  experienced  dis- 
appointment, because  he  had  chosen  to  believe 
that  Dumont,  the  state  prisoner,  could  be  within 
the  walls  of  the  Palais  Royale.  A  moment's 
reflection,  however,  made  him  grateful  for  this 
opportimity,  and  he  therefore  continued :  *^  I 
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know  jron  now,  monseigneur,  though  I  despaired 
of  ever  seeing  you  again ;  but,  alince  we  haVe 
met,  kt  me  entreat  you  to  give  me  some  in- 
formation on  a  subject  of  mutual  interest.*' 

^  Your  arrival  has  long  been  known  to  tne/^ 
replied  the  duke ;  ^^  but  I  go  little  into  society, 
and  a  visit  to  your  house  might  compromise 
both  of  us.  Paris  is  peopled  with  spie^,  and  I, 
at  least,  am  marked  I  How  much  longer  do 
you  remain  in  this  city  ?^' 

^^  I  know  not,^^  said  William,  impatiently ; 
"  all  depends  upon  my  success.  It  rests  with 
you  to  tell  me  where  he  is,  and  how  I  can  sec 
him.  I  do  not  ask  for  warnings  or  advice. 
Nothing  shall  deter  me  from  the  attempt, 
which  has  hitherto  been  delayed  only  because 
I  was  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  place  of  his 
concealment.'^ 

^^  We  are  observed,''  said  the  duke,  ^'  bending 
forward,  and  speaking  as  if  he  beUeved  the  wax 
tapers  were  spies  of  the  government;  ^^take 
my  arm  :  let  us  walk  together  for  a  short  time^ 
and  then  separate :  any  abruptness  will  attract 
notice." 

^'  You  think  meanly  of  me,"  he  said,  as  they 
entered  t^^  corridor :  ^^  were  you  as  fanifliar 
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with  captivity  as  myself^  you  would  perhaps 
believe,  that  the  man  who  never  shunned  danger 
in  battle,  may  shrink  at  the  bare  mention  of 
captivity.  I  would  rather  ascend  the  scaflFold*' 
(he  added  firmly)  ^^  than  enter  the  Bastille  P* 

^^I  can  believe  it/^  rejoined  William ;  ^^but 
we  part  not  thus.  Name  any  hour,  any  spot, 
where  we  may  meet.  You  must  not,  you  can- 
not refuse  me ;  although  I  have  not  leisure  to 
urge  the  matter  fully,  believe  me  when  I  assert, 
that  I  have  the  weightiest  motives  for  desiring 
an  interview  with  Dumont,  both  on  his  account 
and  my  own.^^ 

"  Your  eagerness  will  be  remarked,^*  said  the 
duke ;  *^  contrive  to  meet  me  to-morrow,  on  the 
road  to  Meudon,  on  the  steps  of  the  large  stone 
cross  of  St.  Etienne,  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon ;  I  will  then  tell  you  where,  and  hoWy 
if  you  still  persist  in  your  rash  undertaking. 
Now  let  go  my  arm  quietly ;  I  cannot  help  fan- 
cying that  tall  domino  has  been  following  us  for 
some  time.^^ 

^^  And  if  he  have,*^  said  William  fearlessly, 
"  our  conversation  was  in  so  low  a  tone,  that  I 
myself  found  it  difficult  to  hear  a  word :  and 
surely  in  this  scene  of  liberty,  two  masks  may 

VOL.  I.  N 
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bear  each  other  company  for  one  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Well,  I  am  going ;  au  revoir,  *  Nceud 
Rouge  r '' 

With  a  lightened  hearty  William  threaded  his 
way  through  the  crowd  towards  the  principal 
staircase,  when  his  conscience  suddenly  smote 
him  for  want  of  courtesy  towards  Mirabel.  He 
had  left  her  perfectly  alone,  in  an  abrupt  and 
rude  manner;  and  that,  too,  at  the  moment 
she  was  warning  him  of  danger.  He  could 
not,  it  was  true,  explain  how  strong  had  been 
the  temptation,  nor  could  he  confess  his  inten- 
tion of  disregarding  her  advice :  still  he  could 
own  his  fault,  and  entreat  her  pardon  for  such 
a  breach  of  gallantry,  and  with  this  purpose  he 
sought  her  every  where. 

His  search,  however,  proved  fruitless  :  Folly 
had  disappeared  (though  her  influence  was  at  its 
meridian),  and  in  no  other  disguise  could  William 
detect  the  fairy  form  of  the  baronne.  He 
regretted  the  circumstance,  but  his  mind  was 
set  upon  other  things,  and  the  morrow's  ap- 
pointment engrossed  his  thoughts. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  the  duke;  their 
short,  but  interesting  discourse,  and  speedy 
parting,  had  all  occupied  so  brief  a  space  of 
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time^  that  William  felt  bewildered.  What  hour 
did  the  duke  say?  he  asked  of  himself;  but 
receiving  no  satisfactory  answer^  he  continued^ 
^^Fool  that  I  am,  to  have  forgotten  that.  I 
know  not  where  he  lives,  and  dare  not  inquire ; 
as  to  meeting  him  again  in  this  crowd,  that  is 
perfectly  hopeless.  ^^  But,  lo !  as  he  thus 
thought,  he  turned,  and  to  his  unspeakable 
satisfaction,  perceived  the  well-known  ^^  Noeud 
Rouge  ^'  a  few  yards  in  the  rear. 

^^  Pardon  my  forgetfulness,^*  whispered  Clif- 
ford ;  ^^  must  I  be  at  the  Croix  de  St.  Etienne 
at  three  or  four  to-morrow  evening  ?  ^^ 

The  mask  pointed  to  the  number  of  the  peo- 
ple who  surrounded  them;  then  raising  his 
hand  cautiously,  placed  four  fingers  upon  Clif- 
ford's arm,  and  was  rapidly  lost  in  the  crowd, 
while  William  returned  home  full  of  hope  and 
expectation. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 


The  clock  of  a  neighbouring  church  had  just 
tolled  four.  The  sun^  who  had  been  sparing  of 
his  rays  during  the  course  of  the  day^  now  shot 
forth  a  few  brilliant  gleams^  as  he  sank  beneath 
the  horizon^  like  the  dying  miser^  who  would 
fain  obliterate  the  recollection  of  past  avarice 
by  some  splendid  deed  of  charity  upon  his 
deathbed ;  and  a  single  horseman^  enveloped  in 
a  military  cloak  and  large  hat^  a  la  Louis  Qua- 
torze,  turned  the  corner  of  one  of  the  small 
avenues  which  led  into  the  carrefour  of  St. 
Etienne,  at  that  period  one  of  the  most  imfre- 
quented  spots  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Paris.  He  reined  in  his  horse^  whose  hoofs 
clattered  loudly  on  the  pavement,  and  raising 
himself  in  the  stirrups,  looked  anxiously  in  the 
direction  of  the  stone  cross. 
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William  Clifford,  for  he  it  was,  was  not  a 
little  disconcerted,  in  discovering  by  one  glance, 
that  the  only  person  who  sat  upon  the  steps 
was  not  the  duke;  nor  was  he  any  way  con- 
soled, by  perceiving  that  the  black  hood  and 
flowing  robes  were  those  of  a  female  kneeUng, 
as  if  in  prayer.     Still  he  advanced,  surmising 

that  it  might  prove  some  faithful  emissary, 
whom  that  cautious  nobleman  had  intrusted 
with  an  errand  in  which  he  feared  to  show  him- 
self;  and  indeed,  upon  reflection,  William  ap- 
proved the  policy  by  which  the  duke  had  been 
actuated.  The  woman^s  presence  would  give  a 
false  colouring  to  the  affair,  and  such  meetings 
were  then  too  freqijent  to  excite  either  curiosity 
or  suspicion.  William  therefore  passed  slowly 
before  the  cross ;  and  as  he  did  so,  he  lifted  his 
hat,  and  saluted  the  mysterious  figure. 

"  You  are  somewhat  tardy !  ^'  she  said,  in  a 
low  and  cautious  tone;  ^^the  duke  named  three 
o^clock  for  the  rendezvous.^* 

"No,**  replied  William,  leaping  from  his 
horse,  and  fastening  the  bridle  to  an  iron  ring 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cross ;  "No!  by  this 
token,  that  he  laid  his  four  fingers  on  my  right 
arm,  with  so  friendly  a  pressure,  that  I  believe 
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the  marks  are  there  now  to  vouch  for  my  tmth 
and  punctuahty/^ 

Here  he  kneeled  by  t^e  side  of  the  unknown^ 
expecting  her  to  b^in  the  conversation ;  but 
as  she  remained  silent,  he  inquired  where  tiiie 
nobleman^  whom  she  had  first  mentioned^  now 
was. 

"  On  his  road  to  the  Bastille !  ^^  cried  Mirabel 
de  Bemay^  throwing  back  the  hood^  and  dis- 
playing to  her  astonished  companion  a  counte- 
nance beaming  with  all  the  fierce  animation  of 
gratified  revenge ;  ^^  on  his  road  to  the  Bastille^ 
where  one  word  fipom  my  lips  will  send  you  to 
bear  him  company !  ^ 

William  stood  as  if  thunderstruck;  and  it 
was  several  moments  before  his  astonishment 
could  form  itself  into  words.  ^*  How  you  have 
possessed  yourself  of  my  secret,  madam/^  he 
exclaimed  at  last^  ^^  and  for  what  purpose  you 
exercise  such  unprovoked  cruelty^  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  imagine/^ 

*'  Indeed  !^^  rejoined  Mirabel,  ^'  indeed !  are 
you  so  innocent  ?— did  you  then  believe  me  so 
contemptible  as  to  pass  over  in  humble  patience 
the  immanly  insult  that  you  oflfered  me  last 
night — did  you  suppose,  because  I   stooped 
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to  eyincQ  my  preference  for  one  whom  I  now 
detest — did  you^  I  ask^  suppose  that  Mirabel 
de  Bemay  was  to  be  insulted  with,  impunity — 
treated  like  a  handmaid — ^left  alone — alone^  in 
the  centre  of  a  courts  where  hundreds  wouhjL 
have  gloried  in  her  lightest  look — at  the  mo- 
ment too  when  she  was  endangering  her  own 
safety  by  providing  for  yours  ? — Holy  Virgin ! 
The  recollection  is  madness!  But  I  am  re- 
venged :  the  snare  was  set^  and  the  victim  fell 
an  easy  prey.  I  caused  you,  sir,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  one,  who  in  dress  and  stature  re- 
9embled  him  for  whom  I  was  abandoned.  He 
played  his  part  bravely:  the  duke  stood  on  this 
spot  one  hour  ago,  and  instead  of  the  eager  and 
confiding  Clifford,  he  found  some  more  punc- 
tual ministers  of  justice,  who  even  now  conduct 
him  on  the  road  that  traitors  do  not  love.^^ 

Mirabel  paused,  for  she  was  breathless,  and 
then  added,  in  a  tone  of  bitter  raillery,  ^^  He 
bade  me  greet  you  well :  he  goes  to  answer  the 
question,  before  it  be  put  to  you.^^ 
.,  William  heard  her  in  silence,  and  at  first,  a 
£unt  and  scornful  smile  appeared  to  intimate 
that  he  doubted  the  truth  of  her  narrative ;  but 
the  unhesitating  tone,  and  the  precision  with 
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which  she  related  the  facts,  soon  oonYiii€ed  him 
of  her  sincerity. 

It  required  all  the  noble  generosity  of  Wil- 
liam^s  nature  to  suppress  even  in  a  degree,  the 
indignation  that  swelled  within  him.  ESre  he 
replied,  he  gazed  at  Mirabel  from  head  to  foot, 
as  if  to  remind  him  that  the  consideration  of 
her  weakness  should  ever  soften  the  wrath  of 
man  towards  woman,  even  when  her  conduct 
provokes  him  to  forget  that  she  is  aught  but  ah 
enemy. 

^^  If,  madam,^^  he  replied  at  length,  in  a  coldy. 
stem  tone,  "you  thus  pervert  the  power  of 
which  you  boast,  how  can  you  hope  for  the  es- 
teem of  your  own  sex,  or  the  respect  of  ours  ? 
You  have  made  use  of  a  vile  stratagem  to  pro- 
cure the  downfal  of  a  man  who  never  injured 
you,  and  you  have  taken  an  ungenerous  advan- 
tage of  my  incapacity  to  chastise  the  author  of 
so  hateful  an  action.  Had  a  man  acted  as  you 
have  done  this  day,  his  conduct  had  not  been 
half  so  base,  for  at  least  he  must  have  abided 
the  consequences,  from  which  you  are  well 
aware  that  the  privileges  of  your  sex  effectually 
shield  you.^^ 

He  bent  his  eye  so  sternly  on  Mirabel^  that: 
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hat  own  fell  beneath  it;  and  yet  she  an-> 
swered, 

^^Do  you  speak  to  me  thus  ?  to  me  who  have 
your  life  in  my  hands ;  who  possess  power  of 
which  you  Uttle  dream^  and  at  whose  desire  the 
portals  of  the  Bastille  will  open  as  readily  as  the 
gates  of  my  own  chateau  ?  One  word  from 
these  lips;  one  signal — ay,  at  this  very  mo- 
jnent — ^and,  vain  man,  you  are  immured  for  life 
within  those  wretched  walls — *ay, — ^perhaps  torn 
and  mangled  on  the  wheel !  Do  you  not  fear 
me  now?^^  she  cried,  once  more  lifting  her 
flashing  eyes  upon  him. 

"  I  will  not  deny  it,^'  replied  WiUiam,  with 
all  the  bitterness  of  scorn ;  ^^  for  the  lion  may 
fear  the  viper,  whose  venom  he  despises,  even 
while  smarting  from  the  ignoble  woimd  !  ^^ 

The  just  anger  which  the  baronne^s  conduct 
had  excited,  invested  Clifford's  form  and  fea- 
txires  with  more  tiian  usual  dignity ;  and  as  he 
stood  before  her  with  his  arms  folded  on  his 
breast,  as  if  in  defiance  of  her  menaces.  Mint- 
bel^s  countenance  bespoke  but  too  plainly  that 
there  was  a  struggle  within.  The  vengeful 
fierceness  that  had  at  first  appeared  there  gra- 
dually fled,  and  over  her  speaking  features  came 
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every  various  shade  of  impassioned  grief.  The 
eagle  eye  of  William  Clifford  was  still  fixed  in 
One  cold  and  reproachful  glance  upon  her.  It 
subdued  her  utterly!  but  she  read  in  it  less 
scorn  than  grief.  She  pressed  her  hands  against 
her  forehead :  she  tore  her  long  black  hair ;  and 
clasping  her  hands^  exclaimed  with  bitter  tears^ 
"O,  pardon  me,  pity  me,  humbled,  wretched 
creature  that  I  am! — I  hoped  that  revenge 
would  bring  some  consolation  to  a  heart  that 
is  worked  almost  to  frenzy!  You  are  safe,'' 
she  continued ;  ^^  safe  as  the  blessed  saints  when 
they  descend  on  earth,  and  walk  among  the 
sons  of  men.  It  was  but  idle  boasting  of  my 
power,  for  may  the  holy  Virgin  be  my  witness, 
tiiat  Mirabel  would  rather  die  than  cause  one 
hair  of  your  head  to  fall!  Oh,  yes — ^yes,  I 
spoke  of  prison  and  of  torture;  but  would 
rather  endure  them  both  myself!  I  see  you 
hate  me — and  I  dare  to  tell  you  that  I  love 
you — ^love  you  with  a  passion — a  madness — of 
which  no  other  woman  is  capable !  I  who  have 
never  loved  before ! — I  who  never  believed  in 
the  existence  of  one  human  being,  that  could 
excite  such  feelings  in  my  breast  —  I  who 
have  laughed  and  mocked  the  wretchedness  of 
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others !  The  years  that  I  hav^  passed  at  court 
have  been  one  uninterrupted  course  of  admir- 
ation and  success ;  and  now  the  first  and  only 
object  of  a  passion^  which  I  dare  call  as  pure 
as  it  is  strpng^  shuQS^  abandons^  and  slights  me! 
In  that  dreadful  moment  when  you  proved 
that  my  words,  even  when  treating  of  your  own 
safety,  were  all  empty  and  indiflferent  to  you :  ^  ^ 
when  I  found  myself  alone — exposed  to  the 
insults  of  the  detested  Philip  of  Orleans — oh, 
then  the  blood  of  my  mother's  ancestry  rose 
within  me,  and  I  vowed,  that  as  you  would  not 
love,  you  should  have  cause  to  hate  me.  I 
vainly  hoped  that  love  became  extinct,  when 
revenge  took  possession  of  my  heart.  —  You 
turn  from  me,''  she  said,  laying  her  hand  upon 
CliflFord's  arm ;  '^  the  duke—" 

^^  Do  not,'^  replied  William,  sharply,  shaking 
off  her  hand  as  if  it  had  been  some  noxious  rep- 
tile, as  the  mention  of  the  duke's  name  re* 
awakened  the  indignation  which  had  been 
somewhat  pacified  by  the  sight  of  her  grief; 
^^  do  not  lower  yourself  any  further  in  my  es- 
^m  by  such  an  unnecessary  humiliation, 
^iadam,  the  Jieart  of  him  you  speak  to,  in  life 
and  death,  is  devoted  to  another.  You  say  that 
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your  love  is  pare  as  it  is  strong;  might  I 
suggest — ^^ 

She  suffered  him  not  to  oonchide.  Her 
cheeks^  which  shame  had  dyed  with  its  deepest 
crimson^  now  became  suddenly  and  fearfully 
white :  the  blood  forsook  her  very  Ups,  and  she 
grasped  the  pedestal  of  the  cross  for  support. 
^  Do  not  say  so !  ^^  she  exclaimed,  with  a  com* 
posure  that  appeared  frightful  when  contrasted 
with  the  emotion  she  had  before  displayed; 
**  do  not  say  you  lore  another/^ 

^^  And  why  should  I  not  say  so  y^  demanded 
CUfford;  stimulated  by  the  remembrance  of 
Blanch ;  ^^  and  why  are  you  not  rather  grateful 
for  one  more  opportunity  of  revenge  ?  My 
death,  or  even  my  imprisonment,  would  bring 
down  misery,  on  two  attached  hearts.  Surely 
that  were  a  triumph  worthy  your  determined 
nature ;  and  why  should  I  not  glory  in  my  love 
for  one,  whose  gentle  and  retiring  modesty 
needed  no  contrast  to  enhance  its  value  ? 

^^  Spare  me,  for  the  love  of  heaven  ?^  cried 
Mirabel,  ^^  for  my  reason  will  not  bear  it 
longer  ;^^  and  as  she  spoke,  she  clasped  her 
hands  together,  uttered  a  faint  cry,  and  fell 
senseless  at  his  feet. 
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WiBiani  was  now  alanned;  he  looked  round, 
but  there  was  not  a  human  being  m  sight;  but 
he  perceived  an  Abreuvoir  at  the  comer  of  the 
alley,  and  unknotting  his  sash,  plunged  it 
into  the  water.  Returning  hastily,  he  stooped 
down,  and  placing  MirabePs  head  upon  his 
knee,  bathed  her  forehead,  and  chafed  her 
stone-cold  hands  between  his  own,  with  all  the 
eare  and  tenderness  of  a  brother.  He  now 
blafned  himself  for  having  used  harsh  and  un- 
feeling words,  although  the  reflection  of  the 
duke,  whose  despair  he  well  knew  would  be  un- 
bounded, still  mingled  a  laii^e  share  of  resent- 
ment with  the  compassion  which  the  sight  of 
tbs  unhappy  Mirabel  excited  as  she  lay  so  still 
and  deathlike  before  him,  that  WiUiam  could 
hardly  persuade  himseK  she  lived.  He  bent 
earnestly  over  her  face,  and  listened  with  pain- 
ful anxiety  for  her  breathing.  It  came  at  last, 
short  and  convulsive;  by  degrees  she  opened 
her  eyes  languidly,  but  as  they  met  his  she 
closed  them  again,  while  the  returning  blood 
slightly  tinged  her  cheek. 

^^  Are  you  recovering  ?*^  inqmred  William, 
watching  with  sincere  commiseration  the 
struggles  of  reviving  nature.    The  convulsive 
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heaving  of  her  bosom  was  evident  through  its 
coverings  while  her  features  were  firequently^ 
though  slightly^  contracted. 

^^  You  are  better  now/'  he  continued,  in  the 
tone  of  a  parent  addressing  a  suffering  child; 
^^  can  you  not  speak  to  me  P 

Mirabel  once  more  opened  her  eyes;  she 
raised  her  head  with  difficulty^  and  pushing 
back  the  hair  which  fell  over  her  bice^  sup- 
ported herself  with  one  hand^  so  as  to  sit  nearly 
upright.  She  looked  timidly  at  William^  and 
for  a  moment  something  like  a  smile  played 
round  her  mouth. 

^^  I  am  happy  now/'  she  said;  ^^  this  moment 
repays  me  for  all;  may  you  be  blest  for  that 
one  kind  look^  for  those  few  kind  words!  They 
will  remain  deeply  engraven  on  my  heart.'' 

^^  You  have  suffered  much^  I  fear!"  ex- 
claimed CUfford^  forgetting  every  other  feeling 
in  compassion  and  interest, 

"  Yes/'  she  replied^  pressing  her  hand  upon 
her  brow.  "  I  suffer  now,  but  do  not  regret  it ; 
the  moment  in  which  I  awoke,  and  saw  you 
bending  so  kindly  over  me,  was  the  most 
blessed  of  my  life.  Nay,  do  not  frown  again ! 
It  only  showed  that  you  pitied  me.     I  ask  no 
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more!'^  she  added^  hurriedly^  ^^  I  ask  no  more ! 
but  I  think  I  could  die  to  see  that  look 
again/^ 

^^  The  damps  of  night  are  falling/^  said  Clif- 
ford, ^^  let  me  ^atreat  you  to  throw  my  doak 
aroimd  you,  and  let  me  conduct  you  home; 
you  are  ill,  and  this  cold  night  may  be  fatal/^ 

^^  Thank  you/*  she  replied,  at  the  same  time 
throwing  on  her  hood,  ^^  I  will  go,  but  you 
must  not  accompany  me.  My  coach  is  waiting 
not  far  off,  and  I  must  find  it  alone.  I  have 
much  to  thank  you  for,  sir,**  she  added,  ^^  and 
a  little  to  forgive : — I  thank  you  for  that  too, 
for  it  leaves  me  not  so  entirely  wrong.**  She 
then  rose  and  strove  to  walk,  but  found  herself 
unable  to  do  so  without  the  assistance  of  her 
companion. 

^^Wrap  yourself  in  your  cloak,**  she  said, 
^^  and  draw  your  hat  over  your  fece,  and,  for 
my  sake,  let  me  entreat  you  not  to  utter  one 
word  in  the  hearing  of  my  servants.** 

Clifford  obeyed,  and  as  they  traversed  the 
place  slowly,  Mirabel  once  more  addressed 
him,  though  in  a  different  tone  from  that  which 
she  had  just  been  using. 

^^  By  aU  you  hold  dear  in  this  world  and  the 
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next,  do  not  refuse  my  prayer/^  she  smd:  ^come 
to  my  house  to-morrow,  in  the  forenoon.  I 
will  see  you  before  my  duty  calls  me  to  flie 
palace." 

"  I  too  have  a  request  to  make/'  repliied 
Clifford;  *^The  duke's  instant  release ! '' 

^^  He  shall  sleep  in  his  own  palace  this  very 
night/'  she  answered. 

As  Mirabel  spoke,  they  turned  into  the  alley,^ 
where  her  coach  was  waiting,  immediately 
under  the  lamp  of  the  church ;  she  raised  her 
voice  as  high  as  she  could,  desiring  the  coach- 
man to  come  to  the  spot  where  she  stood,  which 
was  in  shade ;  and  Clifford  supported  her  into 

the  carriage. 

^^  Au  revoirf  M.  le  Marquis,"  she  cried  aloud, 

^^  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  shall  be  informed  of 

the  prompt  execution  of  her  wishes;  and  her 

royal  highness  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  thank  you 

in  person." 

The  coach  drove  on,  and  as  William  turned 
away,  he  heard  a  horse  trotting  down  the  alley, 
so  as  inevitably  to  meet  the  carriage.  He  would 
not  look  back,  however,  but  only  quickened  his 
pace,  and  returned  to  the  cross  of  St.  Etienne* 

After  looking,  during  an  instant,  for  his  scarf, 
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nrhich  he  could  not  find^  he  mounted  his  steed 
hastily,  but  had  not  proceeded  far  upon  the 
Palis  road,  when  he  found  hunself  followed, 
or  rather  pursued.  He  slackened  his  pace,  the 
other  horseman  did  the  same;  he  galloped, 
and  his  example  was  imitated.  At  length,  en- 
raged by  such  a  proceeding,  he  checked  his 
horse  suddenly,  and  found  himself  riding  abreast 
with  the  stranger. 

^^Who  is  it,^'  he  demanded,  "that  has  the 
insolence  to  track  my  steps  in  this  manner  ? " 

^^  My  dear  CUfford ! "  exclaimed  Roland  Stan- 
ley, "somehow  or  other  I  always  contrive  to 
recognise  you;  and  in  this  instance  I  trusted  to 
your  somewhat  warm  temperament  to  inquire 
into  my  pursuit,  and  now  I  trust  to  your  firiend- 
ship  to  pardon  my  little  scheme  for  escaping  a 
solitary  ride  home.'^ 

"  I  do  not  consider  it  an  act  of  friendship, 
sir,'^  replied  CliflFord,  "  to  play  the  spy  upon 
all  my  actions,  and  intrude  at  all  times  upon 
my  soUtude.^* 

"  Nay,  CliflFord,^^  said  his  companion,  putting 
spurs  to  his  horse,  ^^if  you  are  determined  to 
quarrel  with  me,  I  will  fly  the  danger  that  I 
do  not  blush  to  fear :  but  old  friends  and  new 
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loves  do  not  well  agree  together^  aad  to  some 
dispositions  novelty  must  ever  be  a  recom- 
mendation/^ 

He  spoke  with  more  acrimony  than  William 
had  believed  him  capable  of^  and  galloped  for- 
ward^ leaving  his  countryman  to  digest  his 
words  at  leisure. 


t^ 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 


We  would  now  pass  at  once  to  the  morning 
subsequent  to  the  incidents  just  related^  and 
introduce  the  reader  into  the  boudoir  of  a  hotel 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  palace^  having  an  especial 
reason  for  taking  a  hasty  survey  of  the  same. 
Our  reason  is^  that  there  almost  invariably  exists 
some  analogy  between  the  character  of  a  room 
and  that  of  its  habitual  inmate^  and  we  always 
feel  better  acquainted  with  the  one  when  we 
have  seen  the  other. 

The  general  appearance  and  colouring  of  the 
apartment  in  question  was  subdued;  it  was 
hung  with  velvet  draperies,  of  a  deep  dull  crim- 
son,  and  wainscoted  with  black  oak.  The 
casements,  the  furniture,  and  the  ornaments, 
were  all  pure   Gothic,  a  style  which  was  at 
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variance  with  the  more  gorgeous  taste  of  tiiat 
day.  A  few  pictures  relieved  the  sombre  hue 
of  the  walls ;  a  glowing  Titian,  a  delicate  Co- 
reggio,  with  several  fine  portraits  of  distm- 
guished  characters,  and  two  firom  the  pencil  of 
modem  artists,  one  of  which  was  a  small  fall 
length  of  a  lady  in  a  Spanish  costume,  but  tlie 
other,  which  was  the  size  of  life,  occupied  the 
principal  place  on  the  walls,  and  was  a  painting 
of  great  merit.  It  represented  a  youth  of  re- 
markable beauty,  whose  resemblance  to  the 
baronne  was  most  striking,  and  led  many  tti 
believe  the  portrait  hers,  while  the  hasty  in 
judgment  often  availed  themselves  of  this  op- 
portunity to  animadvert  upon  MirabeFs  bold 
vanity  in  assuming  a  disguise  that  was  be- 
coming only  in  one  acceptation  of  the' word. 

The  most  remarkable  point,  however,  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  apartment  was  that  atten- 
tion to  the  harmony  of  trifles  which  it  displayed, 
and  which  is  often  forgotten  in  the  magnificence 
of  greater  objects  :  the  locks,  the  hinges  of  tiie* 
doors,  the  loops  which  confined  the  curtains, 
and  the  curiously-wrought  fire-dogs  were  all  in 
themselves  worthy  of  notice. 

These  minor  beauties,  though  often  escaping 
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notice^  added  imperceptibly  to  the  general  effect^ 
which  was  cakn^  subdued^  and  harmonious. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  it  was  a  spot  to  think,  nay,  to 
dream  in.  There  was  an  air  of  perpetual  twi- 
light that  seemed  fraught  with  poetry,  and 
accorded  more  with  the  actual  than  the  usual 
appearance  of  its  possessor. 

Mirabel  de  Bemay  was  seated  exactly  oppo- 
site, though  at  some  distance  from  the  window, 
so  that  the  light  fell  immediately  on  her  face. 
The  unusual  paleness,  the  heavy  eye  and  droop- 
ing lid,  plainly  told  that  the  past  night  had  been 
a  vigil  of  sorrow.  At  her  feet  slumbered  a  large 
greyhound,  who  was  frequently  roused  by  his 
lady^s  starting  from  her  revery,  as  often  as  the 
wheels  of  a  carriage  or  the  hoofs  of  a  horse 
sounded  along  the  street.  At  last,  however, 
without  any  such  preliminary,  the  folding  doors 
were  thrown  open,  and  William  CUfford  entered. 
There  was  gravity  even  to  sternness  in  his  de- 
portment as  he  advanced,  and  greeting  Mirabel 
with  the  profoundest  respect^  took  the  seat  to 
which  she  motioned  him.  He  did  not  speak,  but 
there  was  a  loftiness  in  his  manner,  combined 
with  an  expression  of  pity  on  his  countenance, 
which  made  his  visit  resemble  that  of  a  merciful 
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judge.  Nor  did  the  baronne's  appearance  de- 
stroy the  similarity.  On  his  entrance  the  blood 
rushed  into  her  cheeks  with  the  same  rapidity 
and  violence  as  on  the  preceding  evening,  and 
as  quickly  disappeared^  leaving  her  paler  than 
before.  There  was  hesitation^  and  an  embar- 
rassment in  her  manner,  that  was  the  more  dis* 
tressing  from  its  novelty,  and  her  first  attempts 
to  speak  were  unsuccessful.  Her  voice  trem- 
bled as  she  at  length  began,  while  her  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  dog,  who,  having  been  rebuked  for 
growUng  at  the  stranger,  was  now  making  his 
peace  with  his  mistress. 

^^  This  is  very  kind,^^  she  said ;  *^  I  began  to 
fear  you  would  not  come,  and  I  am  most  anxi- 
ous to  inform  you  that  the  duke  is  at  liberty. 
He  i?  also  aware  that  his  release,  and  not  his 
imprisonment,  is  owing  to  your  interference, 
and  though  he  declines  any  further  communi- 
cation, I  am  empowered  to  assure  you  of  his 
good  wishes  and  esteem.^^ 

^^  But,  madam,^^  replied  William,  ^^  are  you 
aware  that  this  distressing  circumstance  d^ 
prives  me  of  a  long-cherished  hope  on  w^hich 
may  depend  the  happiness  or  miscfry  of  my 
future  life?'' 


• 
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Mirabel  looked  as  if  she  would  deprecate  his 
reproaches.  ^^  I  will  endeavour  to  persuade 
him  to  see  you  again/^  she  said,  "  but  fear  it 
will  be  in  vain.^^ 

William  bowed,  and  there  was  a  pause  that 
appeared  centuries  to  Mirabel.  She  raised  her 
eyes  languidly,  and  gazed  on  her  companion, 
with  an  expression  that  appealed  to  all  the 
kindly  feelings  of  his  soul. 

^^Do  not,^^  she  exclaimed,  ^^  maintain  that 
cruel  silence  any  longer !  The  bitter  words  of 
anger  and  reproof  which  you  addressed  to  me 
yesterday,  were  not  so  terrible  as  this  frigid 
ceremony.  If  you  could  read  my  thoughts ;  if 
you  could  see  how  changed  I  am — ^how  bruised 
and  broken  in  spirit — ^you  would  not  bend  your 
eye  so  sternly  on  me.  You  can  never  know 
the  deep  anguish  of  being  despised.  I  am  less 
blameable  than  I  seem ;  but,  alas !  I  feel  that 
every  word  I  utter  is  liable  to  misconception ! 
Let  me  entreat  you  to  tell  me,  if  I  speak  in 
vain ;  if  my  words  pass  for  nothing ;  or  worse 
than  that,  if  you  believe  them  dictated  by  un- 
worthy motives.^^ 

^^  On  the  contrary,^^  replied  William,  "  since 
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we  first  became  acquainted^  I  have  always  ad- 
mired and  done  justice  to  your  candour/^ 

A  smile  that  had  something  very  bitter  in 
its  expression^  appeared  upon  the  baronne^s 
countenance^  as  she  continued:  ^^Of  my  candour 
indeed^  you  have  had  no  insignificant  proof. 
Unwooed  I  have  loved ;  unasked  I  have  con- 
fessed that  love :  my  sorrow  is  only  equalled  by 
my  shame ;  yet,  except  in  one  instance,  for 
which  instant  reparation  was  made,  surely  I 
have  erred  more  against  myself  than  you.  But 
extenuation  is  not  my  object.  I  fear  lest  my 
speaking  weary  you,  and  dare  not  proceed  while 
you  afford  me  so  little  encouragement.'^ 

^^  I  have  before  assured  you,  madam,''  replied 
William,  ^^  that  your  words  have  all  due  weight 
with  me.  I  am  sensible  of  having  been  be- 
trayed into  unbecoming  violence,  both  of  lan- 
guage and  manner ;  but  my  temper  is  hasty, 
and  the  provocation  was  not  sUght.  Let  me 
entreat  you  to  proceed,  and  be  assured  that  I 
listen  with  attention  and  interest." 

^^  I  was  about,"  said  the  baronne,  encouraged 
by  the  mildness  of  his  tone,  ^^  to  give  you  some 
account  of  my  early  life  and  education,  trusting 
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•jihafe  it  m^htform  some  excuse  in  ytvAr  eyes 
for  the  conduct  of  one^  whose  childhood  and 

/youth  were  equally  neglected. 
•  :*^My  fiither^  who  was  an  eminent  soldier^ 

■  ^-served  with  the  army  in  Spain^  and  on  his  re- 
turn from  that  coimtry,  was  accompanied  by  a 
yc^ung  bride,  the  daughter  of  a  Castilian  noble, 
who  was  said  to  have  cursed  his  child  for  mar- 

'  rying  a  foreigner,  and  an  enemy.  Some  time 
after  their  estabUshment  in  France,  the  baronne 

'  ^ve  birth  to  twins,  and  in  the  same  year  her 

-'  Imsband  died.  She  was  a  kind  and  indulgent, 
ibtit  injudicious  mother :  she  loved  my  brother 
and  myself,  but  treated  us  as  if  we  were  always 
.to  remain  children,  and  forgot  that  a  store  of 
:iuture  misery  was  laid  up  with  every  caprice 
jshe  humoured.  Inconsolable  for  the  loss  of 
her  husband,  and  continually  haunted  by  the 
jremembrance  of  her  father's  curse,  she  had  not 
the  energy  to  thwart  or  to  correct  us.  We 
grew  up  in  consequence  self-willed  and  pas- 
sionate, and  by  the  time  we  were  ten  years  old 
xxnnpletely  governed  my  poor  mother.  Yet  her 
death  was  a  blow  to  our  young  hearts,  and  well 
.4caak  .1  remember  the  first  pang  of  grief  I  ever 
experienced,  when  they  refused  to  let  me  enter 
VOL.  I.  o 
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the  chamber  of  deaths  and  told  me  I  should 
never  see  my  mother  again. 

"  We  lived  together,  my  brother  and  I,  at  our 
old  chateau,  with  no  one  to  control  our  child- 
ish proceedings.  We  treated  our  ser^^ants  with 
haughtiness,  but  to  each  other  we  were  ever 
kind  and  gentle.  From  morning  till  night  we 
were  together,  hand  in  hand,  and  side  by  side, 
totally  imeducated,  except  by  our  own  taste  for 
reading,  which  led  us  to  devour  the  contents  of 
the  old  library.  We  were  inseparable  in  thought 
and  deed.  Our  greatest  delight  was  in  riding 
all  over  the  beautiful  country  which  surrounds 
the  chateau:  Gaspard,  who  was  an  expert 
horseman  himself,  purchased  a  beautiful  jennet 
for  my  use ;  and  he  loved  to  instruct  me  in  the 
management  of  the  noble  little  animal,  while  I, 
on  my  part,  experienced  much  pride  in  con- 
quering my  fears  to  gain  his  praise,  and  would 
often  declare  I  was  as  fearless  as  himself,  when 
my  heart  quaked  within  me. 

^^Thus  passed,  or  rather  flew,  six  years  of 
pure  and  peaceful  happiness.  The  love  of 
liti^els  cannot  be  more  beautiful  than  that  of  a 
brother  and  a  sister.  To  hear  my  own  feelings 
clothed  in  nobler  language^  my  own  opinions 
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exalted  by  manly  reasoning;  to  find  a  superior 
self  in  Gaspard^  and  ^ory  in  his  superiority ;  to 
know  that  I  could  fly  to  him  for  that  assistance 
and  counsel  he  gave  sO/Well;  |or  that  comfort 
he  loved  to-  bestow — how  sweet  it  was!  O, 
God  \  thou  who  knowest  all  things^  why  was  he 
torn  from  me }  >  {le  whose  simplest  word  had 
power  to  sooth .  and  tranquillize  my  passions^ 
and  whose  nobler  example  was  the  only  guide  I 
ever  had  to  lead  me  on  the  path  of  virtue! — 
My  enthusiasm  wearies  you:  I  will  not  trespass 
mu<^  longer  upon  your  patience. — ^We  were 
separated:  he>  by  the  direction  of  relations 
who  sadly  neglected  us^  went  to  college^  and 
then  entered  the  army  under  the  auspices 
of  Marshal  Villars.  The  year  that  brought 
peace  to  France .  by  tilie  treaty  of  Rastadt^ 
brought  death  to  my  heart.  Gaspard  de  Ber- 
nay^  whose  ardent  bravery  exposed  him  to  every 
danger^  was  slain  in  his  second  battle^  before  he 
had  acquired  that  glory  he  so  richly  deserved. 
Mortally  woimded,  he  was  carried  off  the  field 
by  a  brother  officer^  who  brought  me  the  sad 
tidings.  ^  His  latest  thoughts/  said  that  kind 
hearted  young  man,  who  soon  after  experienced 
a  similar  fate,  j^iiis  latest  words  were  of  his 
sister.    Faint  widi  loss  of  blood,  he  vainly  en- 
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deavoured  to  unbuckle  his  sword ;  and  when  I 
assisted  him  to  do  so^ — Cany  that  to  Mirabel^ 
he  said,  and  tell  her  that  Graspard  fondly  hoped 
he  might  have  lived  to  give  his  country  cause  to 
mourn  a  death,  that  will  now  only  wring  her 
solitary  heart.  Tell  her  I  did  my  duty^  and  bid 
her  hang  those  laurels  on  my  tomb,  which  her 
hands  had  fondly  woven  for  my  brow.^ 

^^  Forgive  me/^  added  Mirabel^  as  she  raised 
her  eyes  to  the  picture  we  have  before  de- 
scribed ;  ^^  these  recollections^  which  are  seldom 
called  up  in  words^  and  that  speaking  resem- 
blance, renew  all  my  sorrow  for  the  untimely 
death  of  Gaspard!^'  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears^ 
and  William,  touched  by  her  grief,  extended  his 
hand^  and  endeavoured  to  console  her. 

^^  I  passed  one  year,  I  may  almost  say  of  mad- 
ness, at  my  chateau,  and  refused  to  see  or  speak 
with  a  human  being.  I  caused  every  thing  that 
had  belonged  to  Gaspard  to  be  placed  in  my 
own  apartment :  I  would  sit  for  hours,  without 
speaking,  looking  at  his  picture,  with  his  sword 
lying  on  my  knees.  Then  suddenly  I  would  ad- 
dress him  by  name^  and  call  upon  him  to  com- 
fort me.  Nay/'  continued  Mirabel^  crossing 
herself  as  she  spoke,  ^^  I  even  presumed  to  ar- 
raign that  justice  which  had  torn  him  from  me. 
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l)aily  I  visited. his  horse  (that  was  never  to  bear 
another)^  but  the  dog  you  now  see^  his  favourite 
Sable,  has  ever  since  been  my  constant  compa- 
nion: he  would  lie  and  whine  at  his  master's 
door,  till  I  knelt  by  his  side,  and  bathed  the 
poor  animal  with  my  tears,  for  our  grief  was  in 
common.  The  neighbourhood  believed  me 
mad,  and  well  might  they  do  so. 

^^  I  was  sitting  one  day  as  usual  in  my  own 
apartment,  when  one  of  my  servants  announced 
the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Orleans.  I  forbade 
him  to  admit  her,  but  in  vain.  She  was  accom- 
panied by  the  regent  (the  late  king  had  been 
dead  several  months),  and  although  I,  was  too 
much  incensed  at  the  intrusion  to  receive  them 
with  proper  respect,  the  duchesses  kind  and 
soothing  manner  fotmd  its  way  to  my  heart. 
If  they  had  heard  the  report  of  my  insanity, 
there  was  nothing  in  my  appearance  to  lead 
them  to  disbeUeve  it.  The  apartment  was 
hung  with  black ;  I  myself  was  dressed  ii^  the 
deepest  mourning,  with  much  that  was  perhaps 
strange  and  fantastic  in  my  apparel;  and  grief 
and  soUtude  gave  wildness  to  my  language  and 
manner. 

^^  The  regent  spoke  kindly  and  cheerfuDy :  he 

o2 


hid  oome,  he  nidy  in  hb  empmatf  ol  gamrHMk^ 
to  cany  ms  awsy  Cpooi  my  mcjushhi  :  his  wife 
had  ictameda  Tacancy  among  her  maidaof  h«>> 
nooTy  in  the  hope  that  the  Baionne  de  Bemay 
woold  aooept  it.  '  Tour  funily/ he  said,  '  have 
ahravs  testified  their  attachment  to  the  house 
of  y alois :  yoor  fiidicr  bled,  and  your  brother 
died,  in  its  senrice,  and  now  we  woold  do  our 
best  to  attach  the  hirelj  lefveaentatiTe  at  so 
loyal  a  race  to  oar  caose.' 

^  Here  he  spoke  ci  Gaspard  in  a  manner 
that  made  my  heart  expand  with  pride.  Tbfej 
worked  upon  my  feelings — I  should  rather  saj 
upon  my  weakness :  they  wnu^  fircMn  me  a 
promise  of  consent,  and  a  few  months  after- 
wards Ileffc my  chateau,  and  foond  myself  sud- 
denly in  the  rortex  of  a  dissipated  court.  My 
hi^est  excitement  had  hitherto  been,  a  longer 
nde  than  usual,  a  more  interestii^  romance,  or 
a  word  of  praise  from  GraspanPs  lips.  My 
knowledge  of  mankind  was  founded  on  those 
chronicles  of  chivalry  which  we  had  devoured 
t<^ether :  in  my  belief  there  were  but  two  classes 
of  men ;  two  descriptions  of  women — the  loytl 
knight,  and  the  cruel  tyrant ;  the  peerless  damr 
sel,  and  the  d^raded  anner.  I  never  dreamed 
of  all  those  shades  between  vice  and  virtue; 
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those  Unks  which  connect  the  golden  miii  the 
baser  metal.  I .  could  not  picture  to  myself  that 
one  of  my  own  sex  would  extol  the  beauty  and 
tidient  to  me^  which  she  disparaged  to  another ; 
or.  that  a  wife  and  a  mother  could  pour  pemi- 
dous  counsels  in  my  young  and  inexperienced 
ear.  I  never  dreamed  of  men  who  would  echo 
my  sentiments^  and  lead  me  on  to  that  confi- 
dence they  purposed  to  abuse :  who  would  speak 
of  honour  and  virtue  as  deities  they  worshipped, 
and  watch  every  change  of  countenance  to  regu- 
late their  words  with  the  subtlety  of  demons ; 
or  like  the  cruel  conquerors  of  the  new  world, 
study  the  language  of  the  country,  merely  to 
facilitate  its  capture. 

^^-But,  even  firom  the  grave,  the  spirit  of  my 
brother  seemed  to  protect  me.  He  had  for  so 
long  been  my  standard  of  manly  excellence,  that 
I  could  feel  no  sympathy  with  those  who  bore 
him  no  resemblance;  and  I  was  continually 
asking  myself  if  Gaspard  would  have  considered 
this  or  that  man  worthy  of  his  friendship,  or 
his  sister's  love.  In  fact,  though  I  thought 
wellt)f  all,  I  met  no  one  towards  whom  I  could 
fedl  with  that  ardour  which  was  to  me  the  only 
proof  of  loving.  At  first  I  thought  well  of  all, 
but   my  eyes   were   soon   opened;    I  found 
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hypocrisy  where  I  had  looked  for  viitne; 
depravity  where  I  expected  candour;  enryand' 
malice  where  I  was  promised  firiendship.  I 
learned  to  hate^  to  despise^  to  condemn !  and 
oh^  above  all^  to  doubt !  Unable  to  pursue  the 
tastes  tiiat  were  natural^  the  occupations  that 
were  genial  to  me^  I  became  what  I  am — ^what 
I  was  two  days  ago.  That  torrent  of  feeHng 
within,  its  natural  course  once  impeded,  flowed 
in  a  wrong  direction.  Inspired  by  scorn  and 
detestation,  I  loved  to  excite  the  passion  that 
I  did  not  share,  and  the  envy  I  had  never  feh, 
among  the  men  who  would  have  deceived, 
and  the  women  who  would  have  betrayed  me. 
From  the  moment  of  our  first  meeting,  I 
had  been  marked  out  for  the  regent's  pursuit; 
and  vanity  now  urges  him  to  follow  up  a 
suit  that  he  knows  to  be  hopeless.  In  the 
midst  of  this  world  of  Paris,  I  am  alone,  soh- 
tary,  and  desolate !  ^' 

Mirabel  covered  her  face  with  both  her  hands, 
but  the  tears  she  wished  to  conceal  escaped 
through  her  fingers. 

"  And  that  solitude,^'  replied  William,  whose 
attention  had  been  rivetted  by  his  companion's 
sad  tale,  ^  should  be  a  matter  of  rejoicing  to 
you,  it  should  be  your  greatest  boasL' 
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"  Perhaps  so  P^  she  replied.  "  But  the  bane- 
ful atmosphere  of  such  scenes  should  never  be 
breathed  by  a  young  and  pure-minded  woman^ 
lest  her  eye  and  ear  imbibe  the  poison  which^ 
sooner  or  later,  may  infect  her  mind.  Alas ! 
how  often  is  the  burst  of  virtuous  indignation 
silenced  by  the  sneers  of  ridicule;  how  fre- 
quently are  the  scruples  of  conscience  carried 
iKway  by  the  overwhelming  tide  of  example  ! 

^^  But  do  you  not  beUeve,"  he  inquired 
earnestly^  ^'  that  if  some  of  the  young  and 
lovely  of  the  French  aristocracy,  strong  in  the 
support  of  a  conscience  still  free  from  contami- 
nation; if  they,  I  say,  were  to  stand  forvtrard  in 
all  the  beauty  of  imassimiing  virtue,  proving 
not  only  by  their  conduct,  but  by  every  look 
and  every  word,  how  widely  they  diflFered  from 
the  world  aroimd  them,  do  you  not  beUeve  that 
they  would  gain  many  proselytes,  and  in  the 
end  give  a  new  tone  to  the  society  which  they 
adorn  ?  Why  do  your  sex,  even  the  well-in- 
dined  portion,  so  Ughtly  esteem  the  social 
influence  they  possess?  why  are  they  so  as- 
siduous to  shun  the  imputation  of  excellence  ? 
I  have  always  loved  to  consider  woman  as 
placed  by  nature  in  possession  of  quiet  but  ex- 
tensive power.      She  is  not  called  upon  to 
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exercise  her  fiaculties  in  public  activity^  but  in 
the  cahner  sphere  of  private  life  her  sway  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  most  potent.  I  have  more 
than  once  seen  a  professed  infidel  put  to  silence 
by  a  few  words  of  mild  reproof  from  female 
lips ;  but  alas  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  heard 
language  held,  and  opinions  supported  m  the 
presence  of  even  virtuous  women,  who  ap- 
peared by  silence  to  acquiesce  in  sentimentsr 
they  in  reality  detested,  merely  from  some  des- 
picable scruple  or  weak  timidity.  Let  not 
woman,  by  a  harsh  and  premature  judgment, 
be  ever  ready  to  condemn  or  even  suspect 
our  motives,  but  let  her,  with  that  gentleness 
which  is  one  of  her  loveliest  attractions,  dis- 
cotmtenance  evil  with  humility  and  approve 
virtue  with  candour;  and,  above  all,  let  her 
never,  for  some  pitiful  gratification  of  vanity, 
sport  with  those  feelings  which  she  ought  to 
compassionate  and  regret,  even  while  she  re- 
proves and  checks  them.^^ 

"  Oh  V'  exclaimed  Mirabel,  whose  tears  now 
fell  fast,  ^^  I  thank  you  for  those  words !  They 
are  the  best  proof  of  your  pardon ;  you  would 
never  have  cast  them  away  on  one  whom  you 
believed  incapable  of  understanding  and  appre- 
ciating, dare  I  say  of  following,  them  ?  But  you 
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shall  judge  of  their  effect ;  you  shall  have  reason 
to  confess  I  am  not  so  unworthy  as  I  ap- 
peared— oh  !  no — ^not  so  unworthy  as  my  rash 
conduct  might  have  led  you  to  suppose/^ 

Hex  eyes  fell;  but  ndsmg  them  again  with 
an  expression  of  modest  pride^  as  if  strong  in 
the  knowledge  of  her  own  rectitude^  she  added, 
"  Surrounded,  as  I  before  told  you,  by  those 
whose  pursuit  was  not  cooled  either  by  the 
n^ect  or  aixogance  with  which  I  repaid  their 
passion,  can  you  blame  me  for  beUeving  that  one, 
unto  whom  I  could  give  my  whole  heart,  might 
kam  to  love  me  ?  Alas !  how  fondly  I  was  led 
to  imagine  that  I  had  at  length  found  the  man 
whom  G(aspard  would  have  gloried  in  calling 
brother.  How  rashly  did  I  dream  of  the  time 
when  I  might  return  to  the  home  of  my  child- 
hood with  him,  whose  title  was  more  sweet, 
more  sacred,  than  that  of  parent  or  brother ! 
Do  not  misunderstand  me,^^  she  continued 
abruptly,  ^^  I  seek  nothing !  I  hope  nothing ! 
It  is  a  dream  passed  away !  It  was  ordained 
otherwise,  and  now  my  fondest  wish  is  that 
the  time  will  come,  when  I  may  justify  my  title 
ixy  be  your  friend.  May  I  ?^^  she  said,  bending 
earnestly  towards  him ;  ^^  will  you  give  me  that 
hope  ?  I  deny  not^  from  the  moment  we  met. 
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I  loved^  though  I  did  not  know  it  then;  but 
even  she,  who  could  love  unsought,  shall  learn 
to  chasten  and  subdue  her  love.  Will  you  be- 
lieve me,  will  you  trust  me  ?  My  earnest  wish 
and  endeavour  shall  now  be  to  watch  over 
your  safety,  and  to  preserve  you  to  that  happy 
being  who  may  deserve  you  better,  but  cannot 
love  you  more,  than  I  do  \" 

Clifford  was  deeply  moved.  "  "WTiat  sor- 
row,^* he  cried,  ^^  have  I  brought  upon  you, 
what  misery  have  I  added  to  your  lot  V^ 

^^  True,^^  she  replied,  ^^  you  have  rendered 
this  world  a  desert,  and  mankind  more  hateful 
than  before,  but  I  would  rather,*^  she  cried 
earnestly,  "  I  would  rather  have  it  so  than  part 
from  one  painful,  but  cherished  memory.*^ 

^^  I  grieve  that  it  should  be  so,**  said  Clifford; 
^^but  in  return  for  all  your  unmerited  regard 
and  kindness  I  can  but. say,  that  I  am  deeply 
grateful.** 

"  Do  more  !**  replied  Mirabel.  "  Confide  in 
me ;  show  me  the  means  of  serving  you,  and 
I  will  do  it  at  the  risk  of  life  or  fortune.  But 
we  must  part,**  she  added,  ^^  for  my  duty  calls 
me  to  the  palace,  and  I  have  another  garb 
•and  another  countenance  to  assume.  From 
my  demeanour  they=  shall  never,  discover  the 
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iBecret  tlict  is  known  to  us  al(me;  and  you^ 
William  Clifford — you  will  save  me  fipom  their 
taunts  and  modtery.  You  will  not  let  the 
Comte  de  Safins  triumph^  or  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  revel  in  my  grief  ?^^ 

'*  You  cannot  fear  it/'  said  Clifford,  rising  to 
withdraw ;  "  you  cannot,  I  am  sure,  believe  me 
so  base/' 

She  extended  her  hand,  which  he  raised  re- 
spectfully to  his  lips,  and  left  tike  room. 

Within  an  hour  Mirabel  de  Bemay  stood  by 
the  side  of  her  royal  mistress,  whose  levee  was 
unusually  crowded.  Never  had  the  baronne's 
vivacity  excited  more  admiration ;  never  had 
the  brilHancy  of  her  wit  attracted  such  universal 
attention.  The  outward  victory  was  complete, 
her  manner  might  have  deceived  WiUiam  CUf- 
ford,  nay,  for  the  moment,  it  almost  deceived 
herself.  It  is  this  species  of  courage,  if  we  may 
so  term  it,  that  belongs  more  especially  to  the 
weaker  sex. 

The  warrior,  whose  education  has  inured  and 
whose  inclinations  have  led  him  to  a  life  of 
danger,  may  issue  his  commands  with  com- 
posure while  the  bullet  is  corroding  the  flesh, 
or  Amputation  torturing  the  limb ;  but  to  stand 
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before  the  worlds  with  a  smile  on  the  lips  and 
a  jest  on  the  tongue^  when  the  heart  is  sick 
and  the  hopes  blighted^  oh^  that  is  the  lot  of 
won^an !  Then  let  joy  be  manifest^  then 
let  satisfaction  appear^  then  let  the  eye 
gleam  brighter  and  the  mouth  be  wreathed  with 
smiles.  No  one  must  know  her  sorrow,  for  that 
sorrow  is  degradation ;  no  one  must  guess  the 
inward  conflict,  lest  derision  and  ridicule  pol- 
lute the  sanctuary  of  her  heart,  and  laugh  its 
most  sacred  feelings  to  scorn.  Oh,  God !  must 
those  sweet  sympathies  which  thou  hast  im- 
planted in  our  nature  be  exposed  to  the  mockery 
of  thy  creatures,  or  only  reverenced  in  pro- 
portion to  their  success  ? 


END  OF  VOL.  I. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

From  the  day  of  William  Clifford's  interview 
with  the  baronne  at  her  hotel,  his  feelings,  with 
regard  to  her,  were  materially  changed.  From 
that  time  she  became  an  object  rather  of  com- 
passion and  interest  than  of  disapprobation  and 
dislike.  Of  disUke  ?  oh  no  !  It  was  not  in  his 
nature  to  feel  aught  but  kindness  and  tenderness 
towards  those  who,  in  distress  and  grief,  aUowed 
him  to  share  in  their  sorrow.  Under  other  cir- 
cumstances, indeed,  the  sensations  of  deep 
interest  thus  excited  might  have  ripened  into 
warmer  emotions,  but  his  heart  was  guarded  by 
love  of  too  fixed,  too  firm  a  nature,  ever  to 
suffer  one  thought  to  stray.  He  strove  to 
consider  the  baronne  as  his  sister,  and  hoped  to 
replace  the  brother  whom  she  mourned,  by 
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soothing  her  grief  and  r^ulating  the  impetu- 
osity of  her  nature.  On  her  part^  Mirabel 
listened  to  him  as  to  an  inspired  oracle ;  every 
word  that  fell  firom  his  lips  was  treasured  up  in 
her  mind;  every  opinion  that  he  uttered  was 
follo¥red  to  the  letter ;  her  looks^  her  language^ 
nay,  her  very  reflections,  were  changed  by  his 
example  and  precepts.  In  public,  it  is  true,  she 
assimied  the  mask  of  gaiety,  but  here  her  con- 
versation, though  not  less  brilliant,  was  more 
tempered,  and  her  whole  appearance,  to  a  dis- 
criminating eye,  might  have  displayed  a  greater 
r^ard  for  those  feminine  qualities  which  Clif- 
ford had  so  highly  extolled. 

In  the  mean  time  William's  popularity  was 
on  the  wane,  the  court  ladies  pronounced  himr 
the  coldest  and  most  insensible  of  a  phl^matic 
nation ;  while  the  regent  began  to  think  there 
was  something  imaccountable  in  the  young  En- 
glishman, whom  he  had  honoured  with  his  espe- 
cial notice,  and  with  a  general  invitation  to  those 
private  banquets  from  which  many  of  the  French 
nobles  were  excluded.  That  a  man,  on  whom 
nature  and  fortune  had  both  smiled,  should 
lead  so  monastic  a  Ufe,  and  disregard  the  ad- 
vantages which  he  enjoyed ;  that  he  should 
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make  his  first  and  last  appearance  at  one  of 
those  suppers^  in  which  Philip  of  Orleans  de- 
lighted^ and  only  appear  afterwards  at  the  grand 
and  general  entertainments,  all  this  awakened 
the  suspicions  of  the  regent.  The  observations 
which  he  had  individually  made^  combined  with 
some  secret  intelligence^  induced  him  to  believe 
the  young  foreigner's  mind  was  engrossed  by 
politics  and  party  schemes.  To  what  point 
they  tended^  and  how  far  they  were  to  be 
dreaded,  was  now  a  matter  of  some  consideration 
for  his  highness. 

William^s  increased  intimacy  with  Mirabel 
was  to  him  rather  a  subject  of  amusement  than 
o£  jealousy,  as  he  always  looked  upon  her  con- 
duct in  the  same  light,  and  awaited  the  day  when 
a  declaration  from  Clifford's  Ups  would  reward 
the  baronne's  perseverance,  and  afford  her  the 
glorious  opportunity  of  delivering  up,  as  usual, 
h^  suitor  and  his  proposals  to  unlimited  ridi- 
cule. It  is  true  that  Mirabel's  manner  occa- 
sionally staggered  the  duke's  judgment  of  the 
cILse;  but  he  only  admired  her  subtlety  the 
mcnre  for  adapting  her  demeanour  to  the  rigid 
notions  of  a  foreigner. 

Rolioid  Stanley  had  not  failed  to  seek  his 
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countryman  a  short  time  after  the  few  words 
that  had  passed  between  them ;  and  Clifford, 
reflecting  that  the  high  road  was  in  fact  open  to 
any  man,  and  that  he  had  no  proof  of  Stan- 
ley's intention  to  act  the  spy,  candidly  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  spoken  hastily,  and 
begged  that  all  might  be  forgotten. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  masquerade, 
which  took  place  about  a  month  after  the  first 
we  have  described — having  been  deferred  so  long 
in  consequence  of  the  bride  elect's  indispon- 
tion — Roland  once  more  visited  Clifford. 

His  manner  was  earnest  and  important, 
and  there  was  a  laboured  and  mysterious  tone 
in  his  language  that  foretold  the  approach  of 
some  weighty  intelligence.  Having  once,  how- 
ever, commenced  the  subject,  he  proceeded  to 
acquaint  William  that  he  had  received  letters 
from  the  court  of  England,  in  every  one  of 
which  the  name  of  Blanch  Courtenay  was  men- 
tioned in  terms  of  the  highest  admiration. 
Here  he  stopped  suddenly,  assuming  a  look  of 
regret,  and  intending  that  William  should  extort 
an  unwilling  detail  of  what  was  to  follow.  But 
Clifford  knew  his  companion  too  well ;  he 
plainly  perceived  that  Stanley  was  bending  be- 
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neath  the  weight  of  a  secret,  and  was  aware 
that  he  would  gladly  and  speedily  deposit  the 
burden  as  soon  as  he  found  that  no  assistance 
was  proffered.  His  acquaintance  did  not  dis* 
appoint  him :  after  a  long  pause,  Stanley  said 
that  he  himself  was  the  last  man  calculated  to 
be  the  bearer  of  unpleasant  intelligence,  it  re- 
quired so  much  caution,  and  prudence,  and 
policy,  an  of  which  he  had  never  possessed,  yet 
there  were  instances  in  which  he  concaved 
silence  to  be  a  breach  of  friendship,  and  he 
felt,  upon  this  occasion,  that  Clifford  should 
be  informed  of  the  facts  which  his  English 
letters  announced. 

Blanch  Courtenay,  he  said,  stood  high  at  courts 
9he  had  a  wonderful  influence  with  royalty,  and 
many  courtiers  were  already  disputing  the  prize; 
but  it  was  confidently  asserted  that  she  was 
abready  betrothed  to  the  Earl  of  Dalmaine,  a 
young  man  of  high  birth  and  large  fortune,  a 
firiend  and  constant  companion  of  the  king. 
They  were  inseparable,  and  Sir  Philip  Courte- 
nay himself  had  informed  one  of  Stanley's  cor- 
i^pondents,  that  the  period  for  their  marriage 
was  fixed,  although  not  announced  to  the  world. 

Stanley  then  added,  with  an  air  of  candour 
and  kindness,  that  he  did  wish  to  inquire  into 
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his  countryman's  secrets^  but  it  required  little 
penetration  to  know  that  suoh  intelligence  must 
be  unpleasing  to  him,  although  it  were  better 
to  hear  the  truth,  while  there  remained  a  possi- 
bility of  obviating  the  evil.  Then,  with  a  pre- 
cipitancy that  was  not  quite  worthy  of  his  calcu- 
lating powers,  Roland  proposed  to  Clifford  to 
be  the  bearer  of  certain  private  and  confidential 
letters,  which  were  addressed  to  some  courtiers 
who  were  immediately  about  the  royal  person, 
but  whose  loyalty  was  most  questionable.  Work- 
ing himself  up  to  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  whidi  he 
trusted  might  have  due  effect  upon  his  compa- 
nion, this  eager  Jacobite  affirmed  that  a  glorious 
crisis  was  at  hand,  and  that  it  now  only  required 
the  interposition  of  a  stranger,  one  to  whom  no 
suspicion  could  be  attached,  to  direct  the  whole 
scheme  with  success.  He  depicted  in  flattering 
terms  the  requisites  of  imshrinking  courage  and 
fidelity,  of  noble  and  steady  purpose,  of  enter- 
prising but  judicious  conduct ;  and  then  turning 
abruptly  to  William,  exclaimed, 

^  Tell  me,  Clifford,  will  you  assist  in  restoring 
England  her  king,  and  Blanch  Courtenay  to  her 
lover  P' 

Wiltiam  heard  him  in  silence,  with  conflicting 
emotions.    Strong  as  he  was  in  the  belief  of 
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Blfinch^s  constancy^  he  felt  alarmed^  now  that  he 
saw  her  day  of  trial  was  at  hand.  He  pictured 
her  nnhappy  and  restless ;  tormented  by  the  fear 
of  premature  discovery,  which  perhaps  led  her 
to  listen  with  apparent  complacency  to  one  she 
eould  not  love.  He  called  up  Madame  D^Au- 
bry's  description  of  Sir  Phitip,  and  dreaded  the 
effect  of  his  anger,  which  would  bruise,  though 
it  could  not  break,  the  spirit  of  his  daughter. 
But  when  Stanley  changed  the  subject;  when 
the  never-failing  topic  was  started,  and  the  pro- 
posal made,  that  he  should  carry  letters  to  trea- 
^erous  dependants,  and  seek  the  court  to  which 
Blanch  belonged,  as  a  traitor  and  a  spy,  his  in- 
dignation was  roused,  and  his  anger  broke  forth. 
^^  Never  !^^  he  cried;  ^^you  might  have  known 
me  better,  sir!  Had  I  been  willing  to  break  the 
dying  commands  of  my  father,  and  espouse  the 
interests  of  ah  exiled  house,  I  would  have  de- 
feated my  sword  to  its  service,  and  have 
bled  for  the  Stuarts  on  the  field.  But  to  return 
to  my  native  countiry,  after  so  long  an  absence, 
in  the  d^picable  office  of  a  traitor  and  a  spy — 
to  league  myself  with  those  vipers  who  would 
turn  against  the  hand  that  now  protects  them — 
do  you  dare  to  propose  such  a  thing  to  me  ? 
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Were  it  not  for  our  long  acquaintance ;  were  it 
not,  Stanley,  that  I  believe  you  blinded  by  in- 
fatuation, I  would  call  upon  you  to  answer  for 
having  believed  me  capable  of  such  detestable 
meanness,  and  for  daring  to  couple  the  name  of 
one  I  love  better  than  life,  with  a  proposition 
replete  with  disgrace,  and  unworthy  the  con- 
sideration of  a  man  of  honour/^ 

^^  I  thank  you,  CliflFord,^^  replied  the  other,  in 
a  low  tone  of  suppressed  resentment;  ^'you  are 
pleased  to  exercise  your  powers  of  language  on 
me,  and  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  add  cowardice  to 
the  list  of  desirable  quaUties  with  which  you 
have  invested  me :  but  you  are  safe  from  my 
sword,  which  has  been  dedicated  to  the  cause 
you  hold  so  meanly.  But  it  is  time  that  our 
acquaintance  should  be  broken  off.  Since  the 
days  we  met  at  Bordeaux,  a  change  has  come 
over  all  your  feelings :  your  heart  is  set  on 
other  things  now,  and,  as  I  said  before,  old 
friends  and  new  loves  do  not  well  toge- 
ther.— Nay,  Clifford,  I  am  gone — ^need  I  remind 
you,  that  in  your  own  house  you  cannot  draw 
upon  an  unresisting  foe?  My  life  is  at  this 
moment  valuable  to  some,  though  neither  to 
you  or  to  myself ;  but  on  my  return  from  £ng- 
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land^  I  shall  await  your  commands/'  He  bowed 
distantly^  and  left  the  apartment. 

Were  we  to  follow  the  course  of  William's 
reflections  upon  the  varied  vexations,  anxieties, 
and  apprdiensions  which  the  delay  of  his  uncle's 
letters,  combined  with  many  other  circum- 
stances, occasioned,  we  should  have  Uttle  else  to 
relate.  Leaving  these,  therefore,  to  the  reader's 
imagination,  we  will  accompany  him  to  the  mas-* 
querade  at  the  palace,  where  his  object  was  to  see 
and  converse  with  Mirabel,  whom  he  now  con- 
sidered as  the  only  friend  he  possessed  in  Paris. 

She  was,  however,  in  close  attendance  upon 
the  duchess,  who  being  in  an  ill  hmnour  herself, 
thought  fit  to  vent  it  upon  her  attendants,  and 
seemed  to  take  especial  pleasure  in  detaining 
the  baronne  in  particular  from  her  anticipated 
amusement.  Mirabel  found  means,  neverthe- 
less, to  explain  the  fact  to  William,  and 
he  accordingly  left  the  presence-chamber, 
and  sauntered  through  the  long  range  of 
apartments,  with  less  interruption  than  on 
the  previous  night.  He  became  weary  at 
length,  and  finding  an  open  window,  with  a  co- 
vered balcony  that  was  sheltered  from  the  cold, 
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he  went  out  to  enjoy  the  aspect  of  th6  night.  It 
was  mild  and  clear ;  thefull  moon  cast  acheqnered 
light  upon  the  gardens  below,  and  her  pale  yellow 
beams  wandered  in  and  out  among  the  ever- 
greens, and  traversed  many  of  the  serpentine 
walks,  throwing  the  neighbouring  ground  into 
stronger  shadow.  The  sky  was  cloudless ;  but 
of  the  starry  train,  one  chosen  handmaid  alone 
shone  brightly,  though  humbly,  by  the  side  of 
the  queen  of  mght. 

William  gazed  for  some  moments  at  the 
heavens,  and  on  looking  round,  he  perceived 
that  he  had  a  companion  in  his  observations. 
A  mask  dressed  in  what  was  then  called  the 
Spanish  domino^  which  consisted  of  a  latge 
cloak  and  plumed  hat,  stood  by  his  side,  and 
leaned  with  him  upon  the  balustrade.  They 
remained  together  for  some  time  without  ek" 
changing  a  word ;  and  then  the  new  comer  ad- 
dressed William. 

'^Your  meditations  are  so  profound,  noble 
minstrel^  that  you  will  scarcely  thank  me  for 
intruding  on  them ;  and  yet,  as  I  passed  by  the 
open  window,  and  saw  so  fair  a  scene  without, 
and  the  very  man  I  sought  standing  upon  the 
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^balcohy^  the  teitiptation  was  too  great  to  with- 
stand^ even  at  the  risk  of  being  called  unwel- 
come/^ 

*^  You  sought  me  ? ''  said  William,  eyeing  the 
mask  as  if  he  would  penetrate  the  black  vizard 
which  effectually  concealed  the  wearer's  face. 
^^  It  remains  with  you  to  tell  me  then,  on  what 
errand  yoti  are  bound,  and  I  will  forthwith  in 
all  candour  shape  my  welcome  accordingly/' 

"  I  am  on  a  friendly  mission,''  repUed  the 
domino ;  ^^  and  though  it  is  my  purpose  to  re- 
main unknown,  do  not,  I  pray  you,  treat  the 
warning  I  am  about  to  give  you  as  idle." 

'^ Warning!"  said  CUfford,with  a  snrile.  *^Now 
by  my  faith,  good  mask,  that  same  wOrd  ^wam« 
ing '  is  one  that  I  seldom  attend  to.  Caution  and 
I  have  little  sympathy ;  for  he  who  measures 
every  step  he  takes,  wiU  find  the  path  of  life 
more  irksome  and  rugged  than  of  necessity  it  is. 
But  think  me  not  uncourteous ;  that  which  is 
well  meant  wiU  ever  be  well  received  by  me." 
'  "You  English,"  continued  the  other,  "  con- 
sider rashness  and  courage  as  synonymous 
terms ;  but  let  me  inquire  if  a  lod^ng  in  ikie 
Bastille,  or  Vincerines,  would  be  palatable  to 
your  impetuous  disposition,  or — ^' 
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if  Or'^ — ^interrupted  William^  beUering  that  he 
had  now  perceived  the  drift  of  the  stranger's 
insinuations;  ^^or  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  to  follow  the  suggestions  of  a  mutual 
acquaintance^  and  fly  imaginary  dangers  to  in- 
cur certain  ones/* 

^^  I  do  not  understand  your  meaning,^'  replied 
the  mask;  ^^but  as  &r  as  imaginary  dangers 
are  concerned^  a  suspicious  tyrant^  and  a  tresr 
cherous  mistress^  who  are  leagued  together 
against  you^  are  enemies  not  the  less  to  be 
dreaded  because  they  lie  in  ambush/* 

"The  figure  of  your  speech,  sir/*  rejoined 
CUfford  sternly,  ^^  may  be  apt,  but  it  requires 
an  explanation :  the  prince  whom  I  suppose  you 
have  thought  proper  to  stigmatize  as  a  tyrant, 
is  one  to  whom  I  owe  some  thanks,  and  no  alle- 
giance. But  I  must  request  you  will  assist  me 
to  the  lady*s  name,  which  you  have  most  un- 
warrantably coupled  with  mine/* 

The  mask  laughed  provokingly.  "You  shouki 
not  judge  so  slightly  of  my  penetration,  Mr. 
CUfford,**  he  continued ;  "  there  is  but  one  of 
our  French  dames  on  whom  you  deign  to  smile; 
and  yet,  when  I  call  to  mind  the  philippic  I 
once  heard,  launched  from  your  Ups  against  the 
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manners  and  morals  of  our  good  city^  it  makes 
me  smile  to  think  that  you  should  have  in- 
stalled Mirabel  de  Bemay  in  a  heart  dedicated 
to  the  austerity  of  virtue/^ 

"  Comte  de  Salins  V\  exclaimed  William,  "  I 
might  have  sooner  guessed  the  disinterested 
friend  who  wished  to  provide  for  my  safety, 
even  at  the  expense  of  that  fair  fame  which  has 
yet  escaped  detraction ;  but  I  will  deal  more 
openly  with  you, — that  man  who  dares  to  utter 
a  gross  calumny,  in  my  presence,  against  the 
Baronne  de  Bemay,  must  either  retract  his 
words,  and  own  himself  a  liar  and  a  coward,  or 
maintain  the  falsehood  with  his  sword,  and  seal 
it  with  his  blood  \" 

As  CliiFord  spoke,  he  placed  his  hand  upon 
his  weapon,  an  action  that  was  imitated  by  the 
mask,  who,  however,  thus  continued : 

"  In  recognising  me,  Mr.  CUflFord,  you  must 
be  sensible  that  you  are  speaking  with  one  in 
whom  your  sword  could  inspire  no  terror,  since 
mine  has  been  measured  with  the  best  in  the 
land,  and  twice  with  fatal  success ;  but  I  did  not 
intend  that  my  counsels  should  lead  to  alterca- 
tion, and  when  you  consider  the  matter  calmly 
the  quarrel  will  appear  scarcely  justifiable.  That 
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you  have  more  reason  than  any  other  person  to 
espouse  the  baronne's  cause  is  obvious;  but  the 
very  circumstance  that  delegates  such  authority^ 
at  the  same  time  prechides  the  possibility  of 
exerdsing  it  too  fully.  But  it  is  ever  thus  unth 
the  best  of  us ;  the  errors  which  our  unbiassed 
judgment  condemns  are  easily  palliated  when 
turned  to  our  individual  advantage.  I  am 
speaking  generally,  and  b^  that  you  will  acquit 
me  of  all  intention  to  be  personal  in  my  re> 
marks/' 

"  You  wrong  me,  M.  le  Comte,'*  replied 
Clifford ;  ^^  but,  above  all,  you  foully  wrong  the 
Baronne  de  Bemay,  nor  can  I  permit  so  fedse  a 
charge  to  remain  unrefiited.  The  right  I  claim 
to  stand  forward  as  the  champion  of  your  fedr 
countrywoman  arises  merely  from  that  obliga- 
tion which  binds  every  man  of  honour  to  resent 
a  falsehood  coupled  with  his  nunc,  which  slan- 
der would  cast  upon  a  virtuous  woman^s  repu- 
tation/* 

A  sound  between  a  laugh  and  a  sneer  escaped 
the  domino's  lips,  who  exclaimed, 

'^  You  carry  the  farce  too  far,  sir  English- 
man ;  you  would  not  surely  enter  your  asseve- 
rations in  the  lists  against  my  observations,  or 
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gainsay  a  fact  that  is  as  well-known  to  onr  good 
city  of  Paris  as  to  yourself  and  me.  But  if  you 
are  willing  to  exercise  your  skill  in  pleadings 
it  would  be  no  unworthy  occasion  to  display 
your  powers,  by  explaining  the  mysterious  bond 
which  connects  you  with  this  paragon,  since 
love  has  had  no  voice  in  the  affair/^ 

^^The  friendship  which  subsists  between  my- 
self and  the  baronne,^'  replied  Clifford,  who 
strove  to  curb  his  indignation,  lest  it  should  tell 
to  MirabePs  disadvantage,  ^^  is  of  that  nature 
which  neither  of  us  need  blush  to  own;  but 
allow  me  to  assure  you,  that,  so  far  from  plead- 
ing her  cause,  as  you  somewhat  insolently 
express  yourself,  I  should  consider  such  a  step 
derogatory  to  her ;  nor  do  I  comprehend  by 
what  authority  you  constitute  yourself  a  judge 
either  of  her  aqtions  or  mine.^' 

He  paused  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
added, 

^'  I  wait  your  pleasure,  sir,  to  know  if  you 
intend  making  me  an  open  apology  and  retrac- 
tion of  your  insinuations,  or  to  follow  me  and 
abide  by  the  consequences/^ 

^^  Forgive  me,*^  replied  the  domino,  '^if  I 
stiU  doubt  your  intention  of  adventuring  your 
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life  in  so  light  a  cause,  or  wasting  so  much  en- 
thusiasm on  so  worthless  an  object/^ 

^*  Follow  me,  sir,'*  said  Clifford,  *^  yonder 
door  leads  down  a  staircase  into  the  garden, 
and  there  you  will  easily  learn  what  my  inten- 
tions are/* 

He  pushed  the  door  aside,  and,  followed  by 
the  domino,  descended  the  stairs  hastily,  threw 
his  cloak  upon  the  grass,  and,  drawing  his 
sword,  placed  himself  in  an  attitude  of  defir 
ance.  His  antagonist  also  unsheathed  his  wea- 
pon, but  Clifford  dropped  his  point,  on  per- 
ceiving that  the  count  still  retained  his  mantle, 
and  remonstrated  with  him  in  vain. 

"  No,'*  he  repUed,  "  I  would  not  be  known, 
and  only  request,  in  case  I  am  wounded,  that 
you  will  convey  me  privately  from  this  spof 

"  M.  de  Salins,**  said  Clifford,  ^^  replacing 
his  own  cloak,  "  this  is  no  time  for  ceremony; 
I  entreat  you  to  remember  the  fearful  advantage 
which  my  stature  gives  me  over  you,  particu- 
larly at  this  moment,  when  your  limbs  are 
encumbered  with  that  immense  mantle ;  tell 
me  that  you  spoke  in  anger  and  I  will  accept 
your  apology,  even  at  the  last  moment/* 

"  I   am  not  one,**  replied  his  companion. 
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dryly^  '^  to  change  my  opinion  of  man  or  woman 
at  the  bidding  of  another/^ 

Here  he  crossed  his  sword  with  that  of  Wil- 
liam, displaying  in  the  single  pass  that  took 
place,  certainly  more  grace  than  vigour. 

^^  You  are  right/*  cried  the  mask,  "  this 
cloak  is  unbearable,  and  even  the  hat  and  plume 
obstruct  my  view/* 

Thus  saying,  the  stranger  threw  off  the  dis- 
guise, and  stood  before  William  in  the  full  dress 
of  the  duchess's  maids  of  honour. 

"  Good  Heavens  P*  cried  William,  "  what  can 
this  mean,  and  what  has  induced  you  to  expose 
yourself  to  such  danger  r 

Mirabel  answered  him  half  playfully,  half 
timidly. 

^^  Many  reasons,'*  she  replied,  ^^  first,  because 
to-night,  I  hardly  know  why,  but  I  have  had 
an  odd  feeling  come  over  me,  a  thirst  for 
amusement,  and  I  wished  to  prove  my  pro- 
ficiency in  masking,  by  conversmg  with  you  for 
a  while  without  detection ;  and  lastly,  because — 
though  I  almost  fear  you  will  blame  me — I 
longed  to  ascertain  how  I  really  stood  in  your 
estimation,  and  if  you  would  consider  the  cause 
of  Mirabel  worthy  to  be  espoused/* 
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^And  OTcr  and  dbore  aD,^  wwitimifad  CBt- 
fordy  ^  yoa  wished  to  diqiby  your  skDl  in 
fencing,  at  the  risk  of  malring  me  a  nmidercrr^ 

^  Oh  no,^  she  refdied,  ^yoa  rate  both  my 
courage  and  my  Tsnity  too  hi^ihr.  Had  yoa 
stood  upon  the  offensiTe  instead  of  the  defen- 
sire,  the  demntematt  would  have  been  more 
speedy,  and  the  encomiom  on  my  fencii^lost 
Ton  are  displeased  with  me,  I  fear,^  At  added; 
^bnt  neyertheless  this  incident  will  be  a  aooree 
of  eternal  pride  and  gratification;  for,  I  am 
convinced,  there  is  not  one  of  those  who  poor 
thdr  unheeded  protestations  daily  in  my  ear, 
that  would  resent  an  attadL  upon  Miiabdde 
Bemay  as  nobly  as  yoa  have  done  this  ni^it.^ 

Not  a  little  excited  by  the  success  of  Ae 
adyenture,  the  baronne's  countenance  assumed 
that  joyous  and  animated  expression  which  was 
so  familiar  to  it  in  former  days. 

^  I  feel  happier,^  she  cried,  ^^  than  I  hare 
done  for  many  a  day,  and  am  grateful  for  the 
feeling,  thou^  I  know  it  is  to  be  transient 
The  dudiess  detained  me  so  long,  for  no  other 
earthly  purpose  than  to  torment  me  witli  heir 
ill-humour,  that  when  her  highness  did  retire,  I 
felt  like  an  uncaged  bird;  the  thought  strudt 
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me^  in  an  instant  I  was  equipped  it  la  Salinsy 
for  whom  I  intended  you  to  take  m^^  and  set 
out  in  search  of  you.  But  now  that  we  are 
alone^  and  out  of  the  hearing  of  any  one^  will 
you  redeem  yoiir  promise  relative  to  yoiir  affidr 

with  the  Duke  of  P ;  I  am  impressed  with 

an  idea  that  I  may  be  of  use  in  this  matter^  and 
it  is  hardly  generous  to  deprive  me  of  the  only 
^portunity  I  may  ever  have  of  proving  my 
gratitude.^' 

^*  Another  time/^  replied  ChfFord,  '^  I  am  not 
4n  the  mood  to  talk  on  such  a  subject  at  this 
inoment.  I  have  had  so  much  to  vex  and 
ifebwart  me  lately^  that  I  am  out  of  conceit  with 
tnyself ;  and  the  world  in  general.^^ 

^^  Do  not  say  so/^  repUed  Mirabel^  sadly;  "  or 
at  least  do  not  include  me  in  that  worlds  with 
which  I  have  now  so  Uttle  sympathy ;  but  it  is 
riot  for  me  to  hurry  that  confidence^  whose  ef- 
fect I  gather  from  what  you  once  told  me,  might 
ht  to  restore  you  to  her  you  love.  Alas !  Wil- 
iiam,  I  have  voW  to  farther  yomr  happiness  by 
«lnery  means  in  my  power,  but  knowing  the  se- 
crets of  my  heart,  you  will  forgive  the  weak- 
ness which  cannot  desire  sincerely  any  event 
tiiat  may  hasten  an  eternal  separation.^' 
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"Nay,  do  not  speak  in  so  sad  a  tone!''  ex- 
claimed her  companion,  as  he  saw  the  tear  that 
trembled  in  the  moonlight,  "such  subjects  are 
painful  to  us  both/' 

^^  What  a  lovely  night !"  she  broke  off  sud- 
denly, looking  up  to  the  sky.  "  A  night  when 
those  who  love,  send  a  thousand  thoughts  and 
wishes  in  the  direction  of  the  absent.  Do  you 
know,  William,  sometimes  I  think  the  stars 
above  us  are  the  homes  of  the  blessed^  and  that 
Graspard  looks  down  upon  his  sister  firom  the 
brightest  among  them.  He  is  my  guardiui 
angel  now ;  I  am  sure  he  would  not  suffer  any 
other  to  possess  that  office  but  himself.  Oh, 
William  Clifford,  William  Clifford !  he  sees  us 
both  at  this  moment ;  he  knows  what  you  have 
been  to  me,  and  he  blesses  you  as  I  do." 

She  turned  aside  her  face  for  one  moment, 
and  then  continued : 

"  But  I  will  not  talk  of  myself,  for  I  know 
your  thoughts  are  wandering  with  your  hearts 
Speak  to  me  then  of  her  you  love,  for  I  can 
bear  it  now ;  describe  her  to  me ;  let  me  know 
the  human  being  that  is  worthy  of  your  love  V 

^  Oh,  Mirabel,"  repUed  Clifford,  "  I  feel  that 
it  is  kind  and  noble  of  you  to  speak  in  this  matt* 
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ner,  but  do  not  ask  me  to  dwell  upon  what  she 
is ;  do  not  ask  me  to  describe  her.  Nothing 
that  I  said  could  give  you  an  idea  of  her  beauty^ 
her  goodness^  her  disinterested  nature^  disinte- 
rested as  your  own ;  and,  believe  me,  she  would 
appreciate  your  character — she  would  love  you, 
Mirabeir^ 

^^  No,  no !''  exclaimed  the  other,  eagerly, 
^^she  would  not,  she  could  not  love  me,  and 
I^ — I  should  hate  her !  You  do  not  know  how 
often  she  occupies  my  thoughts;  I  think  of  her, 
and  strive  to  picture  her  to  my  mind,  but  in 
vain ;  sometimes  I  fancy  that  my  heart  expands 
towards  the  woman,  with  whom  its  dearest  feel- 
ings are  in  common,  and  then  again  a  fearfal 
feeling  of  hatred  takes  possession  of  my  mind. 
Alas !  such  violence  is  no  doubt  foreign  to  her 
gentle  nature ;  she  would  shrink  from  such  as 
me  !  What  would  I  give  to  see  her ;  perhaps, 
perhaps,  William,  I  might  learn  to  love  her,  at 
lefuftt  I  might  admire  and  emulate  her.  Have 
you  no  portrait,  no  resemblance,  in  your  posses- 
sion^ to  appease  my  curiosity  in  some  degree  V* 

^^  Yes,"  replied  CliflFord,  ^^  I  have  a  small, 
but  imperfect  copy  of  a  large  picture  that  was 
paiated  at  Bordeaux,  which  I  always  wear." 
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^  Let  me  see  it !  You  will  not  refbse  me  so 
simple  a  reqoestP  exclaimed  the  baromie,  ear- 
nestly, ^^  you  do  not  know  how  my  mind  is  set 
upon  it  y^ 

"The  moon  is  very  bright,'*  said  Clifford,  ^^nit 
it  is  a  bad  moment  to  judge  of  the  painting/* 

He  took  the  miniature  from  his  bosom,  and 
gave  it  to  Mirabel,  who  looked  at  it  for  several 
moments  without  speaking,  while  a  thousand 
conflicting  emotions  rose  within  her  at  the  sight 
of  Blanch's  portrait. 

"She  is  £Edr,''  said  the  baronne  at  length, 
with  some  hesitation ;  "  and  her  hair  seems 
golden. — Is  she  tall  then  ?  '* 

"  Yes,*'  replied  Clifford, "  you  are  right.  She 
is  above  the  ordinary  height.*' 

A  deep,  deep  sigh,  which  forced  its  way,  in 
spite  of  her  efforts  to  check  its  progress,  fol- 
lowed these,  remarks,  and  then  she  returned  the 
picture. 

"It  is  beautiful,"  she  said,  "most  beautiful. 
They  are  happy  whose  countenance  can  reflect 
their  soul,  and  vouch  for  its  nobleness." 

A  pause  ensued,  painful  to  both,  which  was 
at  length  broken  by  William. 

"There  are  people  coming  down  the  stair- 
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case/'  he  cried,  hurriedly ;  '^  put  on  your  hat 
and  mfusk,  and  draw  your  cloak  round  you: 
they  have  been  attracted  by  the  glitter  of  my 
sword,  which  I  unfortunately  did  not  sheathe/* 

"  Holy  Virgin !  what  will  become  of  me ! " 
cried  Mirabel ;  "  one-  of  them  looks  like  the 
regent.  For  pity's  sake  do  not  let  them  dis- 
cover me/' 

^^Draw  your  sword,  then,"  said  William, 
^^  and  play  the  part  of  Monsieur  de  Salins  boldly, 
for  we  may  be  hardly  tried." 

The  baronne  obeyed,  but  she  trembled  so 
violently  as  to  retard  her  efforts,  and  she  had 
hardly  reassumed  the  disguise  before  the  regent 
came  up,  attended  by  several  courtiers. 

"Hold,  gentlemen!"  he  cried;  "the  first 
who  strikes  another  blow  will  have  to  deal  with 
Philip  of  Orleans !  Is  your  valour  so  impe- 
tuous as  to  require  a  display  at  the  expense  of 
the  law,  even  in  our  very  gardens  ? — For  you, 
sir  Englishman,  who  will  no  doubt  plead  igno- 
rance as  an  excuse,  let  me  advise  you  to  beware 
how  you  again  brave  the  laws  of  the  land  in 
which  you  live :  but  your  antagonist,  at  least, 
can  offer  no  such  idle  apology — ^M.  le  Comte 
de  Salins. — ^" 
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"  Pardon  me,  my  lord/'  interrupted  a  cour- 
tier, "  but  three  hours  ago  I  saw  the  Comte  de 
Salms  stretched  on  a  sick  bed,  too  weak  to  raise 
his  hand  to  his  mouth/' 

"  Pasques  Dieu !''  exclaimed  the  duke ;  ^^  has 
the  count  gained  a  twin  brother  since  yesterday  ? 
or  who  has  stolen  his  favour,  his  stature,  and 
his  taste  for  duelling  ? " 

He  advanced  towards  Mirabel,  whose  usual 
presence  of  mind  now  forsook  her;  and  who 
sheltering  herself  behind  William,  addressed  one 
word  of  earnest  supplication  in  his  ear.  This 
movement  elicited  a  general  laugh  from  all  but 
the  duke  and  Clifford.  The  one  was  too  angry, 
the  other  too  much  alarmed,  to  join  in  the 
mirth. 

^'  My  lord,''  said  William,  resolved  to  inter- 
fere between  Philip  and  the  baronne  at  all  risks, 
and  addressing  him  firmly,  but  respectfully,  at  the 
same  time  covering  her  retreat  to  the  staircase, 
"  I  sincerely  crave  your  pardon  for  an  involun- 
tary breach  of  decorum ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
permit  me  to  remind  you,  that  the  code  of 
laws,  drawn  up  by  your  royal  self,  to  r^u- 
late  the  affairs  of  masking,  is  as  strict  as  any 
other,  and  to  insist  upon  the  discovery  of  any 
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mask^  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  party  cop- 
eemed^  is  in  direct  opposition  to  that  justice 
which  you  have  ever  supported/^ 

As  he  concluded,  he  placed  himself  before 
the  door,  and  listened  anxiously  to  the  sound  of 
the  baronne^s  rapid  ascent,  while  the  hope  of 
her  escape  enabled  him  to  sustain  the  duke's 
fury,  and  the  sarcasms  of  his  companions. 

*  Mr.  CliflFord  has  chosen  a  right  formidable 
adversary,  who  takes  to  his  heels  on  the  first 
occasion,'^  said  one : — '*  A  very  Hercules  in  size 
and  prowess,**  rejoined  another. 

^*  Gentlemen,**  exclaimed  Clifford,  "  the  pre- 
sence of  his  highness  alone  prevents  me  from 
chastising  the  insolent  language,  which  you 
would  not  dare  to  repeat  elsewhere.** 

*^  Silence  every  one  of  you !  **  cried  the  duke, 
in  a  voice  of  thunder ;  "  and  do  you,  sir,  lower 
the  style  of  your  language,  and  stand  from  be- 
fore the  doorway,  that  I  may  myself  identify 
the  enemy  in  whom  you  take  so  strange  an 
interest.** 

CHfford  turned  to  the  door,  which  Mirabel 
had  thrown  to,  behind  her,  and  while  apparently 
endeavouring  to  open  it,  gave  the  fugitive  a  few 
nxore  moinentB. 

VOL.  n.  c 
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But  the  regent  was  not  easily  to  be  imposed 
upon.  ^^  Your  sword,  Mr.  Clifford !  ^^  he  ex- 
claimed angrily,  as  he  said  that  the  domino 
had  escaped ;  ^^  you  are  at  Hberty  to  leave  the 
garden,  but  will,  if  you  think  proper,  remain  in 
your  own  house  till  you  hear  further  from  me.'* 

Clifford  deliberately  unbuckled  his  sword, 
and  presented  it  to  the  regent  in  silence ;  but  as 
he  did  so,  Roland  Stanley  stepped  forward  from 
among  the  bystanders,  and  kneeled  before 
Philip.  ^^  Suffer  me,^^  he  said,  "  to  intercede 
for  my  countryman,  who  is  unacquainted  with 
the  etiquette  of  courts,  and  has  not  resided 
sufficiently  long  in  Paris  to  be  informed  of  all 
the  salutary  laws  with  which  your  highness  has 
provided  for  its  safety .^^ 

^^  Your  interference  is  ill-timed,  sir,'^  replied ' 
the  duke,  ^^  you  have  been  a  witness  to  Mr. 
CUfford^s  total  disregard  of  the  royal  authority 
vested  in  my  person.^^  As  he  spoke,  however, 
his  eye  was  attracted  by  the  sudden  reap- 
pearance of  the  domino  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  ;  and  uttering  a  tremendous  oath,  he 
strode  towards  the  door,  bidding  any  one  cross 
him  at  their  peril.  The  figure  remained  motion- 
less until  the  duke,  grasping  it  rudely  by  the 
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arm,  dragged,  rather  than  led,  it  into  the  open 
moonUght.  There  was  a  breathless  pause ; 
William  looked  on  in  horror,  firmly  beUeving 
that  Mirabel  would  prefer  death  to  discovery ; 
it  was  impossible  to  rescue  her,  and  yet  as 
the  duke  with  a  brutal  violence,  that  was 
aggravated  by  suspicion  and  jealousy,  tore  oflF 
the  disguise,  Clifford  advanced  a  step,  in  the 
dietermination  of  protecting  the  baronne  at  any 
risk;  he  stopped,  however,  in  speechless  as- 
tonishment, which  was  shared  by  all  around, 
at  the  unexpected  apparition  that  met  their 
eyes. 

It  was  a  young  boy,  of  a  graceful  and  dignified 
carriage,  who  wore  a  magnificent  suit  of  crim- 
son, embroidered  with  gold;  his  brown  hair  hung 
low  upon  his  shoulders,  and  his  large  dark  eye 
had  an  expresssion  of  timid  archness,  which 
enhanced  his  native  beauty.  The  duke^s  un- 
mannerly conduct  had  called  the  colour  into  his 
cheeks,  and  there  was  a  mixture  of  pride  and 
hesitation  in  his  deportment  which  was  in  itself 
captivating. 

^^  The  king  ?^  burst  at  once  from  every 
lip,  while  the  duke  himself  stood  uncovered 
and  most  of  the  courtiers  bent  the  knee. 

c2 
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^^  This  is  a  strange  frolic  for  your  majesty  to 
be  engaged  in/'  observed  the  regent,  in  a  tone 
of  respectful  vexation. 

^^  True,  cousin  Philip/'  replied  the  boy,  ^^  the 
fear  of  your  displeasure  prompted  me  to  remain 
concealed ;  but  it  would  be  cowardly  to  allow 
your  anger  to  fall  upon  an  innocent  person,  and 
I  stake  you  my  word  that  Mr.  Clifford  is  as 
astonished  as  yourself  at  this  discovery  !  At 
least,''  he  added,  smiling,  ^^  I  have  afforded  you 
all  much  diversion —  all  but  my  unfortunate  pre- 
ceptor, Fleury,  who,  without  doubt,  is  at  this 
moment  running  like  one  distracted  over  the 
corridors.  Do  you  forgive  me,  dear  cousin  ?" 
he  added,  taking  the  regent's  hand  affection- 
ately ;  ^^  or  would  you  compel  the  king  to  sue 
in  vain,  before  so  large  an  assembly  ?" 

The  duke,  who  loved  the  young  monarch  truly 
and  disinterestedly,  kissed  the  little  hand  which 
was  extended,  and  drawing  it  under  his  arm, 
begged  him  to  retire. 

"  One  moment  more,  Philip  !"  exclaimed  the 
boy :  and  he  whispered  a  few  words  in  the  re-  ^ 
gent's  ear,  whose  natural  goodhumour  was  re- 
stored by  the  playfulness  of  the  noble  child,  and 
by  a  discovery  which  relieved  his  mind  from  not  * 
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a  few  jealous  apprehensions*  He  smiled^  and 
replied  in  the  same  low  tone^  though  these 
words  only  were  audible  : 

^^  As  your  majesty  pleases/' 

The  king  turned  to  the  group  of  listeners^ 
with  an  air  of  childish  consequence,  '^  Mr,  Clif- 
ford," he  said,  *^  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  dis- 
covering his  kinsman  to  be  the  culprit,  has, 
with  less  regard  to  justice  than  usual,  waved  all 
punishment ;  Here  is  your  sword,  the  one  which 
I  now  wear  will  always  be  valuable  to  me,  from 
the  recollection  of  this  night/' 

^^  And  mine  doubly  so !''  exclaimed  Clifford, 
taking  back  his  own,  from  the  king's  hand, 
^^  from  having  been  honoured  by  the  touch  of 
Louis  the  Fifteenth." 

The  duke  and  his  royal  charge  now  saluted 
the  bystanders,  and  ascending  the  staircase,  en- 
tered the  private  apartments. 

William  stepped  forward  to  thank  Stanley 
for  his  friendly  interposition,  but  he  was  met 
coldly. 

^^  You  are  fortunate,"  said  the  other,  ^'  to 
interest  all  sexes  and  ages  in  your  favour ;  and 
I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  those  concerned,  that  no 
one  less  discreet  than   Roland   Stanley,  ob- 
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served  how^  on  the  mask^s  reappearance^  the 
cloak  trailed  upon  the  ground^  or  that  during 
his  majesty's  short  absence^  he  changed  the 
buckles  of  his  shoes.  Farewell,  CliflFord,  you 
have  lost  a  friend  where  you  might  have  se- 
cured one;  but  for  your  refusal  of  my  last 
proposition,  I  remain  your  debtor.  The  man 
who  could  so  soon  forget  his  plighted  vows 
were  but  a  sorry  addition  to  a  cause,  which 
depends  whoUy  upon  the  constancy  of  its 
adherents.^' 

He  turned  and  left  the  garden,  ere  William 
could  reply. 

Ere  we  conclude  this  chapter  it  may  be 
necessary  to  give  some  explanation  of  the  part 
that  the  young  king  had  taken  in  the  transac- 
tion, which  explanation  can  be  conveyed  in  a 
few  words. 

When  the  baronne  reached  the  top  of  the 
staircase,  she  avoided  the  public  apartments; 
and,  acquainted  with  the  locality  of  the  palace, 
turned  immediately  into  a  small  vestibule,  which 
led  to  the  private  rooms  allotted  to  the  royal 
family.  Her  consternation  can  scarcely  be 
described  when  she  perceived  a  figure  leaning 
out  of  the  window,  as  if  in  the  act  of  listening 
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to  the  conversation  which  had  just  taken  place 
below.  The  noise  of  the  door  opening  at- 
tracted his  notice,  and  Mirabel  knew  not  at 
first  whether  she  ought  to  derive  any  consolation 
from  perceiving  that  it  was  the  young  king 
himself,  who,  having  assisted  at  the  f^te,  slept 
for  that  night  beneath  the  Duke  of  Orleans^s 
roof. 

He  turned  towards  her  immediately :  ^^  I  saw 
it  all !  ^^  he  exclaimed,  ^^  fly,  baronne  for  your 
life;  my  cousin^s  fury  is  not  to  be  braved, 
and  in  another  moment  he  will  pursue  you.'^ 

*^Oh,  my  lord,^^  said  Mirabel,  falling  on  one 
knee,  and  tearing  the  mask  from  her  face,  while 
a  sudden  hope  flashed  across  her  mind; 
'^you  told  me  the  other  evening,  when  we 
danced  together,  that  you  would  grant  me  any 
request  that  lay  in  your  power;  do  not,  for 
mercy^s  sake,  refuse  me  now  !^' 

^^  What  do  you  mean,  madam  ?  ^^  inquired 
the  boy,  half  delighted,  half  alarmed  by  this 
appeal  to  his  childish  protection :  ^^  what  good 
can  I  possibly  do  upon  this  occasion,  except 
by  keeping  your  secret  from  my  cousin  ?^^ 

^^  Put  on  this  disguise,  sire,^^  she  replied, 
''and  go  down  into  the  garden,  that  it  may 
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be  supposed  your  majesty  was  the  fugitive ! 
You  have  heard  all  that  passed  and  therefore 
need  no  directions  how  to  act/^ 

^'But  what  will  the  regent  say,  my  dear 
baronne,  if  by  any  means  he  should  discover 
the  truth  V^  said  the  king  with  some  hesitation. 

^^  There  is  no  danger,  there  is  nothing  to 
fear !"  cried  Mirabel,  earnestly. 

« Give  me  the  disguise  I''  exclauned  Louis 
the  Fifteenth,  the  colour  mounting  to  his 
cheeks,  ^^I  never  said  I  was  afraid  P^ 

The  dress  was  quicldy  adjusted,  and  whisper- 
ing one  word  of  admonition  in  his  ear,  the 
baronne  led  her  youthful  accomplice  to  the 
head  of  the  staircase,  while,  crouched  below  the 
balustrade,  she  heard  every  word  that  passed, 
and  only  returned  home  when  satisfied  that 
William  CliflFord  was  at  Hberty. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


The  journey  of  life  may  in  some  respects 
resemble  a  road  through  a  mountainous  country^ 
along  which  we  travel  on  for  some  time^  amid  a 
continuation  of  the  same  kind  of  scenery,  till 
suddenly  a  new  winding  of  the  path  brings  us 
upon  a  landscape  entirely  dissimilar  from  that 
we  have  just  left  behind  us.  Often  do  a  few 
hours  suffice  to  convey  us  from  accustomed 
scenes  and  familiar  society,  to  those  which  are 
totally  opposite,  in  appearance,  character,  and 
interest,  while  the  unbridled  horses  of  destiny 
hurry  us  forward,  in  spite  of  regret  or  remon- 
strance. Such  a  change  must  we  now  present 
to  any  friendly  eyes  that  gaze  upon  this  page ; 
but  in  the  present  instance,  at  least,  the  reader 
will  be  welcomed  by  an  old  firiend,  in  the  per- 
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son  of  Blanch  Courtenay.  Taking  leave  of 
Paris,  we  must  then  conduct  him,  the  reader, 
in  the  direction  of  Hampton  Court  Palace ;  a 
residence,  whose  comparative  seclusion  during 
the  absence  of  George  the  First,  cannot  fiedl  to 
present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  gay  and  dissi- 
pated court  of  Philip  of  Orleans. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  we  left  Blanch  on 
the  night  of  her  return  to  her  father's  abode,  and 
it  will  be  therefore  necessary  to  go  back  a  few 
months,  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  nar- 
rative of  her  personal  adventures  from  that  pe- 
riod. The  palace  was  then  thinly  tenanted, 
several  of  its  inmates  absent  at  their  several 
estates,  and  others  in  active  attendance  upon 
the  royal  person.  But  Sir  Philip  Courtenay 
seldom  left  Hampton  Court,  except  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  king  in  London,  and  thus 
Blanch  for  some  time  saw  no  one  but  her  pa- 
rents, a  cause  of  rejoicing  to  her,  though  not  to 
them. 

Summer  was  in  her  pride,  and  Blanch  foimd 
much  to  enjoy  in  the  home  allotted  tjo  her. 
Her  parents,  who  vied  with  each  other  in  com- 
plying with  her  wishes,  fitted  up  her  apartments 
in  the  style  she  preferred ;  and  Sir  Philip,  who 
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often  inspected  with  his  daughter  those  parts  of 
the  palace  which  were  interesting  from  historical 
association^  readily  acceded  to  her  request  of 
adding  one  room  to  her  particular  suite.     It 
was  small  and  confined,  but  possessed  more 
charms,  in  Blanches   sight,  than  many  of  its 
spacious  neighbours,  on  whose  antique  appear- 
ance, bad  taste  had  made  many  inroads.     The 
walls  were  painted  in  fresco,  representing  the 
last  supper  of  our  Lord,  and  the  illuminated 
arabesques  of  the  cornice,  were  elaborate  and 
curious.  The  story  ran,  that  this  small  chamber 
had  been  appropriated  by  three  widely-opposed 
personages,  who  had  severally  inhabited  the 
palace,  Wolsey,  Charles  the  First,  and  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and  it  was  also  positively  asserted 
that  the  Cheshire  prophet  and  court  jester  Nixon 
had  died  of  starvation,  from  having  been  locked 
up  and  forgotten,  in  that  very  room.     One  part 
of  its  history  alone  was  sufficient  to  consecrate 
the  spot  in  Blanch's  eyes.     It  had  served  as  an 
oratory  to  the  royal  martyr,  Charles,  a  monarch 
in  whose  fate  her  liveliest  sympathies  had  ever 
been  engaged.     She  did  not  regard  him  with 
the  false  enthusiasm  which  leads  us  to  extol 
even  the  faults  of  those  in  whom  we  are  inte- 
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rested ;  but  she  loved  to  view  him  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life^  when  chastened^  though  not 
conquered^  by  adversity;  all  the  nobler  and 
better  qualities  of  his  nature  shone  brightly 
amid  the  gloom  of  persecution  and  sorrow.  A 
considerable  portion  of  those  days  had  been 
passed  by  Charles  as  a  prisoner  in  his  own 
palace  ;  and  Blanch  would  picture  him  to  her- 
self kneeling  before  the  little  oaken  altar,  and 
breathing  that  spirit  of  humiliation  to  his  Grod 
which  he  scorned  to  display  before  his  fellow 
men.  Who  could  tell^  she  thought,  to  what 
secret  prayers  that  oratory  had  been  witness, 
what  contrition  for  former  errors,  what  inter- 
cession for  that  family  which  he  loved  so  ten- 
derly ?  To  consecrate  the  room  more  especially 
to  his  memory,  Blanch  caused  a  small  copy  of 
the  magnificent  equestrian  picture  by  Vandyke, 
to  be  placed  in  the  recess.  No  other  painting 
of  any  kind  was  admitted — excepting,  indeed, 
a  view  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Estelle,  a  drawing 
bv  William  CliflFord. 

Sir  Philip  looked  upon  the  taste  as  trifling, 
but  wishing  to  conciliate  his  daughter,  was  only 
too  happy  that  her  ambition  should  be  so  li- 
mited, while  Lady  Courtenay  was  at  a  loss  to 
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conceive  how  Blanch  could  prefer  that  dull 
eomer  to  their  spacious  drawing-room. 

The  ancient  courts  and  cloisters  of  the  palace^ 
which  spoke  so  distinctly  of  days  long  passed^ 
were  to  Blanch  full  of  interest;  but  in  the 
beautiful  gardens  that  were  annexed  to  the 
building  she  would  pass  all  her  loved  hours  of 
thought.  Their  broad  terraces  and  grass  par- 
terres^ ornamented^  though  not  overstocked, 
with  statues  and  fountains,  encircled  by  a 
boundary  of  tall  Ume-trees,  and  skirted  on  one 
side  by  the  river  Thames,  formed  indeed  a 
pleasing  retreat,  both  during  the  heat  of  the 
day,  or  at  the  sweet  still  hour  of  evening. 
But  Blanch  loved  to  be  alone,  because  solitude 
was  dedicated  to  William. 

At  first  hope  was  so  high  within  her  that  she 
rejoiced  in  believing  their  separation  would  not 
prove  as  insupportable  as  she  at  one  time  sup- 
posed. But  this  bright  delusion  did  not  last 
long,  and  there  were  times  when  the  thought 
that  to-day,  ay  and  to-morrow,  must  pass  with-  * 
out  the  possibility  of  seeing  him ;  that  there  was 
no  step  to  be  Ustened  for,  no  sweet  anxiety  to 
be  experienced,  when  the  opening  of  the  door 
foretold  the  approach  of  some   one  —  of  any 
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one  but  him — was  almost  insupportable.  She 
never  heard  his  name^  except  when  she  fondly 
murmured  it  in  her  own  hearings  and  then 
looked  around  half  afraid  lest  any  one  should 
be  near  to  catch  that  weU-loved  sound.  Oh ! 
how  long,  and  how  fully  did  she  dwell  upon  the 
remembrance  of  every  word  and  look,  retummg 
again  and  again  to  her  cherished  store,  imtil 
memory  could  yield  no  more  nourishment,  in  her 
heart's  famine.  She  loved  the  silent  commimion 
of  her  own  reflections  better  than  the  brightest 
conversation  of  others,  and  although  the  recol- 
lection of  the  past  helped  to  render  the  present 
more  gloomy,  she  would  not  have  parted  with 
one  thought  connected  with  happier  days.  Alas ! 
who  would  give  up  the  faculty  of  retrospection, 
even  while  they  rail  against  it.  The  weary  and 
dispirited  traveller,  compelled  to  pursue  his 
way  amid  arid  and  burning  tracts,  can  still 
derive  consolation  from  the  thought,  that  the 
fertile  land  from  whence  he  came,  is  yet  in  sight. 
'There,  while  the  sun  pours  its  scorching  rays 
upon  his  improtected  head,  still  with  a  fond 
and  lingering  look,  he  gazes  upon  valley,  wood, 
and  vineyard,  and  his  aching  vision,  at  least,  is 
refreshed  by  their  distant  verdure. 
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In  like  maimer  felt  Blanch ;  but  while  dwell- 
ing upon  the  past^  and  dreaming  of  the  future^ 
she  endeavoured  to  render  the  present  as  tran- 
quil as  she  could.  Grateful  to  her  parents^  she 
strove  to  regard  them  both  with  love,  but  she 
foimd  with  regret  that  they  were  neither  of  them 
what  she  had  been  fond  enough  to  fancy.  Her 
mother's  character  in  some  degree  resembled  that 
of  Madame  D'Aubry,  but  the  latter  was  at  least 
a  rational,  if  not  an  agreeable  companion,  and 
Lady  Courtenay  appeared  to  have  no  fixed  idea 
of  her  own,  on  any  subject  whatsoever.  The 
marked  diflFerence  of  Sir  Philip's  demeanour 
towards  his  wife  and  daughter,  too,  was  most 
distressing  to  the  latter,  for  it  gave  her  no  plea- 
sure to  see  the  opinions  of  her  mother  openly 
slighted,  while  her  own  were,  comparatively 
speaking,  esteemed. 

All  was  calm,  however,  and  thus  the  days 
passed,  without  any  incident  to  break  their  mo- 
notony, until  one  morning,  when  Blanch  was 
sitting  alone,  the  female  attendant.  Whom  Ma- 
dame lyAubry  had  placed  in  her  service,  entered 
the  room,  and,  with  divers  apologies  and  la- 
mentations over  her  own  negUgence,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  her  mistress,  that  on  the  eve  of 
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their  departure  from  Bordeaux^  a  parcel  had 
been  intrusted  to  her  care.  She  did  not  know, 
whence  it  came^  but  there  were  strict  orden 
not  to  deUver  it  until  they  arrived  in  Elngland;. 
and  the  penitent  waiting-woman  confessed  that 
she  had  forgotten  the  circumstance  until  that . 
morning. 

^^  I  was  told;  madam/^  she  sidd^  ^^  that  the_ 
court  was  expected  soon^  and  so  I  thought  you 
might  want  the  brocade  dresses^  and  among, 
them^  where  I  had  put  it  for  safety^  I  found  the 
box.'' 

Blanch  easily  forgave  her,  and  waited  im-. 
patiently  until  the  door  closed  to  examine  the 
contents  of  the  packet.  It  scarcely  needed  the 
well-known  writing  to  tell  her  that  it  came 
from  William.  She  opened  it  as  hastily  as 
the  careful  sealing  would  allow^  and  found  a. 
small  note,  directed  to  herself.  For  a  few  mo- 
ments the  writing  appeared  illegible,  the  letters 
danced  before  her  eyes,  and  her  heart  beat  as  if 
the  writer  stood  in  her  presence. 

^^  Could  you  but  know,  my  Blanch,"  the  note 
began,  ^^the  value  I  have  ever  set  upon  the  ac- 
companying miniature,  you  would  accept  as  a 
strong   proof   of   my  affection  a  gift,   whioh^ 
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may  perhaps  appear  trifling.  It  has  hitherto 
been  my  dearest  possession^  and  yet  you  will 
BoSLe  when  I  tell  you^  it  is  the  portrait  of  a 
modier^  who  died  so  early  that  her  beautifal 
hce^  and  sweet  voice  are  the  only  traces  of 
her  which  remain  imprinted  on  my  memory. 
She  bequeathed  the  portrait  to  me  as  her  only 
child ;  my  father  had  never  seen  it,  during  her 
lifetime,  but  after  her  death,  he  would  sit  and 
look  at  it,  till  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks ; 
and  yet,  I  have  heard,  she  only  repaid  his  de- 
votion by  a  cold  fulfilment  of  her  domestic 
duties.  On  me  she  doted,  and  to  leave  me  she 
grieved ;  even  now  I  have  a  faint  recollection 
of  her  melancholy  caresses,  when  dying.  Per- 
haps it  is  the  tenour  of  my  own  feeUngs  at  this 
moment,  with  regard  to  yourself,  that  induces 
me  to  beUeve  the  picture  was  originally  de- 
signed by  my  mother  for  some  object  of  an 
eaily  attachment.  But  the  date,  which  is  pre- 
vious to  her  acquaintance  with  my  father,  and 
the  inscription  (quoted  from  some  favourite 
old  French  authors)  justify  the  supposition. 
Wear  it  often  and  value  it  highly  for  the  sake 
of  WiUiam  \" 

With    a    hand    trembling    with    agitation, 
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Blanch  lifted  the  picture.  It  was  that  of  a 
young  and  extremely  handsome  woman^  whose 
features  and  expression  she  would  have  consi- 
dered too  masculine^  had  not  this  very  circum- 
stance rendered  the  resemblance  to  William 
more  palpable.  She  perceived  at  once  his  in- 
tention of  presenting  her  with  a  memorial  of 
himself^  which  might  be  worn  without  exciting 
any  suspicion  in  others;  and  firom  her  very 
heart  she  thanked  him. 

The  portrait  was  set  with  diamonds^  and  on 
the  back  was  inscribed^  ^^  Marguerite  au  sien 
amy  doulce^  mande^^;  and  a  Utile  lower,  ^^Mieux 
en  ton  cuer,  cent  fois  descript.^^ 

She  was  still  gazing  on  it,  when  she  was 
surprised  by  her  father,  who  entered  gently.  Sir 
Philip  was  himself  startled  by  his  daughter's 
occupation,  and  bent  anxiously  over  her  shoul- 
der to  inspect  the  miniature. 

^^  Why,  my  dear  Blanch,^'  he  said,  laughing, 
"that  blush,  and  that  start,  quite  deceived  me; 
I  expected  to  find  some  fierce-looking  cuirassier, 
or  dapper  Bordellois,  with  a  view  of  his  vine- 
yards in  the  back-ground,  to  remind  you  of 
himself  and  his  possessions,  at  the  same  time, 
uid  lo,  it  is  but  the  resemblance  of  some  deter- 
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mined-looking  damsel,  to  whom  you  are  bound 
no  doubt  by  the  indissoluble  ties  of  female 
friendship/^ 

^^  Oh,  no/'  replied  Blanch,  smiling,  though 
scarcely  at  ease,  so  ill-timed  had  been  her 
father's  entrance;  ^^I  have  never  seen  the 
original  of  this  portrait :  she  was  the  mother  of 
a  friend  of  mine/' 

There  was  a  pause;  and  Blanch  dreaded 
lest  th^  next  question  should  relate  to  that 
friend. 

**She  was  one,"  continued  Sir  Philip,  **I 
should  have  been  sorry  to  deal  with.  Most 
women  have  a  way  of  their  own ;  but  hers  was 
no  trifling  will,  depend  on  it.  I  did  not,  how- 
ever, intrude  into  your  sanctuary,  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  deceased  sovereignty,  and 
existing  friendships,  without  a  cause.  I  came 
to  tell  you,  that  the  dull  and  uninteresting  life 
you  have  lately  led,  is  happily  at  an  end  for 
some  time:  his  gracious  majesty  arrives  to- 
morrow, and  has  signified  his  intention  of  pass- 
ing several  months  between  Hampton  Court 
and  London,  so  that  part  of  the  court  will 
remain  here,  even  when  he  is  absent  for  a 
week  or  two.    You  do  not  look  so  pleased  as  I 
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£ancied  you  would ;  but  depend  upon  it,  Blanch, 
you  will  find  the  difference  agreeable,  after 
being  shut  up  here  like  a  cloistered  nun,  with 
your  father  and  mother,  for  confessor  and 
abbess.  Trust  me,  I  know  enough  of  youth  to 
be  certain  that  a  splendid  ball-room  will  appear 
more  charming  than  our  duU  fireside ;  and  that 
you  will  find  it  a  pleasanter  occupation  to  listen 
to  the  sweet  speeches  of  the  gay  yoimg  courtiers, 
than  to  sit  in  this  dark  room  with  yowr  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  portrait  of  friendship  once  re- 
moved.— ^Nay,  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  you,  dear 
Blanch,'^  he  continued;  ^^but  this  news  has 
raised  my  spirits.  I  wish  that  blush  could  last 
until  our  royal  master  saw  you,  or  that  you 
woidd  promise  to  get  up  another  like  it,  for  the 
occasion.^^ 

^*  You  are  laughing  at  me,  my  dear  father,'* 
answered  Blanch,  striving  to  conceal  her 
emotion :  ^^  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  appear 
most  awkward  in  the  royal  presence ;  being 
totally  ignorant  of  all  form  and  customs,  I  must 
trust  to  my  mother,  and  yourself  for  instructionis 
on  that  head.** 

^^  Not  in  the  least :  your  ignorance  will  de- 
light his  majesty ;  and  you  have  only  to  repeat 
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the  graceful  courtesy  you  threw  away  the  other 
day  in  the  garden^  on  some  humble  individual^ 
and  I  will  answer  for  its  effect.  But  I  have 
many  preparations  to  make^  and  so  have  you : 
let  me  entreat  you  to  be  most  attentive  to  your 
^pearance.  Lady  Courtenay  will^  I  have  no 
doubt,  lend  you  some  of  the  family  jewels — 
there  are  enough  for  both  of  you^  Your  mother 
and  I  must  receive  the  royal  party  at  the  gates, 
but  I  think  it  will  be  better  to  defer  your  pre- 
sentation until  the  evening/' 

So  saying,  and  with  his  head  running  on  a 
thousand  speculations,  which  fortunately  for  his 
daughter's  peace  were  not  divulged.  Sir  Philip 
Courtenay  left  the  room. 

Blanch  turned  once  more  to  an  earnest 
examination  of  the  picture,  while  the  thoughts 
of  flattery  and  admiration,  which  her  father  had 
striven  to  awaken,  were  cast  from  her  ere 
he  left  the  room.  Yet  at  this  moment 
she  regretted  more  than  ever  the  necessity 
of  concealment.  She  felt  that  it  would  be  a 
sad  trial  to  mix  in  society,  and  be  considered 
as  one  at  liberty  to  listen  to  any  suit,  when 
she  was  in  fact  the  promised  wife  of  another. 
But  that  was  nothing  compared  to  the  sor* 
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row  of  living  beneath  her  father's  roof,  re- 
ceiving daily  proofs  of  kindness,  and  yet  al- 
lowing her  parents  to  remain  in  ignorance  of 
her  engagement.  It  appeared  to  her  an  act  of 
passive  dupUcity,  and  though  they  had  never 
inquired,  directly  or  indirectly,  if  she  had  formed 
any  attachment,  she  felt  that  should  they  do 
so,  she  could  hide  the  fact  no  longer.  In  the 
mean  time,  she  resolved  to  conform  in  every 
possible  way  to  their  will,  and  to  show  them 
every  possible  duty  and  attention. 

The  eventful  day  of  the  king's  arrival  at  last 
came,  and  was  hailed  by  Sir  Philip  with  joy. 
Towards  the  afternoon  every  thing  was  prepared, 
and  the  zealous  courtier,  awaiting  the  return  of 
some  messengers,  who  were  stationed  on  the  road 
to  give  him  timely  notice,  was  in  all  the  bustle 
of  excitement.  At  last  the  signal  was  given, 
and  hurrying  Lady  Courtenay  across  the  courts, 
they  received  the  king  at  the  principal  gate, 
where,  contrary  to  custom,  he  alighted.  Blanch 
stood  at  the  open  window,  with  no  Uttle  cu- 
riosity, and  at  last  perceived  her  father  emerge 
from  the  archway,  while  on  his  arm  there  leaned 
a  middle-aged  man,  dressed  in  a  plain  suit  of 
brown  cloth.    The  exultation  of  Sir  Philip^s 
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step^  first  led  her  to  believe  it  was  the  king  who 
accompanied  him,  for  George  the  First  dis- 
played but  little  dignity  either  in  his  appearance 
or  manner.  Immediately  behind  followed  two 
ladies,  whose  personal  charms,  at  least,  did  not 
appear  to  Blanch  to  account  for  the  attention 
which  was  paid  them  by  several  courtiers.  In- 
numerable gentlemen,  officers,  and  pages  fol- 
lowed, some  of  whom,  having  at  length  caught 
a  glimpse  of  Blanches  fair  face  at  the  window, 
looked  up,  and  directed  their  neighbour's  at- 
tention thither,  which  caused  her  to  withdraw 
hastily  from  the  casement. 
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CHAPTER   III. 


Blanch  had  many  minor  causes  for  tmeasl- 
ness  besides  that  great  one  which  pressed  con- 
tinually on^her  mind.  The  very  anxiety  which  hAr 
parents  expressed  regarding  her  first  appearance 
at  court  was  in  itself  distressing  to  her.  Lady 
Courtenay^  indeed^  by  her  continual  sugges- 
tions and  alterations  of  the  dress  which  her 
daughter  had  selected  for  the  evening  of  her 
presentation,  would  have  wearied  the  patience 
of  any  less  forbearing  disposition;  while  Sir 
Phihp,  who  could  not  stoop  to  the  minutise  on 
which  his  wife  enlarged^  watched  eagerly  the 
opening  of  the  door  that  led  to  Blanches  dress- 
ing-room. She  came  at  last,  and  feeling  mm 
that  she  woidd  be  an  object  of  scrutiny  to  her 
fiEither^  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  jsligfat  etA^ 
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barrassment  she  felt,  by  inquiring,  playfuUy,  if 
he  considered  her  fit  to  accompany  him. 

Sir  Philip  expressed  himself  perfectly  satis- 
fied ;  and  indeed  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
have  foimd  any  fault  with  the  fair  creature  before 
him. 

Lady  Courtenay  had  endeavoured  to  persuade 
her  daughter  to  powder  her  beautiful  hair ;  to 
drag  it  up  by  the  roots,  and  disfigure  herself 
according  to  the  exaggerated  fashion  of  the  day. 
But  Blanch  entreated  her  permission  to  continue 
the  same  style  of  dress  she  had  always  worn  at 
Bordeaux,  which  more  nearly  resembled  the 
graceful  and  becoming  costume  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth's  time.  No  sooner  did  Sir  Philip 
praise  his  daughter's  dress,  than  Lady  Courtenay 
became  convinced  of  its  beauty,  and  begged  that 
Blanch  would  always  continue  it :  then  looking 
at  her  husband  and  child  with  mingled  feelings 
of  pride  and  pleasure,  this  strange  compound  of 
affection  and  weakness  insisted  upon  Blanch's 
taking  Sir  Philip's  arm,  while  she  followed  them 
through  the  long  gallery  that  connected  their 
rooms  with  the  state  apartments. 

Blanch's  heart  beat  fast,  and  her  colour  went 
and  came;  but  her  father's  concq[>tion  <d  the 
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cause  was  not  the  true  one.  It  was  the  first 
time  she  had  been  in  public  since  her  arrival; 
and  she  felt  as  William  had  felt  in  Paris  on  a 
similar  occasion.  Her  sensations^  however^  had 
with  them  more  of  apprehension^  more  of  emhar- 
rassmentj  as  passing  through  the  corridors  by 
the  side  of  Sir  Philip,  she  felt  that  the  hour  of 
trial  might  be  drawing  nearer,  and  more  near. 

Entering  the  presence-chamber  suddenly, 
Blanch  found  herself  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  of 
i^kndour  which  far  surpassed  any  thing  she  had 
ever  seen  before,  and  in  a  crowd  of  utter  stran- 
gers, and  she  clung  still  closer  to  her  father's 
arm.  Sir  Philip  whispered  a  few  words  to  the 
lord  chamberlain,  and  then  turning  in  a  hurried 
manner  to  bis  daughter,  informed  her  that  he 
had  sent  to  solicit  his  majesty^s  permission  to 
present  her.  On  the  chamberlain's  return, 
Blanch  followed  him  between  her  parents,  and 
the  king  receiving  her  graciously,  ventured  a 
compliment  in  broken .  English,  and  kissed 
her  upon  both  cheeks.  Sir  PhiUp  looked  anxir* 
ously  round  the  room,  and  read  in  several  counte* 
nances  the  admiration  which  he  so  much  coveted 
for  his  daughter ;  but  he  was  moreover  charmed 
with  an  audible  panegyric  upon  her  beauty^  front 
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bis  majesty^  which^  to  Blanches  peculiar  notions^ 
would  have  been  better  pronounced  out  of  her 
hearing. 

"  My  dear  Philip/^  exclaimed  Lady  Courte- 
nay,  when  the  ceremony  was  concluded^  ^^  the 
Princess  of  Wales  is  in  the  next  room  :  should 
we  not  present  Blanch  to  her  also  ?  ^' 

'^  As  you  please/^  he  replied  carelessly;  ^you 
can  do  that  yourself  while  I  remain  here^  for  her 
royal  lii^iness  and  I  were  never  the  best  friends 
in  the  world/^ 

Lady  Courtenay  led  the  way^  and  Blanch  wav 
mueh  pleased  with  the  kind  though  dignified 
reception  that  she  met  with  from  the  prin- 
cess, who  was  but  too  often  neglected  in  a 
eourt  whose  monarch  himself  bore  her  no 
good  will,  on  account  of  the  differences  which 
existed  between  himself  and  his  son.  By  her 
side  stood  a  beautiful  girl,  the  lively  and  ad- 
mired Miss  Bellenden,  whose  respectful  but 
sincere  affection  made  up  in  a  great  measure  for 
ibe  ccJd  civility  of  George  the  Rrst^s  courtiers. 
.  Lady  Courtenay  took  a  particular  delight  in 
making  her  daughter  known  to  all  her  own 
friends  and  acqimxitanee,  but  after  one  or  two 
gfneial  and  uninteresting  remarks,  Blanch  inva^ 
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riably  found   herself  abandoned   to  her  oim 
reflections. 

There  must  surely  be  some  ingredient  in  our 
national  character  which  is  inimical  to  forming 
new  connexions;  something  that  recoils  from 
entering  into  conversation  even  with  that  very 
person  whose  acquaintance  has  been  volunta- 
rily made.  To  what  else  can  we  attribute  the 
strange  phenomenon  of  two  human  beings  who 
express  a  mutual  wish  to  become  known  to  each 
other,  and  then,  having  uttered  one  sentence 
apiece,  relapse  into  a  silence  which  is  irksome 
to  both,  but  which  neither  thinks  proper  to 
break?  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  can 
have  many  ideas  in  common ;  but  some  at  least 
we  all  have ;  and  there  are  many  d^rees  be- 
tween the  dulness  of  unelicited  and  unconnected 
remarks,  and  the  interchange  of  every  thought 
and  feeling.  Blanch,  in  consequence,  found 
herself  lonely;  and  although  few  passed  her 
without  some  tacit  or  audible  expression  of 
admiration,  there  were  none  who  of  themselves 
appeared  to  court  or  covet  her  acquaintance. 
Nor  had  she  any  reason  to  wish  for  theirs  in 
particular;  but  as  she  looked  round  at  die 
groups^  of  people  who  appeared  all  to:  have  some 
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topic  on  whick  to  speak^  some  joke  to  xenew^ 
some  point  to  discuss — ^when  she  saw  the  smile 
of  salutation^  the  extended  hand^  and  the  friend- 
ly look,  Blanch  fielt  very  lonely.  She  thought 
of  the  different  manner  in  which  a  stranger  was 
areceiyed  at  Bordeaux,  and  she  gave  way  to  the 
Jhtal  error  of  comparison.  It  was  so  new  to 
hear  to  be  neglected,  to  be  forgotten,  that  th^ 
novelty  of  the  circumstance  made  it  appear  mor^ 
bitter.  And  yet  she  endeavoured  to  console 
herseK  with  thinking,  that  if  she  were  allowed 
tbjos  to  pass  unnoticed,  her  situation  in  the  end 
might,  under  her  peculiar  circumstances,  be 
^e  of  less  difficulty.  She  did  not  under- 
stand the  springs  which  regulated  the  ma- 
c]bdnery  of  that  society  in  which  she  now  ap- 
peared ;  she  did  not  know  that  even  the  opinion 
of  some  depended  on  the  decision  of  a  few; 
that  there  were  several  at  this  very  moment  who 
were  waiting  anxiously,  until  the  decree  of  those 
few  had  gone  forth,  to  know  if  they  might  per- 
oeive  her  beauty,  and  cultivate  her  acquaintance. 

.  Sir  Philip,  although  he  remained  chiefly  near 
the  royal  person,  watched  every  movement  of 
ins  daughter,  and  began  to  feel  somewhat  uneasy 
:at  the  comparatively  small  effect  which  she  pro- 
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dueed.  But  he  understood  the  cause  right  wdl, 
and  was  much  relieved  when  Lord  Dalmaine 
stepped  forward  and  expressed  his  wish  to  be 
made  known  to  Miss  Courtenay.  ^^  Upon  my 
word.  Sir  Philip/*  said  he,  "  I  have  just  been 
voting  the  thanks  of  the  court  to  you,  for 
having  provided  us  with  such  a  beautiful  ad- 
dition, on  our  return.  Heaven  knows,  youth 
and  beauty  are  scarce  artides  with  us  at 
present,^ 

^  I  hope,  my  lord,*^  replied  Sir  Philip, 
laughing,  ^  you  will  not  poison  my  daughter's 
unsophisticated  ear,  by  such  courtly  speeches 
as  these.  You  will  have  some  compassion,  I 
trust,  upon  her  head,  if  you  have  none  upon 
her  heart.^* 

Thus  saying,  he  traversed  the  room,  and 
having  introduced  his  companion  to  Blanch, 
left  them  together,  and  returned  to  his  post. 
Lord  Dalmaine,  however,  claimed  a  prior  ac- 
quaintance, from  having  seen  Miss  Courtenay 
at  the  window,  and  she  had  no  diflSculty  in 
recognising  one  of  the  courtiers  whom  she 
had  perceived  crossing  the  quadrangle.  He 
was  a  shrewd  and  clever  man,  and  havmg 
been  much  struck  by  Blanches  whole  appear* 
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atice^  proceeded  to  converse  in  such  a  mlmner^ 
as  he  thought  woidd  in  all  probability  enlighten 
him  as  to  her  character  and  disposition.  Under 
similar  circumstances^  the  conversation  of  a 
woman  is  important^  and  one  accustomed  to 
the  world  would  guard  it,  without  allowing  it  to 
appear  that  she  did  so.  Blanch  perceived  that 
tiie  curiosity  of  her  companion  was  excited> 
but  her  unostentatious  modesty  and  tempered 
liveliness  ensured  his  respect,  while  it  increased 
his  preconceived  admiration.  They  talked  on 
many  subjects,  and  Blanch  was  sorry  when 
they  were  interrupted  by  frequent  requests  to 
be  presented  to  her.  She  did  not  hesitate  to 
eixpress  her  surprise  at  this  sudden  tide  of 
popularity,  to  her  newly-gained  friend ;  but  he 
smiled  significantly  and  gave  her  no  other  expla-^ 
nation.  He  amused  Blanch,  however,  by  describ- 
ing all  the  people  present,  and  insisted  in  the 
cotLTse  of  the  evening  on  making  her  known  to 
Miss  Bellenden,  whom  he  affirmed  was  one 
of  the  only  people  that  ever  uttered  a  word  of 
common  sense  in  his  hearing.  When  they 
parted,  he  expressed  a  hope  that  he  might 
often  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  during  the 
time  die  king  remained  at  Hampton  Courts 
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But  it  was  not  until  Lady  Courtemqr  congiiatu- 
lated  her  daughter^  in  precise  terms^  on  havii^g 
touched  the  hard  heart  of  Lord  Dalmaine^  th»t 
Blanch  trembled  at  the  bare  idea  of  such  a 
possibility^  and  determined  for  the  future  to  be 
even  more  careful  and  more  reserved. 

As  we  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  mention 
this  nobleman's  name  in  the  course  of  the 
narrative^  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  the 
reader  more  fully  acquainted  with  him^  which 
can  only  be  done  by  referring  to  his  previous 
history.  He  succeeded  to  the  title^  and  found 
himself  in  the  possession  of  a  large  fortune^  and 
entirely  his  own  master  at  an  early  age.  Fol* 
lowing  the  wild  inclinations  of  youth^  and  both 
the  bad  counsels  and  bad  examples  of  his  fiiendsj^ 
he  plunged  at  once  into  extravagance  and  dissi* 
pation^  and  to  his  astonishment  founds  that  both 
his  fortune  and  his  health  were  rapidly  de- 
clining. Prompt  and  decided  in  all  his  measures^ 
he  sold  his  house  in  London^  shut  up  the  one 
he  possessed  in  the  country^  and  set  forth 
upon  his  travels. 

He  remained  several  years  abroad^  during 
which  time  he  saved  sufficient  money  to  enable 
him  to  live  at  ease  on  his  own  property  when  1^ 
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letumed.  The  plan  of  life  he  had  followed  during 
*^s  tour  was  completely  at  variance  with  his 
former  pursidts.  Possessing  natural  talents^  with 
k^n  powers  of  enjoyment  for  all  that  was  beau- 
tiful  in  art  and  nature^  he  now  improved  his  mind 
by  the  study  of  the  one,  and  his  heart  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  other.  Thrown  frequently 
upon  himself  for  amusement,  he  found  that  Tie 
had  hitherto  considered  his  own  intellect  too 
meanly,  and  he  derived  a  pure  delight  from 
imltivating  those  natural  qualities  with  whicb 
he  had  been  endowed. 

He  learned  also  to  place  his  own  estimate  oh 
persons  and  things,  and  to  value  them  for  their 
own  merits ;  and  disgusted  with  the  ordeal 
through  which  he  had  passed,  he  loved  to  dis- 
cover, and  knew  how  to  appreciate  the  freshness 
and  freedom  of  a  yoimg  uncontaminated  mind. 
To  him  the  world  had  proved  indeed  a  purifying 
furnace,  divesting  the  nobler  ingredients  of  his 
character  of  the  dross  which  once  clung  to 
them.  But  the  experiment  is  a  dangerous  one, 
for,  in  minds  of  a  weaker  cast  and  less  powers 
<)f  resistance,  the  better  qualities  are  but  too 
often  consumed  the  first,  or  the  whole  re- 
duced  to  a  heap  of  unprofitable  ashes*    Whilst 
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abroad^  Lord  Dalmaine  had  fonned  an  attach- 
ment to  a  hidy  of  singular  beauty;  but  h^ 
levity  and  deceit  were  said  to  have  prejudiced 
him  against  her  sex  in  general,  for,  from  the 
day  he  parted  with  her  in  anger,  he  had  never 
been  known  to  address  any  woman  seriously, 
although  his  manner  was  remarked  for  a  degree 
of  courtesy  approaching  to  gallantry.  He  was  a 
great  favourite  with  the  king,  who  gave  him  an 
office  of  distinction  in  the  household,  and  he 
was  consequently  courted  and  flattered  by  Sir 
Philip.  The  baronet,  indeed,  no  sooner  heard 
Lord  Dalmaine^s  opinions  of  Blanches  beauty 
than  he  determined  to  leave  no  means  untried  to 
secure  the  yoimg  nobleman  as  his  son-in-law. 
Could  he  have  seen  into  the  depths  of  Dal- 
maine^s  heart,  he  would  have  been  even  more 
elated,  for  something  nearly  resembling  love  was 
already  kindled  there,  with  a  rapidity  that  was 
in  keeping  with  a  character  the  faiUng  of  which 
always  had  been  a  fondness  for  extremes. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


Blanch  was  not  slow  in  discovering  that 
her  speedy  marriage  was  the  object  of  Sii* 
PhiUp's  ambition,  and  the  vigilance  with  which 
he  watched  her  every  look  and  movement, 
when  in  public,  distressed  her  extremely.  Her 
easy  natural  manner  became  constrained,  and 
at  times  abrupt,  from  a  dread  of  exciting  that 
admiration  which  is  so  often  sought  after  by 
those  of  her  age  and  sex.  To  Lord  Dalmaine, 
in  particular,  the  change  which  took  place  was 
one  of  profound  mystery  and  real  interest.  The 
evening  of  their  first  acquaintance  had  convinced 
him  that  Blanch  possessed  no  ordinary  powers 
of  mind,  and,  moreover,  that  she  found  pleasure 
in  conversing  with  one  who  could  understand 
and  participitate  in  the  opinions  she  expressed. 
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But  on  their  next  meeting,  she  appeared  a 
different  person,  and  although  she  greeted  him 
kindly,  there  was  something  distant  and  uncom- 
mimicative  in  her  whole  deportment.  Lord 
Dahnaine  was  surprised,  but  not  discouraged, 
by  this  alteration,  surprised  only  because  he 
conceived,  from  Blanches  conversation^  that  she 
would  rise  superior  to  the  caprices  which  he 
considered  natural  to  women  in  generaL  Tet, 
even  when  she  did  interrupt  herself  in  the 
midst  of  a  discourse  that  was  becoming  ani-* 
mated,  or  relapse  suddenly  into  silence  without 
any  apparent  c^use,  he  found  her  very  wayward- 
ness preferable  to  the  commonplace  demeanour 
of  others.  He  invariably  courted  her  society, 
but,  believing  that  she  was  not  likely  to  under- 
stand or  value  an  attachment  that  was  formed 
so  suddenly,  he  restrained  his  natural  im- 
petuosity, confined  himself  to  general  topics, 
and  was  contented  for  the  present  with  paying 
her  such  attentions  as  she  could  not  refuse 
to  accept  without  proving  that  she  con- 
sidered them  seriously. 

Lady  Courtenay  could  not  conceal  the  pride 
which  she  felt  at  Lord  Dalmaine^s  preferenoei- 
her  only  alarm  was  lest  Blanch's  inexperienced' 
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lieart  shotdd  fell  too  easy  a  prey,  before  her 
admireF  had  made  up  his  mind  on  the  subject. 
It  never  entered  into  her  head  that  so  young  a 
tkAOman  could  be  made  the  object  of  a  handsome 
young  courtier^s  attentions,  for  any  number  of 
days  together,  without  felling  desperately  in' 
Idve,  as  she  was  fond  of  expressing  herself.  But 
Sir  Philip's  meditations  on  the  subject  were,  as 
usual,  more  profound,  and  his  anxiety  deeper ; 
he  loaded  Lord  Dalmaine  with  civiUty,  and 
made  him  a  partner  in  all  their  domestic  schemes 
of  <amusement :  a  system  which  was  understood 
and  despised  by  the  yoimg  nobleman>  even 
while  he  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  opportu^ 
nity  of  cultivating  Blanch's  acquaintance.  She, 
in  ihe  mean  time,  would  have  been  happy  to 
seek  solace  in  the  rational  intercourse  of 
thought,  which  she  now  seldom  enjoyed ;  but, 
as  we  have  before  remarked,  she  always  dreaded 
eii^tering  on  any  subject  that  might  produce  aH 
uaderstanding  of  sympathy  between  them. 

In  the  mean  time  the  king,  aiter  passing 
some  months  at  the  palace,  returned  to  London 
{oiBL  short  time ;  and,  to  the  surprise  of  some, 
Lcxrd  Dalmaine  still  lingered  at  Hampton 
G&urt«  .  .. 
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It  happened  one  evening  that  Blanch^  ao» 
companied  by  her  father  and  mother^  was  walk- 
ing in  the  gardens^  about  sunset,  when  they 
were  joined  by  the  young  nobleman.  Sir  Philip 
at  that  moment  felt  an  imaccountable  anxiety 
to  show  Lady  Courtenay^  who  hung  on  his  ann^ 
a  very  peculiar  flower  which  he  had  remarked 
the  day  before^  and  they  accordingly  quickened 
their  pace^  leaving  their  daughter  to  convene 
with  Lord  Dalmaine. 

Blanch  had  passed  a  sad  day,  counting  the 
hours  since  she  had  heard  of  William^  and  fore- 
seeing  some  of  the  trials  that  were  in  store  for 
her*  She  had  come  to  the  sad  conclusion^  that 
neither  of  her  parents  could  inspire  her  with 
confidence  on  any  point.  In  their  society  she 
figlt  solitary  and  alone ;  and  then  her  heart  flew 
back  to  the  recollection  of  him  she  loved;  but, 
while  she  mourned  in  spirit,  she  was  forced 
to  deny  herself  the  sweet  solace  of  tears.  In 
this  mood  Blanch  had  gladly  acceded  to  her 
father's  proposal  of  walking  out  to  watch  the 
sun  set  over  the  river  5  for  although  the  voice  of 
nature  could  not  dispel  her  melancholy^  it  soft- 
ened and  subdued  it.  At  such  a  moment  the 
accents  of  kindness,  which  resembled  in  no  way 
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the  guarded  expressions  of  her  father^  or  the  in- 
sipid conversation  of  her  mother^  fell  pleasantly 
on  Blanch's  ear^  and  she  listened  to  her  com^ 
panion^s  remarks  on  the  scene  before  them  with 
tatisfftction. 

The  western  sky  was  one  sheet  of  liqtud 
gold^  casting  a  beautiful  light  down  the  river, 
and  on  numerous  little  boats  which  now 
dotted  the  water.  From  this  side  the  palace 
presented  a  truly  picturesque  appearance,  with 
numerous  ornamented  towers,  small  domes, 
and  high  stacks  of  chimneys  curiously  twisted 
and  interlaced  which,  partially  gilded  by  the 
rays  of  the  setting  sun,  had  something  Moorish 
in  their  character.  Against  the  brilliant  sky 
rose  the  favourite  bower  of  good  Queen  Mary, 
while  the  melancholy  yew  and  dark  green  holly 
stood  out  in  proud  relief,  from  their  glorious 
background. 

Blanch  and  Lord  Dalmaine  leaned  together 
on  the  iron  balustrade  that  overhangs  the  river, 
and  watched  the  changes  of  nature's  lovely 
countenance,  while  a  faint  blush  played  roimd 
the  horizon,  and  gradually  settling  into  a  rich 
warm  glow,  spread  itself  rapidly  over  the 
heavens. 
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^How  sincerely/'  exdaimed  Lord  Dahnidne, 
breaking  a  silence  that  was  beginmx^  to  be 
painfiil^  ^^  do  I  pity  those  who  are  insensible  te 
the  pleasures  of  such  a  scene  as  this !  How  ioK 
comprehensible  does  it  appear  to  me  €bat'Wiif 
one  can  look  with  indifference  upon  the  Tsried 
pages  of  the  book  of  Nature  I'*  'S 

^  I  do  not  think  there  are  many^''  repHeff 
Blanch^  ^  who  r^ard  any  diingdecidecBy  hemat^ 
dfal  with  an  eye  of  utter  indifference;  but  I  am 
sure  there  are  few^  very  few^  who  possess  in  ite 
full  extent  the  power  of  appreciating  the  eaim 
but  exquisite  pleasures  to  which  you  allude.^ 

^'  I  believe  it  to  be  a  gift,  '^  said  Lord  Dal- 
maine,  ^  a  precious  gift^  for  the  possession  of 
which  we  should  be  deeply  gratefuL** 

^  Oh  yes,''  rejoined  Blanch,  "  such  a  capa^ 
bility  of  enjojrment  gives  a  wider  range  to 
existence,  increases  the  means  of  happiness^ 
and  is  in  itself  a  blessing  and  a  balm,  requiring^ 
t  should  conceive,  a  refined  as  well  as  a  pure 
mind." 

^  Do  you  think,  then,"  inquired  her  com* 
panion,  not  a  litde  interested  by  Ae  diseusadoi^ 
^  tiiat  such  feddngs  proceed  altc^therfinom  the 
exercise  of  tiie  intellect  ?"  •  -■ 
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~Jf CertBinJLj  not  altogether/^  she  replied; 
^^^the.  delight  with  which  we  are  enable^  to 
jgaize  on  such  a  sky  as  this^  or  to  examine  the 
imnuter  perfisctions  of  a  flower,  i^ppears  to  me 
i^^adi^led  exercise  of  brain  and  heart  Conse^ 
^peiitly  it  is  more  profound  than thatexperienced 
by  such  as  regard  the  same  objects  with  the 
pfeot  scientific  admiration  only.  Thus  the  artist 
imy.  discuss  the  merits  of  the  colouring,  and 
ibi^  florist  descant  on  the  peculiarities  of  the 
plants  without  deriving  half  that  pleasure  which 
baa  its  source  in  feeling,  and,  in  many  instances^ 
boidi^s  on  emotion/^ 

f^You  are  right,^^  rejoined  Dalmaine,  who 
listened  with  imfeigned  attention;  ^^and  your 
explanation  of  the  cause  which  expands  the 
sense  of  enjoyment  is  in  my  opinion  perfectly 
correct.  This  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  women, 
generally  speaking,  are  more  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers of  nature  than  ourselves.  They  are 
never  contented  with  any  feeling  from  which  the 
heart  is  excluded ;  and  yet  it  would  be  difficult 
ta  define  that  link,  which  often  connects  the 
most  dissimilar  objects.  Why  should  the  page 
of  :nature,  when  it  is  one  we  peruse  for  the 
first  time,  refer  us  to  the  volume  of  our  afiec- 
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tions  ?  Why  should  music^  beautifiil  but  unfa- 
miliar^ hurryus  back  to  the  recollecticm of  those 
we  love  ?  Had  two  people  loying  eadi  other, 
looked  upon  the  same  scene,  or  listened  to 
melody  side  by  side,  no  interpretation  would  be 
needed  of  the  feelings  of  each  when  tiiej 
look,  or  listen,  alone.  Why,  for  instance, 
should  the  act  of  gazing  on  such  a  scane  as 
this,  call  up  in  an  instant  every  form  we 
love?  Unless,  indeed,  the  light  which  emar 
nates  from  the  face  of  nature  pours  at  once  into 
the  brain  and  the  heart,  illuminating  in  the  one 
all  its  host  of  thought  and  imagination,  and  like 
an  electric  flash,  displaying  all  those  bright 
images  with  which  affection  and  memory  have 
adorned  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  other*^ 

^^  It  may  be  so,'^  replied  his  companion- 
seriously;  ^'but  to  me  there  is  something  in 
the  very  name  of  evening  that  appears  devoted 
to  reflection,  and  consecrated  to  every  kindly 
and  better  feeling  of  our  nature/' 

As  she  pronounced  these  words,  Blanch  tdt 
uneasy  at  the  confidential  tone  of  the  discourse, 
and  instead  of  leading  it  gradually  in  another 
direction,  she  paused  abruptly,  and  quickened 
her  pace  towards  the  palace. 
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..:•"  Do  not  be  so  cruel,  Miss  Courtenay/^  said 
Lord  Dabnaine,  '^as  to  bring  a  conversation, 
which  has  proved  most  interesting,  to  an  end 
so  suddenly  as  you  sometimes  think  proper* 
Indeed  if  you  believe  me  unworthy  of  listening, 
I  may  say  of  imderstanding  your  sentiments, 
you  do  me  injustice/^ 

Blanch  did  not  answer,  for  the  tenderness  of 
his  manner  alarmed  her,  and  she  knew  not  what 
to  say;  while  Dalmaine,  who  watched  every 
change  of  her  countenance,  on  perceiving  she 
was  distressed,  thus  continued  : 

"You  were  talking  of  flowers,  and  I  will 
^her  that  httie  cluster  of  my  favourite  lily  of 
the  valley,  which  is  doubly  fragrant  at  this  sweet 
hour." 

Blanch  could  scarcely  thank  him,  as  she  took 
the  lilies  from  his  hand ;  yet  those  flowers  re- 
palled  ideas  that  were  worth  some  gratitude. 
Oh,  what  a  guide  to  memory  is  the  perfume  of 
a  single  flower!  What  power  is  there  in  its 
sweet  breath  to  waft  us  back  to  other  days  !  to 
check  the  gaiety,  or  increase  the  sadness  of  the 
moment,  by  colouring  it  with  the  hues  of  the 
past.  Its  fragrance  is  like  some  silken  clue, 
leading  us  back  through  a  labyrinth  of  years. 
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But  to  Blanch's  imagination^  the  lily  of  the 
valley  bore  a  message  from  William.  It  had 
ever  been  mixed  with  his  sweet  offerings,  and 
appeared  now  to  upbraid  her  for  having  even 
listened  to  or  established  the  slightest  bond 
of  sympathy  with  another  man^  by  discussing 
a  matter  of  feeling  when  she  could  no  longer 
doubt  he  regarded  her  with  more  than  common 
interest.  The  tears  that  had  been  long  re-- 
strained now  forced  themselves  down  her  cheeks^ 
the  flowers  dropped  from  her  hand^  and  without 
a  word  she  quitted  Lord  Dalmaine.  Hurrying 
through  the  cloistered  passages^  Blanch  gained 
her  home^  and  finding  that  her  parents  were 
already  returned^  sent  to  excuse  herself  from 
reappearing  that  evening. 

But  Sir  Philip  and  Lady  Courtenay  had  ano- 
ther guest  in  Lord  Dalmaine^  who  arrived 
shortly  after,  and  with  whom  some  interesting 
and  important  conversation  ensued. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Is  th6re  not  some  mysterious  instinct  which 
has  the  power  of  warning  us,  when  any  thing 
i^lating  to  ourselves,  or  our  nearest  interests, 
is  in  agitation  ?  If  not,  whence  could  the 
uneasiness  arise  which  Blanch  experienced,  as 
i^he  sat  alone  in  her  room,  ignorant  that  Lord 
Dalmaine  was  at  that  moment  with  her  parents  ? 
She  had  nothing  to  condemn  herself  for,  as 
the  conversation  which  had  first  taken  place 
might,  in  fact,  have  passed  between  any  two 
persons  who  possessed  a  similarity  of  taste 
and  idea.  Although  she  could  not  but  per^ 
ceive  that  Lord  Dalmaine  regarded  her  with 
admiration,  yet,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
he  was  most  guarded  in  his  attentions,  and 
even  had  Blanch  dreamed  of  the  possibility 
of  his  making  a  formal  proposal,  she  would 
have  felt  convinced  that  her   conduct   (par- 
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tkohrtr  as  reevded  tfaefloveis^  was  cakuhtwt 
rather  to  off^id  than  encomage  Iiim. 

Bat  hr  di£Ferent  had  been  Lcxd  Dahnaine's 
Tiew  of  the  case :  the  look  that  the  thought  of 
William   had  called  np^  the   emotion,   ifhidi 
the  slisfatest  aasociati<Mi   connected  with  his 
remembrance  had  the  power  of  awakening,  the 
sigh  diat  could  not  be  checked^  the  tear  that 
ooold  not  be  concealed,  were  all  fondly  attri- 
buted  to  another  canse.    Alas!  who  can  bo 
Uamed,  for  looking  throng  that  eolonred  lens 
which  hope  occasionalhr  suspends  before  oar 
eres,  investii^  die  gloomy  landscape  with  dl 
the  splendoar  of  sanshine,  even  though  ccmtiaal 
shoald  render  the  reality  more  dreary,  when 
the  gtitteriiig  medhmi  is  withdrawn  ? 

Bat  to  retom  to  Blanch,  she  slept  little,  and, 
on  rising  the  next  morning,  prepared  heradf 
for  sundry  questions  and  remarks,  both  <m  her 
absence  the  night  before,  and  on  her  pale  and 
distressed  countenance.  To  her  surprise  and 
relief,  the  one  was  merdy  regretted  and  tile 
other  not  hinted  at;  yet  there  was  something 
in  the  appearance  of  both  hear  parents  that 
inspired  Blanch  with  a  yague  dread. 

It  was  evident  that  something  unusoal  had 
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ooourred^  and  that  Lady  Courtenay  was  panting 
beneath  the  burden  of  a  secret  which  she  would 
fean  have  deposited,  but  for  the  admonitory 
glances  of  her  husband.  Sir  Philip^s  whole 
eountenance  bore  a  character  of  subdued  tri- 
umph of  restrained  exultation,  and  Blanch 
knew  not  why,  but  it  seemed  to  concern  her* 
Her  uneasiness  graduaUy  increased,  and  could 
no  longer  be  concealed,  and  yet  it  excited  no 
surprise  in  either  of  her  parents.  She  made 
her  escape,  as  soon  as  it  was  possible,  and 
seeking  her  little  favourite  retreat,  began  to 
occupy  herself  as  usual,  when  a  knock  at  the 
door  startled  her  from  her  seat.  Sir  Philip 
Altered,  and  taking  a  chair,  placed  himself 
exactly  opposite. 

"  You  must  forgive  my  intrusion,  Blanch,*^ 
he  said,  ^^  for  I  come  on  a  welcome  errand,  to 
quiet  that  little  heart  of  yours,  which  shows 
its  workings  terribly  in  your  telltale  face. 
Although  you  thought  proper  to  make  your 
escape  last  night,  lest  the  declaration  which 
hung  on  your  lover's  lips  should  offend  the 
lucety  of  your  ear, — ^he  has  intrusted  your 
father  with  the  embassy,  and  deputed  me  to 
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lay  his  heart,  hand,  and  every  worldly  posseukm 
at  your  feet. 

As  he  spoke.  Sir  Philip  purposely  averted 
his  eyes,  lest  he  should  increase  his  daught^s 
natural  embarrassment ;  but  he  was  not  a  Ktde 
displeased  when,  in  a  voice  that  sounded  quite 
unfamiliar  to  him,  so  changed  was  it  by  agita- 
tion, she  repUed, "  I  am  sorry,  very,  very  sonj, 
my  dear  father,  that  it  is  entirely  out  of  my 
power  to  listen  to  Lord  Dalmaine^s  proposals.^ 

Sir  Phihp  certainly  did  not  expect  such  an 
answer ;  he  had  looked  for  an  open  confession 
of  deUght,  and  he  therefore  continued :— - 

^^  Do  not,  Blanch,  make  any  of  those  useless 
and  ridiculous  answers,  which  are  considered  a 
point  of  etiquette  on  such  occasions.  You  love 
Lord  Dalnudne ;  and  though  you  do  not  choose 
to  own  it  by  words,  your  agitation  last  n^t 
bespoke  it  plainly.  He  loves  you ;  you  have 
now  been  acquainted  several  months,  and, 
during  that  time,  thrown  a  great  deal  together; 
it  does  not  require  years  for  two  young  people 
well  suited  on  all  points  to  form  an  attachment. 
Therefore,  my  dear  child,  you  may  as  well  deal 
openly  with  your  father,  and  confess  the  baji- 
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^l^ilieBfl  in  which  he  shares.    Had  I  the  poirer 
of  choosing  a   son-in-law,  my   choice  would 
'-kave  fallen  on  Lord  Dalmaine  rather  than  any 
^Huih  I  know  in  the  world/^ 
:>•  'How  wayward,    how   incomprehensible    is 
•  hmnan  nature !     The  moment  that  Blanch  had 
iK»'long  dreaded,  at  the  bare  thought  of  which 
$he  had  shuddered,  was  at  length  arrived,  but 
jm&v^  a  sudden  and  unaccountable  courage  ani- 
mated her,  as  she  replied ; 
-  ^  Do  not  suppose  for  a  moment,  -  my  dear 
taliier,  that  my  refusal  is  dictated  by  adherence 
to  any  foolish  custom,  it  is  the  effect  of  mature 
'Deflection.     I  can  only  regret  very  much  that 
-lOky  conduct  should  have  beeti  so  far  miscon- 
ostrued  by  Lord  Dalmaine ;  and  even  more,  that 
iyou,  my  dear  father,  should  desire  any  thing 
with  which  I  cannot  comply/^ 
;    ^^  Blanch,"  exclaimed  her  father,  as  he  darted 
a  look  in  which  surprise  and  anger  struggled 
f(wr  the  mastery,  ^^  do  you  dare  to  trifle  with  me 
in  this  manner  ?    Do  you  pretend  to  refuse  the 
.Ijtnd  of  one  of  the  first  nobles  in  England  ?  a 
'iBajm  of  bijrth,  fortune,  and  talents :  one  of  our 
laqt t  TisWig  peers ;  and  a  friend  and  favourite 
of  his  majesty  ? — -It  is  impossible  I    You  are 

VOL.  II.  E 
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either  mad  or  foolish;  or  do  yoa 

absurd  jest  so  £»- merdr  to  biaTe  my  anger  r^ 

^  Oh,  no !"  replied  Blanch ;  ^  I  have  no  sodi 
sinful  intentions,  I  refiiae  die  hand  of  Idxtd 
Dalmaine  in  an  hmnffity,  in  an  gntfhode  forhi. 
preference ; — but  forgive  me,  my  dear  &ther, — 
oh !  do  not  look  so  sternly  on  your  poor  diild ! 
— I  am  engaged  to  another,  whose  tows  I  had 
receiTcd  before  I  ever  knew  diat  I  was  conm^ 
to  England,  or  was  acquainted  widi  the  exist- 
ence of  your  friend.^  Blanch  uttered  the  last 
part  of  the  sentence  in  a  Mtering  voice,  and 
she  bent  her  eyes  on  the  ground ;  but  the  loud 
and  blasphemous  oadi  that  burst  firom  her 
father's  lips,  made  her  shudder  more  for  him 
than  for  herself. 

^^  And  this,''  he  exclaimed,  ^^  is  the  end  of 
the  obsequious  duty,  the  hypocritical  deference 
which  you  pay  to  your  mother  and  myself;  a 
continued  course  of  duplicity  towards  those 
who  have  loaded  you  with  kindness  !*' 

*^  Oh,  do  not  say  so,  my  dear  father,'*  re- 
joined Blanch,  in  a  tone  of  deprecation ;  ^^  re- 
member, before  you  condemn  me,  that  for 
many  years  you  allowed  me  to  be  absent ;  and 
that  before  I  received  your  simunons,  I  had 
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formed  this  attachment.  Remember  also^  that 
neither  you  nor  my  mother  have  ever  inquired 
into  any  particulars  of  my  former  life;  and 
that  the  first  moment  it  is  necessary^  I  have 
told  you  the  truth/^ 

"  And  what  beggarly  foreigner/'  cried  Sir 
Philip,  ^^have  you  the  audacity  to  compare 
with  the  high-bom  and  wealthy  Lord  Dal- 
mcdne  ?" 

"  He  is  no  foreigner,'^  replied  Blanch;  "but 
has  the  merit  of  being  born  in  the  same  island 
as  yourself." 

"  His  name  and  history  ?''  insisted  her 
father. 

"  His  name/'  she  replied,  at  once,  *^  is 
William  Clifford :  he  is  an  orphan  who  resides 
with  his  xmcle  in  Italy,  but  has  spent  the  last 
few  years  in  travelling.'' 

"  This  tells  me  nothing,"  continued  Sir 
Philip ;  /^  to  what  county  in  England  does  his 
family  belong  ?  what  is  his  fortune, — and  his 
expectations  ?" 

^^  I  do  not  know/'  said  Blanch,  with  more 
hesitation  than  before. 

.  Sir  Philip  echoed  her  words,  and  then  burst 
into  a  harsh. laugh,  adding ; 

£  2 
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i  reoumi  ¥uik»  wfti»  inia  »er  most  I  reHmd 
TO&  <ix  GK^  umamt  tool  bcmr,  to  show  yoa  in  its 
i^n^  tke  dtscnodrai  ejugigumant  wliidi 
haa^  ixwrntd  widi  a  bbu^  wiM>  for  all  I 
kxbOHT — for  all  Toa  apptmr  to  knov — may  proTe 
some  lov^-bcra  adrentiirer?^ 

Slie  laiscd  het  bead*  she  spokx  onoe  more 
unhesitaliii^y  wUfe  the  blood  of  her  noble 
anccstrr  moonted  to  her  dieek  and  foirdiead. 

^'When  yoQ  do  remind  me^  she  said^^of 
the  name  I  bear,  it  mnst  be  to  l»d  me  re- 
member that  nfme  who  gh»y  in  that  name 
sboold  ever  soUy  it  by  inoonstancy  and  bbe- 
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hood.  The  engagement  which  I  made  with 
such  a  man  as  William  Clifford^  cannot  be 
caJled  shameful^  but  a  breach  of  faith^  an  act 
of  perjury,  is  as  disgraceful,  as  it  is  wicked/^ 

"And  what/^  inquired  Sir  Philip,  "what 
teas  there  to  love,  or  to  inspire  such  constancy 
in  a  man  who,  by  your  own  account,  has  nothing 
to  recommend  him,  and  in  my  opinion  is  some 
fugitive  or  outlaw  from  England  ?  Answer  me 
Blanch,  what  did  you  love  in  this  William 
CUfford  r' 

"  Himself  V^  she  replied,  while  her  eye  fired  at 
Sir  Philip^s  contemptuous  mention  of  her  lover. 

The  workings  of  her  father's  countenance, 
during  the  short  pause  that  ensued,  were  terrible 
for  his  daughter  to  witness.  He  had  risen  from 
his  chair  in  the  struggle  of  passion,  and  now 
dashing  his  clenched  hand  upon  the  table,  he 
btlrst  forth, 

"I  will  have  none  of  this  Blanch!  You  must, 
you  shall  marry  Lord  Dalmaine.^^ 

"No!  No  !'^  she  replied,  "Never!  Nothing  can 
induce  me  to  do  so ;  I  will  never  enter  the 
i^acred  house  of  God,  to  pronounce  a  twofold 
perjury,  to  repay  one  man^s  affection  by  false- 
hoody  and  tiie  other  by  treachery.^ 


» 
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**  Ina<dent  and  shameless  girl  V^  cried  Sir 
Philip,  ^  beware  how  you  exasperate  me  farther, 
I  will  find  means  to  compel  yom*  acquiescence, 
to  force  vour  consent,'* 

**  There  are  no  means  of  doing  so/'  replied 
his  daughter,  ^  neither  do  I  think  you  would 
have  the  cruelty  to  attempt  it;  but,  at  all  erents, 
rather  than  enter  into  this  hated  contract,  I 
would  throw  myself  at  the  king's  feet  and  daim 
the  protection  of  my  coimtry's  laws  against  an 
act  of  injustice  and  oppression," 

The  fury  of  Sir  Philip  Courtenay  was  now 
at  its  height;  but  his  tone  was  calm, though  his 
eyes  flashed.  ^^  listen  to  me,"  he  said,  ^^  and  be 
assured  that  although  I  speak  in  anger,  I  speak 
in  earnest.  Refuse  Lord  Dalmaine !  Bxid  my 
doors  are  shut  against  you  for  ever." 

^  I  have  no  alternative  then,"  exclaimed  the 
wretched  Blanch,  "but  to  return  to  my  aunt's 
roof  at  Bordeaux." 

"  Do  so,"  he  sternly  replied,  "  you  have  my 
full  consent,  though  you  do  not  need  that ;  do 
so,  and  beg  your  way  on  foot !" 

As  he  spoke  he  darted  one  more  fierce  and 
angry  glance  at  her,  and  left  the  room. 

It  was  in  a  state  of  fearful  agitation  that 
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Lady  Courtenay  found  her  daughter^  aboiit  half 
an  hour  after  the  interview  with  Sir  Phihp. 
Blanch  was  sitting  in  stupified  silence^  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  door,  but  no  sooner  did  Lady 
Courtenay  enter,  than  she  rose  and  threw  her- 
self upon  her  bosom. 

^*  Oh,  my  mother !"  she  said,  ^^  you  will  com- 
fort me,  you  will  advise  me  how  to  act  ?^  Alas ! 
Blanch  forgot  how  incompetent  a  counsellor 
was  the  person  she  addressed. 

Lady  Courtenay  was  also  much  agitated, 
and  the  manner  in  which  she  addressed  her 
daughter,  was  not  calculated  to  sooth  or  pacify 
her.  It  appeared  as  if  she  considered  Blanch 
as  a  child  who  had  transgressed,  and  even  while 
embracing  her.  Lady  Courtenay  accused  her 
daughter  of  having  acted  improperly,  ungrate- 
fully, and  presumptuously  towards  her  father ; 
she  was  even  more  surprised  than  Sir  PhiUp 
at  Blanch's  obstinacy ;  for  the  duty  of  comply- 
ing with  his  wishes  had  never  been  questioned 
by  her;  the  possibiUty  of  withstanding  them 
never  entered  her  head.  Since  their  marriage, 
she  had  never  seen  her  husband  so  angry,  she 
trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  it,  and  how  a  weak 
and  helpless  woman  could  brave  a  man's  fury. 
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wms  to  h€r  perfectly  inoomprehensiUe*  By  Sir 
PhiUp^s  conunands  she  bore  a  message  to 
Blanch  not  to  reappear  until  her  determination 
was  altered^  or  his  made  known. 

There  oould  scarcely  exist  a  stronger  contrast 
than  that  of  the  mother  and  daiighter  at  this 
moment :  there  was  a  dignity  even  in  the  grief 
and  agitation  of  Blanch^  and  the  gentle  resoln* 
tiou  with  which*  she  listened  to  Lady  Courte- 
nay's  pusillanimous  arguments  was  no  iniugnifi- 
cant  trait  of  her  character.  She  founds  indeed, 
there  was  no  refuge  in  her  mother's  judgment 
or  sympathy,  for  she  had  neither,  and  the  pooi^ 
girl  therefore  contented  herself  with  answering 
respectfully,  and  entreating  to  be  left  alone^ 
that  she  might  compose  her  spirits.  How  does 
the  first  word  of  unkindness  sear  the  heart  that 
has  only  been  familiar  with  affection  !  Blanch 
felt  withered,  crushed,  overwhelmed.  Neither 
did  she  know  where  to  fly  for  advice.  Dalmaine 
was  the  only  person  whom  she  believed  capable 
of  be&iending  her,  and  he  was  the  last  to  whom 
she  could  have  recourse  in  this,  or,  indeed,  as 
matters  now  stood,  in  any  other  circumstanoe. -' 

Something,  however,  it  was  necessary  to 
do;  William  must  be  made  acquainted  with 


&6lr  Mtuation :  he  was  in  Paris^  at  leiast  so  she 
telieyed ;  hut  how  to  convey  any  intelligence 
t^  him   was    a  matter  of   the  greatest  diffi- 
culty.    Suddenly   she  rememhered  that  Miss 
l^ilenden^  who  had  remained  with  the  Princess 
et  Wales  at  Hampton  Court,  had  a  relation  at 
Ptai»y  and  that  one  day  that  young  lady  had 
asked  if  Blanch  wished  for  any  new  &shions 
ftiim  the  French  metropolis,  as  she  had  con- 
sWrt- communication  widi  that  city.    To  h^t, 
tbdn,  without  any  further  preliminary,  Blanch 
Hhsb^  t^r  having  traced  a  few  hasty  lines  to 
William  Clifford.  It  was  a  point  of  great  delicacy, 
Igit  this  was  not  a  moment  for  scruples.   Blanch 
found  Miss  Bellenden  alone ;  and  delivering  the 
itote,  she  told  her,  with  all  the  composure  she 
obiold  command,  that,  if  it  were  possible  to  dis- 
cliiver  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and 
td  obtain  an  answer,  her  obligation  would  be 

ilhbbunded. 

•  Her  manner,  even  more  than  her  words,  con- 
\%tced  the  kind-hearted  girl  of  the  importance 
she  attached  to  the  mission.  She  thanked 
Blanch  for  the  confidence  she  had  shown  in  her 
willinghess  to  serve  her  or  any  one  in  distress, 
addressed  to  her  some  words  of  kindness,  with- 

e3 
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out  venturing  upon  inquiry,  or  displaying  the 
slightest  curiosity;  and  from  that  day  tiie  two 
girls  became  constant  companions. 

However  unhappy  was  the  situation  of  Blandly 
it  was  tar  preferable  to  the  conflicting  and  per- 
turbed state  of  Sir  Philip's  mind.  To  have  been 
thwarted  by  a  woman^  and  that  woman  his  own 
daughter,  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  rotise  all  the 
anger  of  his  proud  nature.  But  when  it  was  his 
darling  project  that  she  thwarted,  when  a  wend 
from  the  Ups  of  a  young  girl  had  power  to  raze 
his  fabric  of  ambition  to  the  ground,  his  fory 
knew  no  bounds. 

He  felt  that  every  moment  was  precious ;  and 
dreading  the  arrival  of  Lord  Dalmaine  before  he 
had  prepared  his  own  line  of  conduct,  he  guve 
strict  orders  that  no  one  should  be  admitted. 
In  .sending  Lady  Courtenay  to  Blanch, 
he  did  not  reckon  much  upon  the  power  of 
her  reasoning,  but  he  fondly  hoped  that  she 
might  inspire  her  daughter  with  some  of  her 
own  timidity,  by  assuring  Blanch  that  her 
father's  threats  were  uttered  in  earnest.  But 
on  the  failure  of  the  mission.  Sir  Philip  de- 
termined to  pursue  another  course,  and,  for  the 
first  time  he  condescended  to  admit  Lady  Cour- 
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tenay  to  his  confidence.  To  her^  indeed,  he 
did  not. attempt  to  describe  the  feelings  of 
anger,  ahnost  amounting  to  hatred,  which 
Blanch's  conduct  had  inspired.  Next  to  the 
desire  of  self-aggrandizement,  which  was  con- 
nected in  his  mind  withDalmaine's  alliance,  there 
was  now  an  anxiety  to  mortify,  to  humble,  nay 
to  be  revenged,  upon  his  own  daughter.  These 
sentiments,  however,  were  wisely  confined  to  the 
genial  atmosphere  of  his  own  bosom;  for  he 
was  well  aware  that,  though  his  wife  might  not 
openly  combat,  or  condemn  them,  it  was  not  in 
her  nature  to  participate  in  any  thing  so  cruel 
and  unnatural.  To  ,her,  then,  he  spoke  of 
Blanch  in  a  far  different  mood — ^rather  in  com- 
passion than  anger — as  an  erring,  misguided 
child,  whose  ill-conducted  education  and  ridicu- 
lous notions  formed  her  only  excuse. 

He  might,  he  said,  perhaps  blame  himself, 
for  having  allowed  her  to  remain  so  long  with 
his  sister,  who  was  in  no  way  calculated  to 
regulate  the  mind  of  any  young  person; — 
while,  to  the  imspeakable  gratification  of  Lady 
Courtenay,  he  assured  her  of  his  belief,  that 
had  Blanch  benefited   by   her  example,   she 
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ivould  never  have  behaved  in  the  disresqpeetfal 
and  unfeminine  manner^  which  had  provoked  his 
anger. 

"  Still/'  continued  the  wily  hypocrite,  taking 
his  wife^s  hand,  ^^  she  is  our  child,  Catherine, 
and  her  resemblance  to  yourself,  must  ever 
make  her  dear  to  me,  let  us  then  both  combine 
to  eradicate  this  foolish  sentiment  by  gentle 
means,  and  pave  the  way  to  a  happy  union 
with  Lord  Dalmaine.  To  effect  this  we  must 
act  with  prudence,  both  by  him  and  Blanch. 
Do  you  now  go  to  the  latter,  and  tell  her  from . 
me  that,  providing  she  will  receive  him  on  the 
same  footing,  as  before  his  proposal,  I  will 
endeavour  to.  forget  her  past  conduct,  and  will 
not  urge  her  any  further  on  the  subject.  You 
can  tell  her  if  you  please,  that  I  have  now 
known  Lord  Dalmaine  for  many  years,  and  I 
will  suffer  no  child  of  mine,  to  make  a  breach 
between  us,  nor  would  I  expose  him  to  the 
ridicule  of  the  world,  by  having  it  openly  shown 
that  she  has  rejected  him.^^ 

Lady  Courtenay,  who  at  that  moment,  was 
all  glowing  with  the  recollection  of  Sir  Philip'4 
affeotipnate  speeches,  and  with  the  pride  of  being 
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oonsideared  worthy  of  his  confidence^  proceeded 
to  her  daughter's  room^  and  returned  shortly 
after  with  the  following  message : 

"  Blanch  has  charged  me  with  her  duty.  She 
thanks  you  for  your  promised  forgiveness,  and 
will  do  as  you  require,  on  condition  that  Lord 
Dalmaine  be  made  acquainted  with  her  engage- 
ment to  another,  and  informed  that  she  receives 
him. as  a  firiend,  and  not  as  a  lover/' 

Lady  Courtenay  found  a  stumbUngblock  to 
their  plan  in  this  reply,  but  not  so  the  wary 
Sir  PhiUp.  That  very  evening  he  had  an  inter- 
view with  Dalmaine,  on  whose  generous  frank- 
ness he  easily  imposed. 

Blanch,  he  said,  was  an  only  child,  of  a  timid 
jiature,  who  had  never  been  called  upon  to  act 
for  herself,  or  to  decide  on  any  important  point. 
Such  a  crisis  in  her  fate  apparently  alarmed 
her,  and  although  she  returned  Lord  Dalmaine's 
aflfection,  and  was  grateful  for  his  preference, 
it  was  her  wish  to  remain  a  few  months  longer 
under  her  paternal  roof. 

^^  I  am  almost  ashamed  my  lord,''  continued 
the  practised  dissembler,  ^^  to  subject  you  to 
such  caprices,  but  my  daughter's  happiness 
must  ever  be  my  first  consideration,  and  al- 
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though  I  can  scarcely  hope  that  you  will  confonu 
to  her  peculiar  fancies^  iit  is  my  duty  to  lay  the 
truth  before  you^  and  to  request  iErom.her^  that 
you  will  not  address  her  for  the  present  in  the 
language  of  love^  or  ever .  mention  or  even 
allude  to  the  tacit  engagement  which  will  be 
understood  to  subsist  between  you.  On  this 
condition  alone^  will  that  wayward  child  of 
mine^  listen  to  the  proposals  witii  which  you 
have  honoured  her  and  me.'' 

"  Rather  than  relinquish  the  hope  of  your 
daughter's  hand,"  exclaimed  Lord  Dahnaine, 
^^  I  would  conform  to  even  more  distressing 
conditions  than  these ;  but  as,  I  am  not  allowed 
to  advocate  my  own  cause,  I  must  trust  to  you. 
Sir  Philip,  to  do  so  for  me,  and  shorten,  if 
possible,  the  time  of  probation  " 

"  You  may  depend  on  me,"  replied  the 
other,  "  to  hasten,  by  every  means  in  my 
power,  the  dearest  object  of  my  ambition ;  but 
let  me  impress  upon  your  mind,  that  any  pre- 
cipitancy would  at  once  destroy  our  mutual 
hopes;  and  above  all,  that  your  engagement 
must  be  kept  a  profound  secret." 

"  UnaccoTmtable   girl ! "    cried    Dalmaine  ; 
^^  she  must  be  well  aware  of  the   influence 
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which  she  possesses  over  me>  to  exact  such 
conditions ;  but  I  have  no  alternative ;  it  shall 
be  as  she  wishes ;  you  may  tell  her  so  from 
me;  but  add  also,  that  I  trust  she  will  have 
some  consideration  for  the  sacrifice  I  am 
making,  some  regard  for  the  pecuUar  situation 
in  which  she  has  placed  me:  at  least,  I  may 
hope  that  her  manner  and  conversation  will 
repay  me  in  some  measure/' 

^^  Do  not  doubt  it/'  said  Sir  Philips  grasping 
the  young  man's  hand,  while  the  satisfaction 
which  the  success  of  his  scheme  inspired^ 
passed  for  pleasure  and  gratiti^de;  ^^  there  are 
few  joys/'  he  added,  ^^  greater  than  that  which 
a  parent  experiences,  in  trusting  the  happiness 
of  a  beloved  child  to  one  for  whom  his  admira- 
tion and  respect  are  unboimded." 

They  parted;  and  Sir  PhiUp,  rejoicing  in  his 
successfcd  deceit,  repaired  to  Lady  Courtenay, 
to  inform  her  of  what  had  passed,  and  to  in- 
struct her  on  many  points  in  which  she  could 
materially  assist  him.  Edified  by  her  hus- 
band's list  of  the  motives  which  actuated  him, 
she  Ustened  with  servile  deference;  and,  be- 
guiled into  the  beUef  that  they  were  working 
for  the  ultimate   good  of   their   child,   Lady 
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Comtenay  acceded  without  a  scruple  to  the 
deep-laid  plot. 

On  the  other  hand^  Blanch^  whose  kindly 
nature  shrank  from  any  further  dispute^  and 
whose  pure  mind  could  never  have  imagined 
the  baseness  of  her  parents'  conduct,  was 
happy  in  being  once  more  reconciled  to  them^ 
and  grateful  that  all  thoughts  of  the  marriage 
were  put  aside.  She^  moreover^  femcied  that 
she  understood  her  father's  deUcacy  with  re- 
gard to  Lford  Dalmaine^  and  was  only  surprised 
that  he  himself  could  find  any  pleasure  in  the 
friendship  of  one  whose  love  he  had  solicited 
in  vain.  She  sometimes  believed^  indeed^  that 
her  father^  and  perhaps  Lord  Dalmaine  him- 
selfy  had  calculated  on  the  probabihty  of  h^ 
changing  her  mind  on  further  acquaintance; 
but  she  did  nothing  which  could  encourage  such 
a  hope^  and  in  the  mean  time  consoled  herself 
with  the  belief  that  there  was  every  chance  of 
William's  soon  receiving  the  letter  she  had  ad-r 
dressed  to  him. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


Among  the  many  proverbs  with  which  the 
followers  of  David^s  wise  son  have  kindly  pro- 
vided that  part  of  the  community  who  love 
better  to  clothe  their  ideas  in  ready-made. lan- 
guage^ than  to  select  and  adapt  the  materials 
which  their  own  wits  supply,  none  is  in  more 
general  use  than  the  homely  adage  of  ^^most 
haste  worst  speed/*  Nevertheless,  it  may  still 
remain  a  problem,  perhaps  yet  to  be  solved, 
whether  impatience,  by  sharpening  the  edge  of 
observation,  causes  us  to  remark  and  over- 
estimate those  hiiiderances  which  might  pass 
imnoticed  were  we  not  hurried,  or  whether 
stumblingblocks  really  start  up  with  cruel  per- 
tinacity, merely  to  thwart  our  eagerness.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  few  will  deny  that  an  accumula- 
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and  I  fficnn  i«ct.  m^iiKX  scretrh  die  fimxst 
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farsooLsridoBipcniiilsacftsailcilKtede  to  im- 
pede his  pfogms;  Citing  tlie  ran  to  the  noUe 
aniiiial  hrnctfc  him,  with  a  icaohite  afyiica- 
tioD  of  mbip  or  %par^  he  dens  the  baiiier  at  a 
bound.  But  the  case  is  more  despcxate,  whoi 
his  path  lies  otct  nnercn  groondy  and  irti^e 
a  thousand  stones  and  rots  distnib  the  eqoaln- 
lity  of  the  horse's  pace,  and  gives  his  impi^taent 
rider  only  the  choice  of  a  steady  wall^  or  a 
stumbling  gaDop. 

In  soch  a  manner  was  WiDiam  Clifford's 
anxiety  to  leave  Paris,  thwarted  on  every  side. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  the  French  mefitK 
polis,  he  had  again  written  to  his  ande,  but  in 
a  more  decided  tone  than  before.  He  detail^ed 
Madame  lyAubry's  account  of  her  brother's 
overbearing  and  ambitious  character ;  he  men- 
tioned the  reports  which  had  already  reached 
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him^  of  the  admiration  which  Blanch  had  excited 
at  the  English  courts  and  his  belief  that  her 
situation^  in  consequence^  must  be  one  of  greater 
sorrow  and  difficulty  even  than  his  own.  He 
must^  he  said^  earnestly  entreat  the  chevalier^ 
to  make  some  final  arrangement^  or^  at  leasts 
make  known  his  intentions  with  regard  to  settle- 
ments^ that  he  (William)  might  go  to  England^ 
and  claim  his  bride ;  a  proceeding  which^  in  the 
present  uncertain  state  of  affairs^  it  would  be 
madness  to  dream  of.  The  style  of  William 
CMbrd^s  letter  was  firm^  but  respectful  and 
affectionate;  for^  although  he  considered  his 
uncle's  conduct^  of  late^  harsh^  he  was  not  one 
of  those  who  consider  a  single  act  sufficient  to 
cancel  the  debt  of  whole  years  of  kindness. 

Many  weeks  elapsed  without  any  answer 
from  the  chevaUer,  and  when  it  arrived,  there 
was  litde  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from  his 
reply.  It  was  kindly  Mrritten^  but  bore  the 
marks  of  evident  indecision :  the  writer  assured 
his  nephew,  that  he  would  take  the  matter  into^ 
due  consideration,  and  let  him  know  the  result 
shortiy  ;buthe  went  on  to  beg  him  at  the  same 
time  to  defer  his  journey  to  England  until  he 
received  a  second  letter.     There  was  a  cause 
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far  tins  reqiitit;  die  kmd-lwBrted  old  man 
cooeeded  a  pdnifid  tmdi,  and  with  a  want  of 
aeifislmess,  lare  in  any  age,  but  eren  more  so 
in  advanced  fifay  lie  widicd  to  spare  William  the 
aeene  of  anodicr  deathbed,  so  shortly  after 
diat  ot  Gencial  de  Brissac  Wdl  aware  diat 
his  health  was  lapidly  dedinii^  the  Cheva« 
fier  CfiflR^  stiD  soi^ht  to  maintain^  until  his 
latest  hoar,  the  consisteiicT  which  had  cbanMV 
tertKd  Us  wlMdelife. 

Such  were  Us  fadings ;  bu^  to  William,  his 
letter  seemed  strange,  eqiedally  as  it  contained 
precisely  die  same  injunction  that  had  he&t 
given  him  at  Boideaox,  by  Domont.  ^  Conld 
diere  be  any  omnezion  between  them?''  he 
asked  himself;  and,  as  he  thus  thought,  he 
determined  to  make  one  Tigorons  effort  to  see 
the  prisoner,  and  for  diat  purpose  to  tell  all 
that  he  had  hitherto  concealed  to  the  Baronne 
de  Bemay,  whose  great  influence  he  could  not 
doubt.  His  request  for  an  interview  was  inn 
mediately  granted,  and  Mirabel  pressed  him 
eagerly  to  tell  her  what  was  die  cause  of  all  die 
anxiety  which  she  could  not  help  perceiving. 

By  diis  time  William  sufficiendy  understood 
the  isharacter  of  Mirabd,  to  be  sensible  durt; 
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'she  deserved  the  confidence  she  had  soUcite<^ 
imd  he  consequently  detenmned  to  withhold 
no  part  of  the  truth.  She  listened  with  pro- 
found attention^  while  he  described  the  acci- 
d^ital  meeting  with  General  de  Brissac^  and 
subsequent  acquaintance  with  Dumont.  She 
erinced  a  sincere  interest  in  the  friendship 
which  he  had  formed  with  that  extraordinary 
man^  and  appeared  to  take  great  delight  ip 
hearing  Chfiford  dwell  upon  some  of  the  noble 
fedings  which  the  prisoner  had  expressed. 
There  was^  however^  one  part  of  the  communi- 
cation for  which  she  waited  impatiently;  but 
Clifford  mentioned  the  name  of  every  perscm 
in  Bordeaux,  connected  with  his  narrative, 
before  he  could  bring  himself  to  speak  of 
Blanch.  He  tried  -  to  pronounce  that  name 
carelessly  at  first,  still  it  was  uttered  imlike  any 
other  word,  for  William  was  but  a  poor  dis- 
sembler, and  Mirabel  shuddered  as  she  heard 
the  name  of  her  rival  for  the  first  time.  Why, 
she  knew  not,  but  a  dead  weight  seemed  to  fall 
upon  her,  a  redoubled  sense  of  desolation 
overpowered  her,  and  yet  she  heard  nothing 
new,  nothing  worse  than  she  had  before  known. 
What  could  it  be  to  her,  that  the  chosen  bride 
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dxtw  WiDbm  into  tbe  dcacnpticm  o£  that 
eimiful  cfcning,  whai  be  pliglitwl  iiis  towb, 
and  leceiied  those  of  Bbnfh  Comtenay  m 
exefaan^;  and  ahhoi^^  he  frequently  cfaedced 
the  ei^Kenian  of  the  feeliiigs  whidi  audi 
a  ocmvcfsation  necessarily  renewed^  there 


enou^  of  enthusiasni,  in  the  look  and  Ume,  to 
inflict  fresh  pangs  cm  the  heart  of  his  hearer ; 
and  yet  she  Ustened  in  silence^  striving  to  con- 
ceal from  the  Tiew  of  him  she  stiU  so  deefdy 
loved,  the  scnrow  that  his  narrative  awakened* 
Once,  indeed,  she  ventured  to  ask  him^  what 
obstades  conld  possiUy  tend  to  defer  the  nnimi, 
irtiich  was  nmtnally  agreed  npcm ;  and  WiUiam 
had  a  diflicalt  task  in  affording  her  a.  partial 
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elucidation  of  the  mystery.  He  would  not  dis- 
close all  the.  circumstances  connected  with  his 
imcle^s  exile  and  attainder^  because  he  felt  that 
he  had  no  right  to  do  so ;  but  he  gave  hfer  to  un- 
derstand^ that  the  delay  related  to  fainily  arrange- 
ments^ about  which  there  was  much  diflSculty ; 
he  expected  ere  long,  he  said,  tb  receive  an 
answer  from  Italy,  where  his  relative  resided, 
and  in  the  mean  time,  he  entreated  Mirabel, 
to  assist  him  in  discovering  Dumont's  retreat. 

^^You  may,  perhaps,^^  he  said,  "accuse  me 
of  weak  credulity  in  putting  any  faith  in  such 
mysterious  words  as  those  he  addressed  to  me 
on  his  departure. — ^Do  not  go  to  England 
until  you  have  seen  me  again,  I  may  perhaps 
assist  you  in  the  dearest  object  of  your  am- 
bition.'— I  will  own  that  it  is  beyond  tny  com- 
prehension how  a  prisoner  and  a  Frenchman 
can  Have  any  influence  in  such  a  case ;  but  still, 
baronne,  had  you  ever  heard  him  speak,  had 
you  ever  conversed  with  him  for  any  space  of 
time  together,  I  feel  sure  that  you  would  be 
inclined  to  place  the  same  implicit  trust  in 
Dumont  as  I  have  ever  done.'' 

"  Nor  do  I  doubt  it,"  she  replied.  "  I  love 
to  trust ;  but,  oh !  how  seldom  can  I  do  so ! 
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I  thank  you^  William^  for  this  last  proof  of 
your  kindness,  and  I  firmly  believe  it  will  lay 
in  my  power,  to  do  as  you  wish  on  this  occa- 
sion. From  the  dates  which  you  mention,  and 
firom  several  circmnstances  which  I  now  re- 
member, I  feel  almost  certain  that  the  prisoner 
in  question  lies  even  now  in  Vincennes.  The 
regent,  wary  as  he  is  on  such  subjects,  does  not 
refrain  sometimes  firom  aQuding  to  them  in  my 
presence,  being  well  aware  of  the  abhorrence 
in  which  I  have  ever  held  politics.  The  repu- 
tation that  I  have  gained  in  this  way,  will  now 
be  of  the  utmost  advantage,  for  his  highness 
will  never  suspect  me  of  any  sinister  views  to 
his  government,  and  consequently  our  purpose 
will  be  more  speedily  effected.  Wait,  there- 
fore, with  all  the  patience  you  can  command, 
until  you  hear  from  me  on  the  subject ;  and  do 
not  doubt  but  that  I  will  set  to  work  speedily 
in  your  behalf.^^ 

WiUiam  CliflFord  expressed  his  gratitude,  and 
they  parted;  nor  was  the  wished- for  opportu- 
nity long  in  presenting  itself. 

It  happened  a  few  mornings  after  the  above- 
mentioned  conversation,  that  the  baronne  was 
attending  the  lev6e  of  her  royal  mistress,  when 
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the  duke^  in  high  good-humour,  entered  the 
room,  to  rally  his  royal  consort  on  her  indo- 
lence. 

The  duchess  was  at  that  instant  employed  in 
spreading  several  layers  of  rouge  upon  her 
cheeks,  one  of  the  few  offices  in  which  she 
refused  all  assistance,  a  sight  that  provoked  her 
husband^s  gaiety  all  the  more. 

'^  Do  me  a  kiridness,^^  he  cried,  laughing ; 
"  call  the  Baronne  de  Bemay  from  before  that 
long  glass,  in  which  she  must  have  seen  her 
pretty  self  a  himdred  times,  and  bestow  a  Uttle 
of  that  blooming  colour  upon  her  cheeks,  where 
the  lilies  have  of  late  sadly  predominated.  Do 
madame,^^  he  continued,  as  the  duchess  looked 
up  from  the  mirror  with  an  offended  air ;  **  I 
am  sure  you  have  enough  to  spare.^^ 

^^  Her  royal  highness,^*  exclaimed  Mirabel, 
stepping  forward  with  a  good  humour  that  en- 
chanted the  duke  all  the  more  from  his  expect- 
ing some  tart  reply ;  *^  her  royal  highness,  has 
granted  me  permission  to  try  the  effect  of 
country  air  on  these  pallid  cheeks,  which,  as 
you  are  pleased  to  insinuate,  bear  evidence  to 
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the  late  hours,  and  dissipated  lives  we  have  all 
led  of  late.^ 

"  And  if  I  were  the  duchess/^  replied  the 
regent,  ^  I  would  hear  of  no  such  vain  excuse 
for  idleness ;  and  at  all  events,  limit  your  leave 
to  a  very  few  days.^ 

^  Pshaw !  Hiilip,^^  observed  the  duchess,  in 
a  drawling  tone,  which  she  meant  to  be  sar* 
castic,  ^^you  know,  as  well  as  I  do,  that  the 
baronne  must  always  have  her  own  way,  and 
that  asking  my  leave  is  a  matter  of  mere  form/' 

^  It  seemed  not  the  other  night  at  the  mas* 
querade,''  whispered  the  regent  to  Mirabel ; 
and  then  continued  aloud,  ^^  And  if  it  be  not 
presumptuous,  to  which  convent  is  this  sealous 
recluse  bound  V^ 

**  To  my  own  himiUe  chateau,  near  Vin- 
cennes,  monseigneur,^^  replied  the  baronne; 
^^  and  now  that  I  think  of  it,  I  would  ask 
a  boon  of  your  highness,  which  I  trust  you 
will  hear  favourably. 

^^  Oh,  bo  !^^  exclaimed  the  regent,  laughing 
outright ;  ^^  methought  this  sweet  meekness^ 
this  submissive  language,  would  lead  to  some- 
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thing  of  the  kind ;  but  let  us  hear  it^  pretty 
one !  ^^ 

^^  Nay,  monseigneur/^  rejoined  the  baronne, 
affecting  to  be  offended,  ^^  I  am  too  proud  to 
present  a  vain  suit/^ 

^^  In  good  sooth,  for  pride,  the  first  angel  that 
fell  might  yield  to  the  Baronne  de  Bemay,^'  con- 
tinued Philip ;  ''  but  let  me  hear  the  request, 
and  it  shall  be  granted,  if  it  were  only  to 
smooth  that  ruffled  brow.'' 

^'  Your  highness  may  recollect,^'  Mirabel 
began,  *^  some  time  ago,  giving  me  a  pass  to 
-visit  a  distant  relation  of  my  father's,  who  is 
imprisoned  in  the  Donjon  de  Vincennes;  he 
is  extremely  poor,  and,  although  in  many 
respects  unworthy,  I  cannot  allow  a  De  Bemay, 
to  want  for  any  thing.  It  is  now  more  than 
a  year  since  I  saw  him,  and  as  I  shaU  remain 
in  the  neighbourhood  several  days,  your  high- 
ness would  greatly  oblige  me  by  repeating  the 
act  of  kindness,  and  allowing  me  to  visit  my 
unfortunate  kinsman,  axKl  inquire  into  his 
necessities.  I  am  aware  that  the  fiaivour  is  a 
gieat  one;  but  your  highness  knows  that  there 

f2 
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is  no  danger^  in  admitting  so  poor  a  politksan 
as  myself^  within  those  terrible  walls/^ 

^^  I  know^  on  the  contrary^  that  you  are  the 
arrantest  little  diplomatist  I  ever  had  to  deal 
with/'  replied  the  regent^  ^  and  that  it  is  useless 
attempting  to  cope  with  you.  The  pass  shall 
be  made  out  in  due  fonn^  and  forwarded  to  your 
hotel.  You  would  not  care  much^  I  fancy^  to 
see  your  cousin  at  liberty^  or  by  heavens  I  would 
not  trust  you  in  Vincennes!  The  gaolers 
themselves  would  do  any  thing  for  such  a  smile 
as  that.'^ 

*^  Would  they  so,  monseigneur,**  sidd  Mirabel 
^*  then  I  must  carry  a  fixed  scowl  upon  my  brow, 
or  we  shall  have  our  good  city  of  Paris  overrun 
with  more  reprobates  than  ever.  I  almost  wish 
you  had  not  informed  me  of  the  power  of  a  single 
smile ;  I  shall  be  so  curious  to  know  if  the  pri- 
son doors  would  indeed  fly  open  at  the  move- 
ment of  my  lips.'' 

^^And  curious,  moreover,"  rejoined  the  re- 
gent, ^^  to  subject  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  one 
trial,  while  he  brings  you  to  another,  and  see 
whether  justice  or  weakness  would  be  his  first 
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councillor  on  the  occasion — in  a  word,  to  dis- 
cover if  he  would  bring  that  pretty  head  to 
the  block,  and  deliver  over  that  snowy  throat, 
to  the  sharp  embrace  of  the  headman^s  axe/^ 

"  When  I  incur  the  penalty  of  the  law,  mon- 
seigneur/^  replied  the  baronne,  with  mock 
solemnity,  ^^I  trust  that  I  shall  have  suffi- 
cient resolution  to  meet  my  fate  without  put- 
ting your  highnesses  clemency  to  the  slightest 
test/e 

"By  Heaven!  I  believe  it/^  rejoined  the 
duke;  "you  would  die,  if  it  were  only  to 
deprive  me  of  the  pleasure  of  signing  your 
pardon/e 

Mirabel  smiled  and  courtseyed  to  the  duke 
and  duchess,  entreating  that  the  former  would 
not  limit  his  permission  to  a  single  visit,  then 
taking  leave  of  the  royal  pair,  she  drove  to  her 
own  hotel  immediately. 


f2 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


While  Mirabel  was  thus  actiyely  employed 
in  hb  service^  Clifford  was  awaiting  the  result 
of  her  efforts  with  the  greatest  impatience. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  in  question^  he 
was  sitting  at  home^  in  expectation  of  a  sum- 
mons^ when  a  youth  was  ushered  into  the  room^ 
in  whom  William  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising 
Armand^  the  baronne^s  page  and  foster-brother^ 
although  he  had  laid  aside  the  rich  Uvery  in  which 
he  usually  appeared.  He  was  the  bearer  of  a 
note,  which  was  brief  but  satisfactory,  and  ran 
as  follows : — 

^^  All  prospers — meet  me  to-morrow  morning 
(well  disguised)  at  the  entrance  of  the  small  park. 
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about  eight  o'clock.  I  mention  this  early  hour, 
that  you  may  return  to  Paris  before  your  ab- 
sence has  been  remarked.  Appear  at  court  to- 
night !  Let  every  one  see  you  there !  M.  de  B.^' 
Clifford  wrote  a  few  hasty  lines  of  acknow- 
ledgment, and  intrusted  them  to  the  messenger, 
while  he  obeyed  Mirabel's  injimctions,  and 
proceeded  to  pay  his  devoirs  that  night  at  the 
palace.  On  his  return,  he  found  a  large  packet 
containing  letters,  awaiting  him,  the  outer  cover 
of  which  was  written  by  a  friend  of  the  Che- 
valier  CUfFord's,  whose  death  it  announced. 
It  was  couched  in  feeling  terms,  giving  se- 
veral details  that  were  most  valuable  to  Wil- 
liam, and  enclosing  the  papers  with  which  the 
chevalier  had  entrusted  the  writer  on  his  death- 
bed. With  sincere  grief  William  broke  the 
seal  of  that  letter  which  bore  his  uncle's  hand- 
writing,— ^it  was  evidently  traced  by  a  feeble 
and  shaking  hand;  but  the  contents  were  as 
consolatory  as  circumstances  could  allow.  The 
chevalier  thanked  his  nephew  for  the  duty  and 
affection  he  had  ever  manifested,  and  rejoiced, 
for  William's  sake,  that  he  was  spared  the  repeti- 
tion of  so  painful  a  scene  as  that  of  a  death-bed. 


UM 


^  I  die,"  contiimed  die  writer,  ^  in  die  fndi 
I  have  ever  professed,  and  in  tlie  allegianoe  for 
which  I  hare  suffered;  on  bodi  diese  p<Hnts 
we  hare  differed,  but  it  has  been  in  silence, 
and,  beliere  me,  yoor  generous  forbearance  on 
all  subjects  has  not  been  lost  upon  me." 

He  then  proceeded  to  give  directions  rehtire 
to  the  presentation  of  a  memorial  (referring  to 
the  title  and  estates)  by  whidi  die  letter  was 
accompanied,  and  condoded  widi  blessings  oo 
William  and  his  fiitare  bride,  and  an  affectii^ 
and  eternal  ^EU^welL 

William  spent  the  night  in  pemang  the  me- 
morial, and  in  weighing  his  claims  in  his  own 
mind,  claims  on  which  perhaps  depended  the 
possession  of  one  who  was,  in  his  sight  &r, 
far  above  every  worldly  advantage ;  bat  as  he 
once  more  perused  the  letter  of  his  affection- 
ate relative,  he  almost  blamed  himself  for  not 
feeling  his  loss  more  acutely.  And  yet  he  did 
feel  it,  and  as  the  recollection  of  his  second 
father,  rose  vividly  before  him,  fancy  led  hin) 
step  by  step,  over  the  whole  track  of  his  shor^ 
but  eventful  life.  In  such  moments  a3  these, 
memory  will   call   all  her  wonderful   powers 
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into  action^  and  many  remembrances  con- 
nected with  his  early  childhood^  which  had 
long  lain  dormant  in  William^s  bosom^  were 
now  awakened.  The  last  smile  of  his  beautiful 
mother^  the  caresses  of  his  father^  their  English 
home^  which  was  now  occupied  by  strangers^ 
or  levelled  with  the  ground,  rose  up  before 
him, — all  those  calm  but  sweet  dehghts  that 
beam  upon  our  happy  childhood,  before  we 
leap  the  gulph  of  experience,  before  the  head 
is  bowed  beneath  the  weight  of  disappointment 
and  sorrow,  or  the  heart  becomes  a  prey  to  the 
insatiable  host  of  feeling  and  passion,  engen- 
dered by  itself. 

Turning  from  tlie  past,  he  dwelt  upon  the 
prospect  of  Viacennes,  and  upon  the  possibi- 
Uty  of  seeing  Dumont  once  again.  When  he 
recollected  the  prisoner,  he  could  not  help  com- 
paring him  with  the  courtiers  of  the  regent,  and 
he  asked  himself  if  such  superiority  could  walk 
the  same  earth  as  those  with  whom  he  had 
lately  associated.  Thoughts  of  Blanch,  too, 
who  might  so  soon  be  his,  anxiety  for  the  de- 
voted Mirabel,  and  doubts  as  to  the  success  of 
their  mutual  enterprise,  chased  each  other  in 
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thffviiF*   his   — ™^       TWe  caiicut 
cnnafted.  bet  stiti  uie  dhovsiits  of 


4tf  BiHicfe^s  s&eskia««»to  iiiiii  &  iisTcnof  ciliii 
btt  faiiiafal  rcpooc  u>  wskk  be  coold  erer 
dkicct  tzie  owne  of  hss  reAKtion&. 

He  stood  br  dfee  wizkiov  uid  vatdicd  vidi 
rr  die  int  gtrmmrr  of  die  laonun^.  andL 
for  ancxcoae  to  deputy  judged  it  best  to 
kttve  I^ris  bctore  be  couki  be  obserred.  Ac- 
conhD^  he  amnged  die  disgotse  <Mi  whkb  be 
had  dctennmed  wirii  great  predszon,  and  found 
k  ditKmlt  to  recognise  himself  when  he  walked 
up  to  the  large  miiriM'  that  adorned  his  piinci- 
pal  ifiartnient.  His  hair  was  of  a  dijferent  co- 
hMir^  and  the  deradon  of  his  large  military 
boots  added  sereral  indies  to  his  stature. 

The  morning  was  grey^  cold  and  raw,  a  drix- 

zhi^  mist  scarcely  permitted  him  to  discover 

*  the  road,  and  there  was  something  in  the  aspect 

of  every  object,  that  appeared   to  speak   of 

firostradon  and  feilure. 

William  rode  on,  sometimes  quickening, 
sometimes  slackening  his  pace,  but  arriving 
long  before  the  time  of  rendexvous,  he  waited 
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upwards  of  two  dreary  hours  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Park  of  Beauty,  still  so  called  from  the 
Chateau  de  Beaute,  that  once  stood  in  the 
midst,  and  was  a  favourite  retreat  of  the  French 
monarchs.  Charles  the  Seventh  had  bestowed 
this  castle  upon  Agnes  Sorel,  sumamed  La 
Belle  des  Belles,  a  woman  whose  disinterested 
affection  and  noble  patriotism,  seemed  to  have 
fitted  her,  for  a  better  fate.  The  motive  as- 
signed for  this  royal  gift,  was  to  endow  his  fa- 
vourite with  a  possession  from  which  she  might 
derive  an  appropriate  title,  and  in  consequence 
she  was  called  the  Lady  of  Beauty  until  her 
death. 

Here  WiUiam  waited,  gazing  into  the  park ; 
but  at  length  he  heard  the  clattering  of  horses' 
hoofs  along  the  hard  road,  and  in  a  few  moments 
perceived  Mirabel  followed  by  two  pages,  ad- 
vancing at  full  speed.  She  wore  the  same  dress 
as  on  their  first  meeting,  while,  on  one  shoulder 
was  fastened  the  small  insignia  of  office,  then 
worn  by  the  ladies  of  the  court.  She  greeted 
WilUam  calmly,  and  her  voice  and  manner  were 
perfectly  composed,  but  there  was   a  fire  in 
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her  cye^  and  a  flush  on  her  dieds,  which  tdd 
her  reaolntion^  waa  that  of  excitement. 

Caiuing  her  attendants  to  fall  back,  she  rode 
leisorely  by  William's  side  in  the  direction  of 
the  donjon^  and  thus  addressed  him : 

^  Ton  will  be  guided  by  what  I  say  to  the 
commandant ;  I  need  not  enjoin  caution, — (or 
my  sake,  at  least,  yon  will  be  prudent :  this  en- 
terprise is  one  of  more  dangpr,  than  yon  peth^ps 
imagine.^ 

"  I  know  it,  generous  Mirabd,"  replied  W  fl- 
liam,  ^I  feel  how  selfishly  I  am  at  this  momoit 
acting,  but  even  now  it  is  not  too  late  to  recede.^ 

^  Oh,  no,  William,''  said  his  companioii, 
gently  but  eamestiy,  ^you  wrong  me,  if  you 
bdkre  that  fear  would  ever  deter  Mirabel  de 
Bemayfirom  serving  a  friend;  but  say  no  nnire, 
lest  you  destroy  the  self-possession  which  has 
cost  me  many  hours  to  attain,  or  rafiier^  unless 
you  have  any  thing  to  ask,  or  communicate,  do 
not  speak  to  me  until  it  is  over — your  voice  has 
a  strange  effect  upon  me."  She  paused,  and 
added  timidly,  '^  I  will  not  ask  you  to  be  silent 
on  our  return." 
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By  this  time>  they  had  arriyed  at  the  chateau 
which  stood  on  one  side  of  the  tower^and  was  ap* 
propriated^  with  the  garden  adjoining^  to  the  com- 
mandant of  the  prison.  Avoiding  this  building, 
however,  they  rode  up  to  the  principal  entrance 
of  the  donjon,  where  Mirabel  delivered  a  small 
note  addressed  to  the  governor,  who,  in  a  few 
momaits,  hastened  to  the  spot.  Reodving 
liie  baronne  with  marked  respect,  he  assisted 
her  to  dismount,  and,  leading  the  way,  con- 
ducted Mirabel,  and  Clifford,  within  the  precincts 
of  this  fiar-£amed  prison. 

The  baronne  refused,  with  courtesy,  his  invi- 
tation to  enter  the  chateau,  assuring  him  that 
her  time  was  precious,  and  then,  with  many  pre- 
liminaries, she  proceeded  to  display  the  regent's 
pass  for  her  admission,  and  to  explain  the  reason 
far  which  she  had  obtaiiied  it,  and  thus  continued: 

^^  My  steward,  who  is  better  able  than  myself, 
to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  my  cousin^s  pecu- 
niary affisdrs,  will,  with  your  permission,  perform 
the  errand  in  my  stead,  while  I  await  its  result 
in  the  little  chapel,  which  I  once  before  visite4 
on  a  similar  occasion.^^ 
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^^  But,  madam/^  replied  the  govemor,  bowing 
low,  and  smiling  sweetly  as  he  spoke,  ^^his 
Highness  of  Orleans  has  not  specified  the  name 
of  the  unfortunate — I  should  rather  say,  the  ifxr- 
tunate  prisoner,  who  claims  the  honour  of  being 
aUied  to  the  Baronne  de  Bernay/^ 

^^Ah,  monsieur!'^  exclaimed  Mirabel,  with 
forced  gaiety,  ^^  I  know  very  well  that  state  pri- 
soners  have  so  many  titles,  that  their  own  rela- 
tives  may  well  be  at  a  loss.  But  my  father's 
cousin  was  once  called  Dumont,  and  arrived 
here  from  Bourdeaux,  having  made  the  Fort  da 

Ha  his  residence  for  some  time  in ,  I 

have  no  head  for  these  matters, — ^what  was  the 
month  ?^^  she  inquired,  turning  to  Clifford. 

^^  Last  May,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect, 
madam,^^  he  repUed.  The  governor's  counte- 
nance fell.  ^^  And  you  said,  madam,  that  this 
gentleman  was  to  be  admitted  instead  of  your> 
self?'' 

^^To  speak  the  truth,  monsieur/'  said  the 
baronne,  ^^  my  kinsman  and  I,  are  better  fidends 
iqpart,  and,  though  \v*illing  to  serve,  I  am  imwil- 
ling  to  see  him.     My  steward  must,  therefore. 
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stand  my  proxy,  and,  with  your  permission,  he 
may  now  be  conducted  to  the  cell,  while  I  take 
my  way  to  the  chapel,  where  he  will  find  me  on 
his  return/^ 

She  spoke  in  a  certain  and  decided  tone,  and 
the  governor  having  once  more  inspected  the 
regent's  order,  summoned  the  gaoler,  and, 
offering  his  arm  to  the  baronne,  conducted 
her  to  the  chapel.  With  a  pertinacious  civility, 
which  Mirabel  did  not  dare  discourage,  he 
tormented  her  with  a  long  and  detailed  account 
of  all  the  curiosities  and  particularities  of  this 
little  oratory.  To  her  relief,  however/  he  was 
at  length  called  away  upon  business,  and  she 
was  left  to  the  society  of  her  own  reflections. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 


Thk  sacred  btnldinginwhidiMinbel  stood  had 
been  fouiuied  by  Charies  the  Fiftfayand  dedicated 
to  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  blessed  Viigin,  but 
that  monardi  did  not  live  to  witness  its  com- 
pletion. His  successors,  however^  continued 
to  regard  the  chapel  of  Vincennes  with  doe 
consideration,  and  transported  thither  many 
▼aloable  rehcs,  amongst  idiich  was  a  large  me- 
tallic bason,  brought  from  the  east  by  s<Hne 
pious  crusaders,  that  had  frequently  served 
as  a  baptismal  font,  for  the  royal  children  of 
France.    The  interior  of  the  chapel,  which  was 

purely  gothic,  had  ever  been  admired  for  its 
graoefrd  architecture,  the   ceiling    was    richly 

ornamented,  and  the  painted  windows  (the  woilc 

of  Jean  Cousin)  were  justly  celebrated  for  their 
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brilliancy.     Mirabel  paced  up  and   down   the 
aisle^  endeavouring  to  compose  her  mind;  which 
she  found  a  sadly  difficult  task^  for  her  ima- 
gination followed  William  into  the  prisoner's    • 
cell,  while  fancy  ran  forward,  and  traced  the 
consequences  of  all  she  had  done  for  him.     She 
thought  upon  his  departure,  which  might  soon 
take  place — she  pictured  to  herself  the  meeting 
with  her  he  loved,  and  then  MirabePs  proud 
heart,  as  if  willing  to  increase  its  own  sorrow, 
dwelt  upon  the  moment  when  WiUiam  would 
relate  to  his  bride,  all  that  passed  during  their 
separation.     Pausing,  and  meditating,  she  took 
a  painful  pleasure    in    dwelling    upon    every 
anticipatioQ,  scanning  minutely  all  that  WiUiam 
might  tell  to  Blanch,  were  he  so  inclined ;  how 
Mirabel  de  Bemay  had  loved  him,  imwooed, 
whUiB  the  happy  and  triumphant  Blanch  would 

e^ult  in  the  power  of  her  memory,  over  the 
affections  of  Clifford.    At  the  thought  of  her 

rival,  Mirabel  worked  up  her  imagination,  until 

she  fancied  more  than  was  probable ; ,  she  saw 

Blanch  listening  in  silent  pride  to  her  lover's 

narrative — she  beheld  the  smile  of  scorn,  and 

heard  the  chilling  tone  in  which  the  severe 
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Englishwoman  pronounced  her  name^  classing 
her^  perhaps^  with  things  too  light  to  speak  of. 
And  William  too,  would  he  forget  her  and  all 
she  had  done —  ay,  and  would  still  do  for  him  ? 
or  would  he  remember  her  only  with  cold  com- 
passion by  the  side  of  one  he  loved,  mentioning 
her  name  with  pity,  or  hushing  it  altogether, 
lest  it  should  offend  the  delicacy  of  Blanch's 
ear?  At  the  picture  thus  presented  the  fiery 
blood  of  her  mother  flamed  through  her  heart : 
Then  suddenly  burst  forth  again  upon  her 
soul,  that  stream  of  fearful  passion  which  Wil- 
liam's presence  had  lately  quelled;  then  came 
the  thirst  of  revenge,  the  flash  of  deadly  hatred 
towards  her  unconscious  rival ;  together  with  a 
thousand  quick  and  stirring  thoughts, — cruel 
gratification  at  the  sorrow  which  William^s  ab- 
sence must  occasion, — ^fierce  hopes  of  the  effect 
that  separation  and  all  its  thousand  chances 
might  produce,  and  presumptuous  murmurs 
against  the  justice  of  Heaven. 

^^  Oh,  my  God ! "  she  cried  in  bitterness  of 
spirit,  ^^  why  am  I  denied  that  happiness  which 
falls  to  the  lot  of  thousands  ?  Why,  why  am  I 
the  sport  of  those  feelings  with  which  thou  hast 
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endowed  me?  Oh^  rather  let  them  become 
changeable  and  evanescent  as  the  world  in  which 
I  live :  let  them  every  day,  every  hour,  be  fixed 
upon  a  new  object,  or  centred  all  in  self !  Then, 
then,  at  least,  I  shall  be  happy;  then  I  shall 
imbibe  the  spirit  of  the  air  I  breathe ; — ^regret 
and  memory  will  be  lulled  to  eternal  sleep,  and 
my  heart,  yielding  up  its  weight  of  fidelity,  will 
become  vain  and  empty,  but  light  and  buoyant 
as  the  gossamer  that  dances  in  the  sunbeam ! " 

She  paused,  and  clasped  her  hands  together, 
until  the  veins  swelled  beneath  the  pressure. 
She  groaned  aloud,  and  the  silence  that 
reigned  through  the  little  chapel  appeared  to 
mock  her  grief.  But  when  passion  had  in 
some  measure  subsided,  a  new  change  came 
over  her. 

Since  her  fatal  attachment  to  Clifford,  Mira- 
bel had  been  familiar  with  sorrow ;  but  there 
are  many  Unks  in  misery's  chain,  and  latterly 
the  noble^  spirit  of  devotion  and  self-command 
which  had  actuated  her,  brought  with  it  a  balm 
to  her  wounded  feeUiigs.  Loving  virtue  and 
excellence   as   she   did,  Mirabel  now  quickly 
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of  dbe  ^ttot  of  her  error, 


tse  lierceaaii  unytl>  dkoodits  wliidi  she 
tmid  IMC  neS.  becsBie  hafecfiil  to  her^,  ahnoit 


She  Lwiiit  hefbie  the hidi  ahar.  and  hardlr 
cwMWMii  where  At  stoody  faftcd  her  eyes  to 
the  iMJuti^  which  ^duiued  it.  It  was  an 
^Ecce  homoL**  the  work  of  die  inalrhlffss 
Gaercbao;,  whose  poicily  £pped  m  the  cdoorii^ 
of  m  pKHts  heart,  has  gone  &rdier  towards 
portraymc  the  mcorpoiatian  of  die  dnine  and 
hmnan  natnTe^  than  any  odier  which  has  at- 
tempted the  awfid  sabject.  It  were,  indeed,  a 
hard  and  caDons  heart,  that  coold  look  nnmored 
upon  that  fnetare — on  die  heaiy,  yet  still  beam- 
ing eye,  the  parted  fips^,  die  bleeding  brow — diat 
brow  idiich  God  had  stunped  with  the  seal  of 
mijesty,  and  man,  imjnoos  and  profEuie^  had 
lacerated  with  the  inxohing  modcerv  of  a  pain- 
fol  crown — dignity  in  suffering,  heroism  in 
res^nation,  and  sablimity  in  meekness ! 

As  Mirabel  gazed  upon  die  painting,  a  ^d- 
den  stream  of  radiance  bm^  throng^  die  godiic 
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window,  chequering  the  pavement  with  many  a 
brilliant    and  variegated    hue,  and   falling  in 
full,  pure  light  upon  the  blessed  features,  of  the 
Son  of  God.     To  the  wounded  and  irritated 
feelings  of  the  suflFerer,  that  sudden  ray,  which, 
pil^rcing  the  gloom  of  a  wintry  sky,  fell  in  dear 
splendour  upon  the  sacred  picture — ^to  Mirabel 
it  appeared  a  messenger  of  promise,  of  peace 
and  consolation, — her  heart  melted — ^thoughts  of 
early  piety,  of  youthful  pleasure  in  the  act  of 
pure  devotion,  stole  sweetly  over  her  mind,  like 
a  soft  and  cooling  wind  over  some  burning  and 
arid  desert,  reviving,  refreshing,  and  renovating  in 
its  progress.  She  sank  upon  her  knees,  she  leaned 
upon  the  balustrade  of  the  altar,  and  poured 
forth  her  soul  in  suppUcation,  striving  to  purify 
it  of  earthly  feelings,  and  to  turn  her  thoughts 
towards  the  Hope  that  fails  not.     Earnestly, 
sincerely,  and  solemnly  did  Mirabel  pray,  until 
the  blessed  consolation  of  tears,  ^^the  lovely 
dew  "  of  the  heart,  was  granted  her.     She  lifted 
her  streaming  eyes  to  the  picture  before  her ;  she 
remembered  that  he  had  wept  at  the  tomb  of 
Lazarus.     She  thought  of  her  brother ;  of  that 
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bckii^  hrodier,  vidi  whom  her  first  prayers  had 
bem  uttered — Gaspud  who  was  now  m  heaivenly 
spnit!  Her  heart  was  opened — her  feelings 
chanced.  Anger,  lerenge,  and  jealousy  were 
drowned  in  the  effdsion  of  new  hopes ;  and  in 
her  homUe  so&dtalions  yet  one  more  being 
was  remembered — Iblirabd  prayed  for  her  whom 
William  loved ;  die  prayed  that  she  might  be 
blessed;  that  she  might  prore  worthy  of  such 
love  as  his.  She  restrained  her  words,  she 
wished,  but  she  did  not  pray  for  death — but 
she  prayed  for  rest — lest  of  spirit. 

As  she  thus  mingled  suppUcation  and  thought 
together,  she  heard  a  light  step  behind  her;  and 
a  voice  pronounced  her  name  gently — a  voice 
that  thrilled  to  her  inmost  heart,  even  while  it 
diecked  her  tears. 

"  I  feared  you  were  waiting  for  me,  Mirabel,*' 
said  William,  ^^and  did  not  know  how  sadly 
you  had  been  employed/' 

^  Oh,  not  sadly !  '*  she  replied,  *^  happily, 
blissfully ;  but  let  us  go,  you  have  much  to  tdl 
me,  and  even  in  this  holy  sanctuary  we  are  not 
secure  from  the  treachery  of  man.^ 
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She  took  one  more  long  look  on  the  picture^ 
as  if  to  impress  it  on  her  memory^  and  then^ 
with  a  heart  overflowing  with  gratitude,  she 
left  the  prison.  Of  the  commandant,  who 
treated  her  with  obsequious  attention,  she  then 
took  leave,  recommending  her  kinsman  to 
his  notice,  and  intimating  the  possibility  of 
her  return  on  the  same  errand:  after  which, 
she  moimted  her  horse,  and  rode  off  hastily,  ac- 
companied by  WiUiam  and  her  two  attendants. 
Having  then  proceeded  for  some  way  in  silence, 
she  checked  her  pace,  and  turning  to  Chfford, 
inqidred  what  had  been  the  success  of  his 
visit. 

*^  I  had  much  trouble,^*  he  said,  "  with  the 
gaoler  who  was  intrusted  with  my  guidance 
to  Dumont's  cell,  for  he  was  both  old  and 
infirm,  and,  as  I  afterwards  found,  churlish 
withal ;  I  suppose  he  discovered  my  impatience, 
for  he  appeared  to  have  a  peculiar  delight  in 
leading  me  through  interminable  corridors,  at 
the  jslowest  possible  pace,  informing  me,  as  we 
went  «long,  that  I  mui^t  make  the  most  of  my 
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time,  for  the  commandant  had  tie  ptf^citUir 
foncy  for  prolonged  interviews;  at  last,  hoilr-- 
ever,  we  stopped  before  a  small  low  door,  which 
had  the  number  afiixed  to  it,  mentioned  by  the 
governor.  As  the  gaoler  commenced  his  tiuik 
of  unlocking  and  unbolting,  he  examined  ni^ 
coimtenance  in  a  way  that  was  not  calculated  to 
increase  my  predilection  for  him ;  but,  findi&g 
that  his  tardiness  could  elicit  no  murmurs  finom 
me,  the  cross-grained  old  man,  at  length  openlBd 
the  door,  and  half  thrusting  me  in,  told  me  he 
would  return  in  half  an  hour.  The  transitioh 
from  daylight  to  almost  utter  darkness  pre- 
vented me,  at  first,  from  perceiving  any  object^ 
and  it  was  not  until  I  had  shaded  my  eyen  with 
my  hand,  that  I  could  benefit  by  the  gHmmerihg 
light  of  an  iron  lamp  that  was  suspended  firoflit 
the  vaulted  roof.  A  small  table,  on  which  hv 
some  untasted  and  uninviting  food,  a  miseraUe 
bed,  and  broken  chair,  were  the  only  articles  of 
fomiture  which  met  my  eye.  But  in  the  centre  of 
the  dungeon  stood  its  noble  inmate,  his  arms 
folded  on  his  breast,  and  his  eye  fixed  on  me^ 
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ivjitb  an  expression  of  surprise^  but  perfect  calm* 
n|$ss«  I  could  not  speak  at  firsts  but  I  advanced  a 
few  paces^  and  then  the  voice^  whose  equal  I 
lutye  never  heard^  demanded^  in  its  calmest  tone^ 
*^  To  what  cause  may  I  attribute  the  unusual 
appearance  of  a  stranger  P 

^  Is  it  so  long/^  I  asked^  *^  since  we  met  that 
jpu  can  apply  such  an  epithet  to  me  P^ 

,1  once  told  you,  Mirabel,  how  great  is  his 
sd£-command,  and  even  at  this  moment  he  said 
bi^t  little.  Yet  his  countenance  expressed  the 
welcome  of  his  heart. 

.^^  William  Clifford  !*'  he  exclaimed,  as  he  ap« 
jyrpiiiched  and  embraced  me  tenderly.  ^^  I  little 
Ippked  for  this ;  I  fancied  you  could  not,  or  you 
woi^ld  not  find  me.  Come  under  the  lamp,  it 
i^  l^ng  since  I  have  seen  a  human  face.  You  are 
il|4eed  the  same,^^  he  added,  smiUng,  ^^  though 
A^t  disguise  is  admirable ;  your  whole  figure  is 
fbai^ed,  and  you  appear  as  tall  as  my  self. ^^ 
.  ^^  I  am  glad  of  it,  Dumont,'^  I  replied,  "then 
my  purpose  will  be  answered,  for  in  that  dresa 
you  shall  one  day  leave  the  Ponjon  of  Vin^ 
cennes.*^ 

VOL.  II.  o 


Good  Godroied  llinbd,  ""wliatlum 


'^  Wrooff !''  mawcied  HiUiaiii;  ^m^jene- 
nnutr  pnlu^  br  jou,  and  lashly  bjr  myselfL 
Bat  TCM  must  ingrne  me  ;  befofv  I  erer  dreamcsd 
tiiat  TOQ  vcnld  be  imlnmicntal  in  procoiing 
tliis  merring  I  had  wwam  to  ddnner  Dmnont 
from  priion.^ 

^  And  hare  jofii/'  rgcHned  die  baitmne,  in  a 
lov  and  tremolcMia  Toice,  ^  have  you  calddated 
on  all  the  difficnhaes  and  dangers  attending  sodi 
an  enterprise.'' 

^  I  hare,''  rej^ied  her  companion^  ^  and  find 
none  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  dissuade  me 
from  my  pmpose.  There  is  only  cme  thing 
upon  earth  that  can  prevent  my  attempting 
Dumont's  rescue.  If  you  withhold  your  con- 
sent,  Mirabel,  it  is  needless  to  say  I  must 
relinquish  it;  but  let  me  assure  you  that  you 
need  not  be  implicated  in  the  affidr ;  should  my 
scheme  &il,  I  will  leave  you  in  possession  of  a 
letter  that  will  go  to  prove  I  made  use  of  the 
pass  with  which  you  had  intrusted  me  to  visit 
another  person,  and  you  cannot,  therefore,  pos- 
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sibly  incur  any  blame,  except  in  the  impru- 
dence of  allowing  any  one  else  to  execute  your 


commission/^ 


^  I  was  not  thinking  of  myself/^  replied 
Mirabel,  sadly ;  ^^  selfish  fears,  William  Clifford, 
had  no  share  in  my  thoughts ;  but  tell  me,  how 
did  Dumont  receive  the  proposition  > 

'  ^^  I  told  him  much  in  a  few  words ;  I  com- 
bated his  scruples,  and  obtained  his  promise; 
and  the  next  time  I  enter  the  dungeon  of 
Vincennes,  it  will  be  to  remain  in  his  stead/^ 

Mirabel  heard  the  rash  project  in  speechless 
terror;  for  she  knew  by  Clifford's  calm  and 
resolute  manner,  that  his  determination  was 
fixed.  She  listened  to  his  scheme;  she  gave 
him  some  valuable  counsels ;  but  the  trials  to 
which  she  was  to  be  subjected  this  day,  were 
not  yet  at  an  end.  Clifford  told  her  that  he 
had  entreated  Dumont  to  explain  the  promise 
intimated  in  his  note,  and  that  the  prisoner 
then  assured  him  that  he  possessed  secret 
influence  with  the  court  of  England,  which 
would  be  glad  to  conciliate  him  by  granting 
a  request  that  would  cost  it  so  little,  as  the 

'    g2 
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restoration  of  the  Clifford  estates.  Williafli 
then  informed  the  baronne  of  his  ruleless  death> 
and  that  it  now  only  remained  for  him  to  pro* 
cure  the  release  of  Dumont^  who  would  convey 
the  papers  to  England,  whither  he  proposed 
foUo^'ing  immediately,  should  his  scheme  prov^ 
successful. 

*^  This  day  week/*  he  said,  ^^is  fixed  for  the 
attempt ;  and  if  you  will  intrust  me  with  the 
pass,  and  plead  indisposition  as  an  excuse  for 
not  accompanying  me,  I  do  not  think  that  any 
danger  can  accrue.^* 

Mirabel  smiled  sadly ;  but  her  feelings  wete 
too  deep,  her  resolution  too  firm,  to  speidc  of 
her  intentions,  and  she  therefore  merely  re*- 
plied, 

**  We  will,  if  you  please,  meet  this  day  week, 
at  the  same  hour,  on  the  ibame  spot.  I  will 
procure  a  conveyance  for  Dumont  as  far  as 
the  coast;  and  you,  in  the  mean  while,  will 
obtain  a  passport  for  yourself,  and  take  leave 
of  the  regent.  But  now,  William,  we  muisit 
soon  part,  and  perhaps  we  may  never  have 
another   opportunity  of  conversing  togethcar; 
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ior  tiie  next  time  we  meet^  nothing  must  be 
touched  upon  that  is  likely  to  unnerve  the 
mmd.  If  not  for  my  sake^  at  least  for  the 
sake  of  Blanch  Courtenay,  let  prudence  guide 
you  in  this  perilous  undertaking.  I  have 
^  melancholy  foreboding,  that  is  but  too 
often  the  forerunner  of  evil.^'  Mirabel  hesi- 
tated, and  drawing  the  glove  off  her  beautiful 
liand,  she  took  a  ring  from  her  finger.  ^^  Do 
«ot  refuse  to  accept  this/^  she  said ;  ^^  it  will 
bind  you  to  nothing  but  to  provide  for  your 
own  safety.  My  cipher  and  lozenge  are  en- 
^^^ven  upon  the  stone ;  and  should  you  at  any 
tim^,  in  the  execution  of  this  scheme,  be  in 
danger  or  difficulty,  send  me  that  ring,  and 
if  it  be  in  the  power  of  mortal  I  will  save  you.^^ 
7  William  took  the  ring,  and  as  he  did  so, 
he  raised  the  fair  hand  respectfully  to  his  lips. 
.  ^^  I  did  not  tell  you,^'  continued  the  baronne, 
^  of  the  manner  in  which  I  obtained  the  pass 
from  the  regent.  I  have  been  a  sad  dissem- 
/^ler,  William,  but  it  was  for  your  sake;  and 
-when  you  think'  of  poor  Mirabel,  and  all  her 
faults,  do  not  forget  that  she  strove  to  provide 
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for  yonr   happiness  at  the    expense  of'  her 


own." 


^^  Believe  me,  that  not  one  of  the  innnme- 
rable  proofs  of  your  generosity  will  eve^  be 
forgotten  by  me/*  answered  William,  earnestly ; 
^  sincerely  do  I  wish  that  it  lay  in  my  power 
to  serve,  or  even  to  oblige  you.** 

*^  I  would  give  much/*  rephed  Mirabel, 
colouring  deeply  as  she  spoke,  ^^to  possess 
somediing  that  had  once  belonged  to  you,--*- 
the  HtUe  chain  you  always  wear*' — 

As  the  baronne  spoke,  she  placed  her  hand 
gently  on  the  chain;  but  William*8  young 
horse,  alarmed  by  the  movement,  swerved  Wii- 
denly  on  one  side ;  the  links,  which  had 
become  entangled  in  the  embroidery  of  her 
riding-dress,  snapped  asunder,  and  fedling  to 
the  earth,  were  trampled  beneath  the  animaPs 
hoofs.  William  was  not  more  distressed  than 
Mirabel ;  to  both  it  appeared  an  omen,  tliough 
of  a  different  signification;  pladng  the  rem* 
nant  of  the  chain  in  his  bosom,  and  springing 
to  the  earth,  he  endeavoured  to  collect  the 
scattered  links,  but  in  vain. 
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<i 


I  am  sorry/^  he  said,  ^^that  you  should 
have  asked  me  for  the  only  thing  in  the  world 
which  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  give  you/^ 

Mirabel  sighed  deeply. 

^  Forgive  me,  WiUiam/'  she  said,  ^*  for  having 
destroyed  a  gift  evidently  so  dear  to  you.  Alas ! 
this  warning  was  not  needed  to  convince  me 
that>  had  I  the  power,  or  even  the  inclination  to 
break  the  bond  of  that  union,  such  an  act  would 
only  sever  us  more  completely.'^ 

William  knew  not  how  to  answer  her, — he 
looked  at  the  broken  chain,  and  then  at  the  ring, 
and  even  while  he  remembered  the  conditions 
of  the  last  gift,  it  appeared  to  accuse  him,  of 
having  wronged  Blanch  by  its  acceptance. 

Mirabel  read  his  thoughts — she  bade  him 
feorewell  hastily — she  waved  her  hand ;  and  ere 
William  could  reply,  she  put  her  horse  into  a 
smart  canter,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

Clifford  followed  her  example,  and  on  arriving 
at  his  hotel,  dressed  with  more  than  usual  care, 
showed  himself  in  all  the  frequented  quarters  of 
Paris,  and  went  to  court  in  the  evening.  Here 
he  once  more  encountered  Stanley,  who  had 
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come  to  take  lemye  cS  the  royal  fiunfly;  and, 
Clifford  regretting  tlie  misiinderstanding  that 
subsisted  between  them,  ofiered  him  his  hand, 
which  Roland  accepted — though  not  with  the 
warmth  of  fonner  daj^  As  he  did  so,  his  quick 
eye  recognised  the  stone  which  had  so  often 
sparkled  on  MirabePs  hand,  and  feigning  to 
admire  its  brilliancy,  Roland  confirmed  his  be- 
lief that  it  bore  the  coat  of  the  De  Bemays.  He 
made  no  remark,  but  left  the  palace  at  an  early 
hour,  to  prepare  for  the  morrow's  departure. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


' '  ThS  morning  of  the  appointed  day  was  like  one 

I" 

td^stin^d  for  some  great  undertaking.  There  was 
war  in  the  heavens  between  light  and  darkness^ 
and  the  sun  was  struggUng  with  a  host  of  sable 
clouds  that  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succes- 
sion^ but  was  unable  to  scatterthem  from  his  path. 
The  wind  joined  to  aid  the  adverse  clouds  upon 
their  way,  urging  them  continually  forward,  and 
driving  them  rapidly  over  the  face  of  the  sun, 
which  consequently  emitted  brilUant  but  fitful 
rays.  Cold  and  boisterous,  and  blowing  directly 
from  the  north-east,  the  wind  vented  the  rem- 
nant of  its  fury  upon  the  earth,  rocking  the  trees, 
whirling  the  dust  in  columns,  and  howUng  round 
he  head  of  man  in  loud  and  angry  menaces. 

g3 
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On  such  m  morning,  William  Clifford  took 
leave  of  his  P^urisian  abode,  having  used  every 
possible  precaution  in  that  quarter.  He  had 
dealt  munificently  with  his  landlord  and  the 
servants,  whom  he  dismissed;  and  had  stmt  all 
that  he  possessed  secretly  to  the  baronne^s 
chateau,  excepting  a  sum  of  money  which  he 
carried  on  his  person.  After  giving  out  thathe 
intended  to  go  into  the  country  for  a  few  days 
previous  to  his  departure  for  England^  he 
thrust  the  pi^>ers  relating  to  his  uncle's  estates 
into  his  bosom^  and  mounting  his  horse;,  pro* 
ceeded  in  the  direction  of  a  house  on  the 
boulevards^  where  he  was  to  assume  his  former 
disguise* 

Possessing  in  an  eminent  degree  that  eleva- 
tion of  sentiment,  and  fearlessness  of  spirit 
which  only  required  the  development  of  oppor* 
tunity  to  assume  the  form  of  heroism,  William 
experienced  a  proud  satisfaction^  as  he  consi- 
dered the  dangers  of  the  enterprise  in  which  he 
had  now  embarked ;  and  even  while  his  thoughts 
turned  towards  Blanch,  he  felt  Uiat  such  aA 
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action  as  the  one  he  had  in  Tieir,  would  render 
him  more  worthy  of  her  love. 

His  train  of  thought  was  interrupted  by  sud^ 
de^y  being  accosted  by  a  stranger^  whose  man- 
lier and  address  were  those  of  a  gentleman  and  a 
compatriot. 

*^If  I  am  not  mistaken/^  he  began^  "I  am 
speaking  to  Mr.-  Clifford^  sometimes  called  the 
Baron  de  Brissac  ?  ^^ 

^^The  same^  sir/^  repUed  William,  checking 
his  horse  as  he  spoke ;  ^^  if  you  have  any  busi- 
ness with  me,  may  I  request  that  you  will  be 
speedy  in  your  communications,  as  I  am  on  my 
way  to  an  appointment/* 

'^  You  must  pardon  me  then/^  continued  the 
stranger,  "  but  my  errand  is  an  important  one ; 
and  having  been  absent  for  some  weeks  from 
P&ris,  the  necessary  delay  has  been  already  pro^ 
lodged.  I  am  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  you ; 
and  the  charge  that  I  received  with  it,  deter- 
mined me  to  present  the  paper  in  person/' 

Clifford  broke  the  seal,  and  read  the  few  but 
emphatic  words  in  which  Blanch  described  her 
painful  situation.     He  knew  not  what  to  do ; 


to  fihe  koMK  and  attenpt  to 
leptrtti  Wanrh  iar  had  he  had  time  to  do  so^he 
caold  Oder  noacEiMBt  of  luns^biit  die  aluiniiig 
aniik.  Tbeitzaiifervateiieddiepassb^stnig- 
gjbe  in  sknce*  and  tben  urged  him  to  letnm  for 
a  hfw  meaaeate  to  his  hotri,  in  order  to  mrite 
the  aasver.  Bat  WiDiam  assured  him  Aat 
das  maa  isapoasihley  totalhr  and  entirdy  im- 


^  That  is  strai^,^  replied  tlie  bearo*  of  the 
ktter^  *^  for  die  ladr  from  whom  it  came,  mi- 
preased  me  wiih  the  b^ef  duii  it  required  an 
immediate  and  'iatisfai.taii  repty.^ 

"<  I  tmst,'  said  CfifiEMd,  "<  that  it  may  hsj 
in  my  poaer  to   return  yon  one  in  a   few 


^  A  few  days  P  edioed  the  strango-^  ^  I 
ahonld  be  sorry  to  take  npon  myself  the  re- 
sponsibility of  sach  an  answer ;  I  must  request, 
indeed  I  most  request,  sir,  that  yon  will  oU^ 
me  by  s<nne  message,  however  laoonic,  that  at 
least  /  may  not  incur  the  susjMcion  of  harii^ 
fEoled  in  the  trust  confided  in  me.^ 

William  reflected  for  a  few  moments^  ignorai^ 
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of  the  stranger's  connexion  with  Blanch^  how 

could  he  reply  through  his  means  ? 

V  "Tdl  her  fipom  whom  the  letter  came/*  he 

said  at  lengthy  ^^  these  words : — '  Qui  bien  aime^ 

tard  oublie/ '' 

<   The  stranger  smiled  cynically^  put  spurs  to  his 

horse  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment ;  while 

Clifford^  not  daring  to  dwell  on  what  had  passed^ 

dashed  forward  with  the  speed  of  Ughtning^ 

aasumed  the  disguise^  and  found  the  baronne 

waiting  alone^  at  the  appointed  spot. 

She  wore  a  small  silken  mask^  ostensibly  to 
shield  her  from  the  piercing  wind^  but  more 
probably  to  conceal  the  emotion^  against  which 
nhe  struggled ;  and  yet  she  laid  it  aside  imme- 
diately on  arriving  before  the  prison. 

They  rode  forward  side  by  side  in  silence ; 
Mirabel  did  not  dare  to  raise  her  eyes  upon 
that  being  whom  she  loved  so  fervently,  lest 
the  recollection  of  his  danger  should  imfit  her 
for  the  task  she  had  undertaken ;  and  yet  at  every 
step  they  took,  she  felt  painfully  that  the  time 
Was  drawing  to  a  close^  when  the  possibiUty  of 
seeinghim  ag^,  of  hearing  his  voice,  orrejoic- 
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ing  in  his  presence^  would  be  at  an  eiid«  What 
hope^  what  comfort  was  there  for  her,  in  pro* 
spect?  the  object  of  their  enterprise  was  speedy 
and  eternal  separation,  with,  a  possibility  of 
danger  and  death  befalling  one,  to  save  whom 
she  would  have  yielded  her  life  without  a 
murmur. 

In  any  case  she  could  not  hope  to  see  him 
again^  while  the  thought  of  suspense,  the  pro* 
longed  suspense  she  was  doomed  to  suffer,  first 
during  his  escape  from  prison,  and  then  after 
his  arrival  in  England,  made  her  heart  sink  with«*> 
in  her.  William  attempted  to  speak,  but  when 
he  did  so  she  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and 
waved  her  hand  as  if  entreating  silenoe.  They 
arrived,  they  sprang  to  the  ground,  and  the 
baronne  calling  every  energy  into  action,  drew 
the  mask  from  her  face,  and  inquired  for  the 
commandant.  As  if  to  heighten  their  distress^ 
the  governor  was  engaged;  but  the  principal 
officer  entreated  the  Baronne  de  Bemay^  ta 
walk  in  the  garden  until  the  commandant  was  at 
Uberty  to  wait  upon  her.  Followed  a  step  be* 
hind  by  Clifford,  who  was  to  personate  hjep- 
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stevird^  she  paced  up  and  down  for  some  time 
without  speaking.  But  the  tenderness  with 
wiiidi  her  heart  was  overflowing  could  not  long 
be  restrained. 

^^  William/^  she  said^  raising  her  large  full 
eye  upon  him^  with  an  expression  of  the  most 
devoted  affection  that  ever  filled  the  breast  of 
woman^  "  if  my  prayers  can  reach  the  mercy- 
seat,  you  will  be  preserved.  Do  quickly 
what  must  be  done^  lest  you  put  my  resolu- 
tion  to  too  strong  a  test.  God  bless  you ! 
God  protect  you,  my  William!**  Alas!  she 
knew  he  was  not  hers,  and  yet  she  loved  to 
say  so. 

^*  Tell  me/*  she  cried,  ^^  tell  me,  even  if  you 
know  it  to  be  false,  that  we  shall  meet  again  ; 
and  when  you  are  gone,  when  you  are  happy, 
oh!  let  me  live  sometimes  in  your  remem- 
brance ;  let  my  name  sometimes  be  pronounced 
by  the  voice  that  I  shall  never  hear  again. 
Hark !  hark  I  there  are  footsteps ;  the  governor 
is  coming !  William !  speak  to  me,  comfort 
me,  strengthen  me  !**  Once  more  she  cast  an 
appealing  look  upon  him,  a  glance  replete  with 
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of  a  cmical  tone,  "^dnt  ^uu  wish  to  be  a^ 
ndtted  yoimdf  dus  nonftugr  fior  die  oidm 
bteif  bare  been  dooblj  sdici  regudBii^  Tiails.'' 
^  I  know  it  wtHy^  she  lepbed  ;  "^  bat  I  bicie 
many  lesnons  for  Yiahn^  my  kiiwman  by  prasy. 
Am  I  before  t<dd  you,  we  are  doI  die  bent 
friends  in  the  world ;  besides  wluch,  our  negfH 
tiaticms  relate  to  pecuniary  matteis,  and  I  bave 
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Mwbeadi  for ')>usme3s»  I  mmt  therefore  r^ 
quest  you  will  repeat  your  kindness  by  admilh 
^i^'tay  steward  tiiis  morning/' 
>?^^%e  governor  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
ted  tiie  way ;  but  not  until  Mirabel,  in  a  tone 
M^^autSiority  had  desired  William  not  to  de* 
ttaii^  her  long,  and  signified  her  intention  of 
tfWedting  his  return  in  the  little  chapel^  as 
before.  Thither  she  now  proceeded,  in  a  state 
^•itiind  which  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
didi9<jribing.  She  knelt  upon  the  same  spot; 
and  although  the  fervency  of  her  supplicaticm 
cWi^Jed  her  in  some  measure  to  support  the 
i^otiy  of  suspense  and  terror,  yet  her  prayers 
^lc$dtti[3ed  none  of  that  calm  and  blessed  repose 
m^hlch  ishe  had  felt  upon  a  former  occasion. 
She  rose  at  length,  and  listened  imtil  her  sense 
of  hearing  became  painfully  acute,  and  her  own 
convulsive  breathing  grew  audible  and  distinct; 
she  checked  her  breath,  and  then  the  beating 
<rf  lier  heart  forced  itself  upon  her  ear.  She 
lieard  a  sotmd !  the  door  was  pushed  ftside^ 
and  a  figure  appeared  on  the  threshold;  the 
Yesemblance  was  so  close,  that  Mirabel  fondly 
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liinbci  laodoedgCDtly  flt  die 
dnor.  It  ns  opened  by  Anmnd,  her  pege^iA» 
led  kxA  two  stiMK  kone^  one  of  wbidi  vm 

faraboT  mtihedmeof  a 


Hie  bronne  whispcicd  a  fev  words  m 
ArmaiuFs  cu^  amd  dm  tomed  to  Domont, 
"-  We  most  put  hde,"  she  and;  "^Ibr  die 
fidelity  of  TOUT  guide  I  will  answer  widi  my 
life:  be  has  my  orden  ior  your  route;  and 
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on  the  coast  there  lies  a  vessel^  commanded 
by  the  boy's  fiather^  one  of  my  own  tenants. 
1  have  no  further  power^  but  my  earnest  wishes 
will  attend  you ;  one  word — when  is  the  hour 
of  escape  P' 

^  Sunset/'  replied  Dumont. 

Mirabel  shuddered.  She  then  offered  her 
hand^  which  he  received  with  grateful  respect. 

^^  Could  you/'  he  exclaimed^  **  taste  the 
ecstasy  of  restoration  to  freedom^  of  breathing 
the  pore  air  of  heaven^  or  gazing  without 
interruption  on  the  face  of  nature,  your  noble 
heart  would  be  repaid." 

Again  she  bade  him  prosper,  while  Armand 
tfi6unted  the  horse  from  which  Diunont  had 
jilst  alighted,  and  then  galloping  home  by 
several  by-paths,  the  baronne  regained  her 
chateau,  before  many  of  its  inmates  had  sus- 
pected her  absence. 

Dumont  watched  her  turn  the  comer  of  the 
road. 

^*  Oracious  Heaven !"  he  exclaimed ;  '^  are 
not  the  degenerate  sons  of  France  shamed  into 
heroism,  by  the  example  of  such  a  woman  ?" 


CHAPTER   X. 


frnk  dar;  sfaaU  wc  dvdl  mptm  tlie  pnUmgtd 
terror  of  cverr  haar^  or  teil  haw  ike  watdbed 
the  smr  s  oGfOTK  in  the  heaTens,  and  longed  fo^ 
eren  wfaDe  she  dreaded,  the  hoar  at  his  setting} 
Tliat  momfnt  came  at  last;  daik  doods  had  far 
>«De  time  o>n(»kd  hi.  i»ogre«,  »id  yc*  ah« 
lemanKtl  with  her  strainn^  eyes  fcied  npott  the 
skr.  Hie  son  rea|qieared,  like  a  ^obe  of  ooa- 
densed  fire,  shorn  of  his  ia3rs,  hj  the  samNuid^ 
ing  mist;  and,  as  Miiabel  gaaed  iqpon  it^  aht 
fmeipA  she  ooohi  read  William's  destiny  in  the 
tfareateningand  portentous  aspect  of  the  heavcaa* 
She  had  never  been  so  sangnine  as  either  Dof 
mont  or  Clifford,  nor  did  die  knowledge  of  the» 
plans  insfMre  her  with  any  feding  of  security* 
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The  scheme  that  had  been  agreed  on  for  Clifford's 
escape^  was  as  follows  :  William  was  to  conceal 
himself  behind  the  door  in  such  a  manner^  that 
when  the  gaoler  entered  he  might  spring  upon 
him^  and^  taking  the  necessary  precautions  to 
prevent  the  old  man  from  crying  out,  bind  him 
with  a  cord  he  had  procured  for  that  purpose. 
Clifford  was  then  to  possess  himself  of  the  keys, 
atid  the  long  loose  dress  which  the  gaoler  wore, 
and,  locking  the  door  behind  him,  to  descend 
the  stairs,  in  the  character  of  a  porteclefs.  So 
far  the  locality  appeared  to  favour  their  views ; 
$(Mr  Damont  had  been  confined  in  one  part  of 
the  donjon  which  was  then. thinly  tenanted, 
mid  tiiose  officers  who  were  likely  to  detect  the 
tmid  vrere  consequently  engaged  in  another 
part  of  the  building.  The  rest  of  the  scheme 
Uul  been  devised  by  the  baronne  and  her  page, 
tknd  the  latter  was  by  this  time  at  his  post  in 
tll«l  wood,  with  two  saddle-horses,  pursuing  the 
Mttie  plan  as  Dumont.  With  this  difference, 
however,  that  Mirabel  had  intrusted  William's 
gittdance  to  her  own  foster-brother,  and  that 
slie  recommended  a  southern  route,  towards  the 
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coast,  as  less  likely  to  be  tradced.  To  relieve 
her  own  anxiety,  she  had  arranged  to  mount 
one  of  the  turrets  of  her  chateao^  and  fix 
her  eyes  upon  a  particular  spot,  where  she 
could  perceive  the  two  horsemen  pass,  and 
Armand  was  to  wave  a  white  scarf,  in  order 
to  distinguish  them.  But  Mirabel  looked  in 
vain,  she  saw  nothing,  she  heard  nothings 
but  the  gathering  mist  of  evening  and  the 
whispers  of  terror.  One  hour  of  agony,  of  pro- 
longed apprehension  passed,  afiter  the  time  at 
which  she  might  reasonably  have  eiqpected 
them ;  it  was  almost  dark,  and  yet  her  quidt 
eye  caught  sight  of  a  solitary  horseman,  who 
bore  no  scarf !  A  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed, 
and  she  heard  the  clattering  of  a  single  horse's 
hoofs  on  the  hard  road.  Mirabel  flew  to  the 
private  entrance,  and  Armand,  pale  and  breath- 
less, threw  himself  at  her  feet. 

*'AU  is  lostP^  he  cried,  ^'the  gaoler  was 
changed,  the  new  one  was  young  and  powerful^ 
they  struggled,  and  he  was  overpowered;  so 
much  have  I  learned  from  one  of  the  soldiers^ 
By  this  time  the r^ent knows  all!  My,  nmdaiii, 
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fty ;  every  blame  must  attach  to  you !  There 
ttre  horses  in  the  stable^  and  Armand  will  follow 
you  every  where  P^ 

^^  Fly,  Armand  ?^^  said  Mirabel,  from  what 
should  I  fly  ?  what  have  I  to  fear  now  ?^' 

^*  All,  every  thii^!^^  cried  the  affectionate  boy, 
*'  imprisonment,  torture,  death,  dishonour  V' 

She  shook  her  head — she  smiled — Oh,  God, 
that  smile ! 

Armand  kneeled  before  her,  he  seized  the 
hem  of  her  robe. 

*^  Oh,  fly,  fly  P  he  said,  "  it  will  be  too  late 
soon ;  by  all  you  love,  by  all  you  ever  loved ; 
for  the  sake  of  William,  of  Gaspard,  save  your- 
self by  flight  V' 

'^You  talk  idly,  boy,'*  she  replied,  with  a 
calmness  of  tone  that  was  appalling,  when 
compared  with  the  wild  wandering  of  her  eye, 
*^You  bid  me  save  my  life  for  the  sake  of 
one  who  is  dead,  of  one  who  soon  may  be  so; 
would  you  advocate  the  cowardice  which  clings 
to  mere  existence,  when  every  tie  connecting  it 
widi  happmess  is  snapped  asunder  P' 

^^But,  oh !  *^  continued  the  page,  ^^  remember 
every  circumstance  that  will  aggravate  the  re- 
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gent's  fair;  rnnmdfTy"  he  claayd  his  hmdt 
together^  ^consider  that  inritfaer  your  nnk»  onr 
your  seXy  csn  exempt  you  from  those  hnrs 
which  revenge  may  carry  into  effect — think 
on  the  possibihty  of  t<Mrtuie.^ 

There  was  again  that  fearful  snule ! 

It  would  not  last,  Aimand/'  she  rallied; 
the  heart  that  is  nearly  broken  with  the  pressure 
of  misfortune,  would  yield  to  the  first  pressure 
of  pein.^ 

*^Lady,''  cried  the  boy,  distractedly,  '^we 
drank  life  from  the  same  source,  and  when  your 
noble  brother  and  mine,  left  his  house,  he  bttde 
me  watch  over  your  safety,  and  never,  never 
quit  you;  for  his  sake,  for  mine,  remember 
what  you  will  be  subjected  to — the  insdent 
taunts  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  aspersions 
he  will  cast  upon  your  spotless  reputatioii. 
Though  death  may  have  no  terror,  ifiahcmour 
can  have  no  charms/' 

^Armand,''  replied  Mirabel,  proudly,  **my 
innocence  is  known  to  Grod,  and  to  him  I  love 
the  best  on  earth;  what  is  the  voice  of  the 
w<»id  tome?'' 

Armand  rose  in  despair,  wounded,  perii^ps, 
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«&atr«'h]s  siareere  affection  should  have  so  little 
feffectttpoQ  her  mind — so  slight  a  value  in  her 
midkem^'  Mirabel  read  his  thoughts,  and  she 
sfpm  him  her  hand. 

"Do   not   believe    me    unmindful  of   you, 

Armand^  unmindful  of  the  only  being  in  this 

bieathing  world  that  loves  me.     Yet  listen  to 

.^me,  Armand ;  there  may  be  a  chance,  a  pos- 

f>sibility  of  saving  him,  and  there  is  no  one  to 

attempt  it  but  myself.     Say  no  more !    I  will 

■^lemain.*^ 


•  1 

•  A. 


That  same  night,  at  a  late  hour,  the  Baronne 

;de  Bemay  was  placed  alone  in  her  coach,  and 

iccHnducted,  with  a  strong  escort  of  gendarmerie, 

\Ui  Piaris.    It  was  in  vain  that  she  requested  the 

tattoidance  of  one  of  her  women  or  even  her 

page,  the  orders  on  that  head  were  precise. 

She  felt  these  things  little,  however.      The 

blow  which  Mirabel  had  sustained  in  hearing 

of  William^s   failure,    had,   for  the    moment, 

stunned  all  her  mental  faculties.    Alone^  in  the 

dead  of  night,  on  her  road,  as  she  believed, 

to  the  regent,  whom  she  might  now  consider 

as  the  bitterest  of  her  enemies,  she  ezperieiiced 

*^0iu  Ht  ,  H 
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no  sensations  of  terror  or  alano.  As  the  coach 
droTe  hemTily  along,  the  baronne  strove  to  rouse 
herself  firom  this  species  of  stopor^  and  to  me- 
ditate upon  the  course  she  should  pursue^  but 
in  Tain ;  erery  power  seemed  paralysed  by  the 
shock  she  had  lately  received.  Hie  carrii^, 
at  lengthy  stopped  before  the  palace,  and 
Mirabel  inquired  whither  she  was  goii^  but 
the  officer  of  the  gendarmerie  merely  replied 
br  a  mifitanr  salute.  Tet  the  baronne  read  in 
his  countenance  a  degree  of  pity  that  consided 
her,  and,  while  threading  the  innumerable  corri- 
dors by  his  side,  she  again  addressed  him. 

^Tou  are  conducting  me  to  the  r^ent  ?^  she 
said. 

He  made  no  answer,  but  by  a  look  of  un- 
equivocal compassion. 

^^  For  the  sake  of  that  mother  whose  affecti<Mi 
or  whose  memory  is  dear  to  you,^  she  continued, 
^'  for  the  sake  of  her,  who  at  one  or  other  moment 
interested  the  tenderest  feelings  of  your  heart, 
do  not  refuse  my  prayer !  I  have  exasperated 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  you  know  him  sufficioitly 
to  calculate  my  danger;  acquaint  his  moth«' 
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of  my  arrival,  let  her  be  informed  that  I  humbly 
solicit  her  presence/* 

The  officer  placed  his  hand  upon  his  heart, 
and  his  finger  upon  his  Ups,  then  knocked  at  a 
door  which  they  now  approached.  It  was  opened 
by  a  page,  who  admitted  the  baronne  and  then 
instantly  quitted  the  apartment.  Mirabel  looked 
up  and  found  herself  in  a  small  writing-closet  ap- 
propriated to  the  regent,  who  was  now  seated  at 
the  further  end  by  a  table,  on  which  lay  a  confu- 
sion of  scattered  papers.  The  room  was  lighted  by 
two  large  silver  sconces  immediately  above  the 
duke^s  head.  He  seemed  busily  employed,  and 
did  not  lift  his  eyes  until  the  page  had  with- 
drawn. When  he  did  so,  and  perceived  the 
prisoner  standing  alone  in  the  centre  of  the 
apartment,  every  angry  and  evil  passion  ap- 
peared upon  his  countenance  to  enhance  its 
native  ugUness.  He  looked  at  her  for  some  time, 
and  she  sustained  his  glance  in  silence. 

^^  Approach,*'  he  at  length  exclaimed,  "  Ba- 
ronne de  Bemay,  and  deny,  if  you  can,  the 
charges  which  are  preferred  against  you ;  but 
before  you  do  so,  let  me  warn  you  to  avoid  that 

H  2 


Iti  i«K  mrjkrm  pmnox 


mirliidiyTO 
UTY  ascIt  dalL    Ob  oae  ibr  hst  we^  you 

into  tbe  jmson 
frbe  prelCBoes  ?    I  swait 


"  I  end  sok    siic  ttDsvcred. 


**  On  tfe  next  dar  Toa  rode  to  tlie  said 
pmoiiy  aiidtlicreiiiosttieadienMnlTintrodiioed 
intotheccflof  a  state  prisoner,  m  Englishmsn, 
br  name  William  Clifiixdy  who  passed  cm  tbat 
occasi<Mi  for  your  steward.  Can  you  refdte 
my  assertions?^ 

^  When  I  am  aUe  to  do  so  with  tnith,*' 
replied  the  baronne,  ^I  will  jHresmne  to  in- 
tompt  yoor  highness,  and  not  till  then.^ 

"  MoreoTer,  this  morning  yoa  returned  in 
company  with  die  said  Englishman  to  die 
dmigeon,  and  there,  in  direct  defiance  of  the 
established  laws  oi  your  country,  and  the  duty 
and  all^iance  you  owe  to  the  king  your  sove* 
reign,  you  aided  and  abetted  the  escape  of  a 
state  prisoner,  thereby  subjecting  yourself  and 
your  accomplices  to  the  extreme  penalty  of  ihe 
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law/*  Once  more  the  regent  paused^  but  re- 
ceiving no  answer,  continued  as  follows : 

^^  Do  not  be  so  misled  as  to  imagine  that  the 
law  will  be  violated  on  your  account.  Neither 
your  youth  nor  your  beauty,  madam,  can  have 
any  weight  in  the  public  trial  to  which  you 
must  be  brought.  The  only  step  I  could  take  in 
your  favour,  was  thus  to  see  you  myself,  and 
listen  to  any  defence  you  might  think  proper  to 
make.  It  appears  to  me  that  you  have  none, 
and  although  your  demeanour  towards  myself 
has  ever  been  cold,  haughty  and  disrespectful, 
yet  I  am  weak  enough  to  regret  the  sacrifice  of 
one  who  has  forfeited  every  claim  to  my  mercy 
and  consideration.** 

As  the  Duke  of  Orleans  paused  to  take  breath, 
he  felt  a  strange  mixture  of  opposing  sensations 
with  regard  to  Mirabel.  On  her  first  entrance 
the  desire  of  intimidating,  of  humbUng  her 
lofty  spirit,  had  been  paramount  to  every  other ; 
but  when  he  saw  her  with  the  traces  of  sorrow 
and  suffering,  on  her  once  beaming  countenance ; 
when  he  found  those  Ups  from  which  the  jest 
and  the  repartee  once  flowed  so  gaily,  closed 
in  the  silence  of  despair;  when  he  beUeved, 
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that  fear  had  triumphed  cnrer  pride^  then  the 
natural  kindncaw  which  was  too  often  obscured 
by  baser  feelings,  for  a  short  time  became  sp- 
parent.     He  rose  and  advanced  towards  her. 
^  Mirabel,''  he  said,  ^  there  are  conditions  on 
which  yon  may  secure  your  safety.     Denomice 
William  Clifford  as  one  who  abased  yomr  con- 
fidence, and  possessed  himself  of  the  pass,  under 
pretence  of  negotiatii^  your  kinsman's  affidrs  I 
Do  this,  and  inform  me  of  the  place  where  the 
late  prisoner  lies  concealed,  and  yon  are  safe. 
Here  are  writing  materials,  and  I  will  witness 
the  deposition  m3rself.    Thus  yon  will  not  only 
be  rescaed  firom  all  danger,  but  spared  the  terror 
and  disgrace  of  a  pnblic  triaL^ 

He  took  her  hand  with  more  gentleness  than 
was  usual  to  him,  and  attempted  to  lead  hex 
towards  the  writing-table. 

Mirabel  howerer  disengaged  her  hand,  and  re- 
pUed:  ^  I  am  indeed  grateful  for  your  highnesses 
merciful  intentions,  but  if  the  conditions  you 
name  be  the  only  chance  ci  escape,  they  will 
avail  but  little.  The  scheme  for  entering  the 
prison  was  planned  and  executed  by  mysdf, 
while  William  Clifford  acted  on  that  occasion 
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according  to  my  injunctions ;  and  as  to  betray* 
ing  him,  for  whom  I  have  already  risked  so 
much,  your  highness  knows  me  better  than  to 
entertain  so  mean  an  opinion  of  my  fidelity/^ 
She  spoke  cahnly,  but  sadly,  and  measured  her 
words,  lest  they  should  injure  WiUiam^s  cause. 
The  baronne^s  answer  once  more  roused  the 
duke^s  anger,  even  though  he  admired  the  reso- 
lution she  displayed. 

^^  By  Heavens  V^.  he  cried,  ^^  you  trifle  with 
me  and  with  yourself.  Madam,  do  you  seriously 
refuse  the   only  possibility  of  escape  ?^^ 

^^  I  must  do  so,'^  she  said,  "  I  have  no  choice.^^ 

The  regent  gazed  at  her  for  a  moment  in 
silent  astonishment,  and  then  exclaimed,  ^^  Tell 
me,  and  beware  of  prevarication  or  falsehood, 
what  strange  interest  have  you  suddenly  taken 
in  the  fate  of  this  prisoner  ?  a  man  of  whose 
existence  I  believed  you  ignorant.^^ 

^^  By  replying  to  that  question,  monseigneur,^^ 
answered  the  baronne,  ^^  I  might  impUcate 
myself  and  others.^^ 

^^  By  the  blessed  martyrs  V^  exclaimed  Philip, 
as  he  again  rose  from  his  chair,  ^^  this  is  not  to 
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Aic  ran  simc^  wamima^  tint  Acre 

vTisc  c<nft»»  6«M  die  imadert  Kps  and  ta 
ciotLr  k  bi  teoKof  dcrp  iehaigmh?^ 

-^  Sodi  meus  vxpoU  fiol  ^(idi  me,^  rep&ed 
MinbcLlome  the  dqvcs»d  tone  mwUdi  she 
hai  Lidxxto  ipohni  ■  and  aat^meiuig  him  boldlj^ 
-far  I  vxioU  nthcr  fclhnr  the  framplr  of  the 
Athecan  vxniiii.jBd  tnroatmytoBgaebf  Ae 
roocs^  than  suffer  itta  betiaT  or  cotDfroaaat  a 


Etctt  vtvdL  ercry  momciit,  added  some  new 
feefii^  to  the  many  that  afacady  stn^gjfed  in 
the  Duke's  bosom :  therewaskyreyif  it  deaenred 
the  name7ai^:er.in<fignaitkMi9Jedoa]BT;  but  now 
the  sospkion.  which  he  had  loi^  haihoured,  wai 
neaily  oonfinned,  and,  in  order  to  discover  aU, 
he  made  a  great  effiut  to  sappaess  his  fedings. 

"Misguided  giil!"  he  ccmtiniied;  'do  not 
thus  nsfah-  reject  ererr  possilnlitT  of  sahatioD 
nntil  it  be  too  late.  Your  obstinacy^  bdiere 
me,  win  only  hasten  the  Cute  of  that  fiiend  in 
wh<Hn  yon  profess  so  mystmoos  an  mterest. 
Confess  dl  to  me :  itisyonrdotif' — your  interest 
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t6  do  "86 :  teU  me  what  hidden  motives,  what 
i4ecret  reasons,  urged  you  to  so  rash  a  step. 
Since  we  have  been  acquainted^  I  have  evef 
heard  you  profess  a  hatred^  nay,  a  contempt,  for 
political  cabals/^ 

"Most  true/'  she  replied;  "and  may  the 
God  of  justice  be  my  witness !  that  no  motives 
of  a  political  nature  induced  me  to  further  the 
prisoner's  escape ;  neither  was  his  deliverance 
in  any  way  connected  with  political  considera- 
tions/' 

^^  Coxdd  this  be  proved/'  rejoined  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  craftily,  ^^  it  might  be  of  service,  nbt 
only  to  you,  but  to  all  who  are  implicated  in  the 
transaction.  Yet  how  can  I — ^how  can  any  one, 
believe  this  to  be  a  fact  ?  You  tell  me  that 
William  Clifford,  who  now  lies  at  Vincennes 
under  sentence  of  death,  was  but  an  instrument 
in  your  hands.  Had  the  case  been  reversed,  I 
could  have  believed  the  possibility  of  that  un- 
fortunate young  man's  sacrificing  himself  for 
some  high-flown  notion  of  friendship,  after  what 
has  lately  reached  my  ears  respecting  his  inti- 
macy  with  the  prisoner  at  Bordeaux." 

h3 


dead^iedby 
peneCnlion  numbed^  and 
slK  Sel  Ins  tcM  cbsiIt  nitD  die  regmf  s  snare. 

-■^  I  wmr  aad  tliA  WOliam  (XSard  was 
4A  xnsGnoDCBft  in  my  faands,^  she  replied, 
^  I  BKneiT  jdiimed  dnt  die  jdan  was  con- 
eeittid  br  mtt^  and  diaft  all  Uame  shoold 
<wnjj«  iilli  lie  tzaBsferred  to  me  alone.  Tour 
iwnl  Uelyaas  is  tight;  William  Clifibrd^  dur- 
iw  his  rejade»ce  at  Boideanz,  contracted  a 
waLlotts  £ne&dship  with  this  man  whom  they 
call  Doaoiit,  endrdy  dirested  of  all  political 
consadeiadoiis^  die  bare  mention  of  which 
prohibited  in  dieir  intercourse.  Cliffoard 
to  me  to  {»t)ciire  permbsion  for  him  to 
Tisit  the  prisoner;  and  instead  of  laying  die 
case  before  your  highness,  I  judged  it  safe  to 
procQie  a  pass  for  my  kinsman.  It  can  easity 
be  ccmoeiTed  how  the  wretched  appearance  and 
mdandioly  state  of  die  captiye  worked  Bpcm 
the  generosity  of  his  frigid,  whose  rash  attempt 
has  fEuled*  But  allow  me  once  more  to  repeat^ 
that  I  must  be  considered  as  the  culprit — I, 
who  first  laid  the  plan — I,  who  imposed  i^pon 
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your  highnesses  generosity — I,  who  conducted 
him  to  Vincennes  as  my  steward;  who  aided 
and  abetted  the  escape  of  one^  and  would  have 
done  so  for  the  other/^ 

^^  Your  explanation^  madam/*  rejoined  the 
duke^  with  a  sneer,  ^^is  the  most  inexpUcable 
part (rf  the  affair;  for  you  now  tell  me, that  the 
interest  in  the  prisoner's  fate  is  all  on  the  young 
Enghshman^s  side ;  and  yet  you  boast  that  the 
execution  of  the  plan  was  your  own.  Am  I  to 
attribute  this  glorious  conspiracy  to  tiie  gratitude 
you  owe  the  royal  family  of  France,  or  to  the 
ridiculous  and  disgraceful  farce  you  have  been  so 
long  and  so  vainly  playing  with  this  young 
forrigncr  ? " 

^^ Farce!*'  echoed  Mirabel,  as  she  clasped 
her  hands  together. 

"  Farce,  madam !  **  repeated  Philip,  at  length 
giving  way  to  aU  the  violence  of  his  passions ; 
**Tell  me!  If  you  have  any  hopes  of  mercy 
for  yourself  or  him,  answer  me  truly,  before  I 
abandon  you  both  to  a  fearful  and  ignominious 
death — do  you  love  this  EngUshman  ?  ** 

As  he  spoke,  he  grasped  MirabeFs  hand 
rudely ;  and,  with  a  countenanpe  on  which  th« 
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struggles  of  rage  and  jealousy  were  but  too 
plainly  depicted^  he  looked  on  her  as  if  he 
would  have  torn  out  her  heart  to  see  what  Was 
written  thereon.  But  it  was  not  necessary; 
this  direct  appeal  overcame  every  scruple  of 
pride  or  caution.  Suddenly  her  animation 
returned ;  her  eye  recovered  its  lights  and  for  a 
moment  a  smile  beamed  on  her  countenance. 

"  Love  him  P^  she  exclaimed ;  ^^  ay  !  as  I 
love  justice,  and  hope  for  mercy !  Love  him  ! 
with  all  the  passion,  devotion,  and  fidelity  of 
which  the  himian  heart  is  capable  V^ 

The  regent  heard  her;  and  as  she  uttered 
this  unfortunate  and  incautious  speech,  he 
dashed  her  hand  from  him.  "  May  his  death,^^ 
he  cried,  ^^be  rendered  doubly  bitter  by  that 
very  love,  may  he  now,  and  for  ever — ^^ 

"  Be  blest  !*'  exclaimed  Mirabel,  interrupting 
him  eagerly,  and  lifting  her  eyes  to  heaven. 

^^  He  dies,  minion  V^  continued  the  infuriated 
Prince ;  "  before  to-morrow^s  sun  has  set ;  and 
the  very  words  you  have  spoken  shall  cause  the 
rack  to  give  him  a  foretaste  of  death.'* 

^^  Oh,  no!  no!  no!^''  cried  the  wretched 
Mirabel,  casting  herself  at  the  regent's  feet; 
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"  You  will  save  him !  You  must,  you  will  save 
himr 

She  hid  her  face  between  her  hands,  while  the 
duke  looked  down  upon  her  agony  with  bitter 
exultation. 

'^  Save  him  !'^  he  said,  ^^  yes  !  to  be  daily  in- 
sulted by  his  presence  !  to  see  him  in  the  pos- 
session of  her  for  whose  love  I  myself  have  so 
long  and  so  vainly  sued  ?  No,  madam  !  the  time 
is  now  come  when  your  conduct  demands  some 
return.  Your  trial  shall  be  deferred,  and  your 
heart  set  at  rest,  in  the  first  instance,  about  your 
favoured  lover.  We  will  travel  together  to  Vin- 
cennes ;  it  is  a  road  that  you  have  passed  before 
in  the  company  of  a  younger  and  a  handsomer 
gallant  than  myself.  We  will  see  the  prisoner 
ourselves;  we  will  learn  if  his  discretion  can 
withstand  the  torture ;  we  will  question  him  as 
to  the  route  of  his  friend  and  your^s  ;  we  will 
discover  if  his  fanatical  Calvinism  will  require 
a  Hugonot  priest  to  attend  his  latest  mo- 
ments ;  we  will  bid  him  take  leave  of  the 
world,  and  of  ourselves.  Oh  !  trust  me,  it  will 
afford  no  slight  amusement.     We  shall  have 
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tears^  and  yows^  and  tokens;  we  shall  have 
goodly  talk  of  constancy  and  resolution,  of 
courage  and  example/* 

^^  Would  you  drive  me  to  madness  P*  cried 
Mirabel,  starting  to  her  feet ;  ^^  Would  you 
make  me  believe  that  some  fiend  has  borrowed 
the  likeness  of  a  man,  to  heighten  the  misery 
of  such  an  hour  as  this  ?  My  only  prayer  is 
for  death,  and  that  all  the  horrors  with  which 
you  have  menaced  WiUiam  CliflFord  may  fall 
on  me — on  me,  who  merit  them  doubly,  as  a 
servant  of  the  crown,  and  as  a  native  of  France. 
Let  him  be  pardoned,  banished  for  ever,  if  you 
will,  and  let  me  abide  the  fate  which  my  own 
conduct  has  entailed/* 

^^  Your  subtlety  can  no  longer  impose  <m 
me,**  rejoined  the  duke ;  ^^  you  have  reckoned 
too  highly*  on  your  boasted  wit,  madam.  It 
cannot  disentangle  you  from  such  schemes  as 
these.  But  I  see  through  your  plans.  Ycmi 
think  to  procure  the  freedom  of  your  lover; 
and^  after  a  useless  display  of  courage,  to 
obtain  yoiur  own  pardon  by  some  preconcerted 
coup  de  theatre^  while  PhiUp  of  Orleans  is  to 
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become  your  laxighing-stock,  when,  with  your 
wonderful  talent  for  evasion,  you  stand  on 
the  shores  of  England,  by  the  side  of  your 
triumphant  lover.  But  it  sliall  not  be  so,'* 
he  added,  with  a  sneering  smile ;  "  you  must  still 
live  at  court,  my  fair  Mirabel,  thatJ  may  at  last 
taste  the  sweets  of  revenge,  and  day  by  day  revel 
in  every  tear  and  sigh  you  lavish  on  his  tomb.'* 

^^  As  you  hope  for  justice !  as  you  hope  for 
mercy  V^  she  cried,  ^^  grant  me  William's  par- 
don V^  and  let  the  bitter  stroke  of  the  law  fall 
on  her  who  is  guilty/' 

^^  Content  yourself,  Mirabel,"  rephed  the 
Duke,  in  the  same  tone  of  contemptuous  tri- 
umph, ^^  this  wonderful  display  of  heroism  has 
lasted  long  enough.  You  love  this  Englishman, 
but  the  light  of  the  sun  must  be  dearer  to  you 
than  that  of  his  eyes.  He  shall  die ;  but  my 
hand  would  rather  sign  its  own  death-warrant, 
than  consign  so  lovely  a  victim  to  the  execu- 
tioner. Be  therefore  gratefiil  that  I  do  not 
take  you  at  your  word,  or  understand  in  their 
literal  sense  these  subhme  professions  of  reso- 
lution." 
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This  is  surely  not  a  moment,'^  replied  the 
baronne  earnestly,  ^  to  affect  courage  if  I  did 
not  feel  it.  It  is  misery  that  makes  me  feariess^ 
for  I  have  ever  held  bodily  anguish  as  light  when 
compared  to  the  sufferings  of  the  mind.  You 
speak  of  torture ;  what  are  broken  limbs  to  a 
lacerated  heart  ? — ^you  speak  of  death,  the  pang 
of  which  lasts  so  short  a  time  and  is  followed 
by  rest,  Oh  God!^^  she  added,  raising  her 
eyes,  ^^  call  not  my  hope  presumptuous,  which 
looks  for  that  mercy  with  Thee,  which  is 
denied  me  by  my  feUow  sinners.^*  Once  more 
she  paused,  and  then  added,  ^^  Hear  me !  and 
esteem  my  words  as  those  of  one  already  con- 
demned, who  dares  not  lie  upon  the  threshold 
of  eternity !  Do  as  you  say,  condenm  William 
Clifford  to  death,  and,  in  violation  of  the  laws 
you  profess  to  uphold,  attempt  to  shield  the 
real  criminaL  I  will  enter  the  tribunal  of  jus- 
tice, I  will  be  my  own  accuser,  and  summon 
the  governor  and  gaoler  of  Vincennes  with  my 
own  servants  to  corroborate  my  confession,  and 
there,  in  the  face  of  the  nation,  I  will  demand  the 
doomwhich  your  cruelty,notyour  mercy,  denies/' 
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Not  80,  Mirabel/^  exclaimed  the  regent, 
^^  Iwill  watch  over  that  precious  life,  and  preserve 
in.  spite  of  yourself,  but  not  to  bless  a  rival,^^ 

.A  sudden  thought,  a  sudden  ray  of  hope, 
flashed  on  her  mind.  There  seemed  still  one 
chance  of  saving  him  she  loved,  and,  though 
the  burning  hues  of  shame  forced  themselves 
into  her  cheeks,  forehead,  and  bosom,  she  spoke 
in  a  low  but  distinct  voice. 

^^  WilUam  Clifford  is  betrothed,  he  does  not 
return  my  love,  and  when  I  ask  his  life,  it  is 
that  he  may  be  restored  to  her  who  has  received 
his  plighted  vows." 

The  regent  heard,  and  giving  way  to  the  first 
and  more  ignoble  feelings  of  his  heart,  he 
suff^ed  a  laugh  of  brutal  exultation  to  burst 
from  his  lips.  ^^  Is  it  so  !"  he  exclaimed,  ^^  and 
.  has'  the  proud  heart  of  Mirabel  de  Bernay 
learned  at  length,  by  sad  and  himibling  experi- 
ence, what  others  feel? — and  have  those  smiles  of 
which  she  was  so  chary,  been  wasted  upon  one 
who  does  not  feel  their  worth  ?  Oh !  what  a 
tale  for  the  myriad  with  whose  feelings  she  has 
sported ! — Do  you  not  fear,  sweet  one,  to  trust  a 


jccrrt  so  impafftaBt  to  wax  keciHiir  r  Do  voa 
■cc  <lmd  tkr  ^laoe  ot  die  nnddtude  diM  viD 
viispcr  as  jos  pocB.  bdiold  tkr  haphm  and 
Tfjccied  damsel  who  sued  m  Tain  far  WiUiain 
Clilfianrs  kyie  r* 
^  FluSqi  of  Orieans,"  cried  die  baronne, 
ber  head  prondhr^  wfaik  her  farm  and 
iuficnatkmfrane^erjline,  ""Ton 
have  ^iis  ni^t  proved  yoarssM  imwordiT  die 
name  of  a  prince*  a  man,  and  aChiisdan;  Toa 
have  broken  your  plaited  vord  to  protect  and 
assst  me;  yoa  have  taken  advantage  of  my 
vreccbedness  to  entai^e  and  perfdex  me;  yon 
have  abused  your  power  to  opptess  me;,  and 
nov  yoa  have  added  insok  to  mjnry^  and  bden 
me  vith  taunts  viudi,  were  I  a  man,  I  would 
hurl  badL  in  defiance  at  your  head.  Bat  Toa 
are  airare  of  idt  inabflkv  to  revenge  mndf : 
I  am  a  woman,  an  (Hphan,  unprotected,  firiend- 
less,  miserable.  Tou  have  exoeised  a  cold- 
blooded  and  oowanflr  tyranny  upon  me;  yoa 
have  dared  to  ofiend  my  ears  by  the  c^ien  de- 
claration of  a  guilty  passion,  and  have  basdy 
owned  it  led  you  to  revenge !     Where  are  yoor 
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titles  of  ^  Just  but  merciful/  when  such  de- 
tested motives  regulate  your  conduct  ?  Where 
your  boasted  generosity,  when  you  glory  in  the 
wretchedness  of  one  who  has  never  harmed 
you  ?  Will  not  my  death,  or  eternal  separation 
from  him  I  love,  satisfy  the  craving  of  your 
vengeance?  Can  the  disinterestedness  of  my 
motives  awake  no  answering  emotion  in  your 
mind?  AU  I  ask,  all  I  require  at  your  hands, 
is  to  restore  William  Clifford  to  my  rival/^ 

^^  Such  devotion,*^  said  the  regent,  in  a 
subdued  and  altered  tone,  ^^  will  melt  his  heart. 
Who  could  venture  to  compare  any  other 
woman  upon  earth  with  you,  Mirabel  ?'* 

*^  Do  not  fear  it,^^  she  continued ;  ^^  the 
affections  of  William  CUfford  are  too  deep,  too 
pure,  to  be  so  evanescent !  Nor  would  Mirabel 
de  Bemay  ever  stoop  so  low  as  to  accept  an 
impulse  of  momentary  gratitude,  in  return  for 
her  love/^  She  watched  the  regent^s  counte- 
nance while  she  spoke.  "  You  are  wavering 
between  mercy  and  vengeance,^^  she  cried, 
^^  oh !  let  the  blessed  spirit  of  charity  rise 
triumphant  in  your  mind !" 
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Again  she  knelt  before  him^  exclaiming. 

^  Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans,  grant  me  Clif- 
ford's pardon,  and  all  the  love  that  honour  can 
command  is  yours  for  ever !  Deal  with  me  then 
as  you  will ;  the  rack  shall  extort  nothing  but 
blessings  on  your  head,  and  my  latest  prayer 
shall  rise  from  the  scaffold  in  your  behalf  V^ 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  passed  his  hand  before 
his  eyes,  as  feelings,  which  were  foreign  and 
unfamiliar,  poxured  upon  a  heart  not  obdurate 
by  nature,  incUning  it  to  clemency;  while  Mira- 
bel remained  kneeling  at  his  feet,  with  her  head 
bowed  over  her  hands,  her  eyes  closed,  and  her 
whole  firame  visibly  agitated,  as  she  felt  that  the 
last  appeal  had  been  made.  Oh !  dead  to  every 
feeling  of  generosity  and  honour  must  that 
man  be,  who  could  look  immoved  on  anguish 
such  as  hers,  or  steel  his  heart  against  the 
eloquence  of  grief  so  profoimd !  Fallen,  indeed, 
from  that  superiority,  which  invests  him  with 
the  proud  privilege  of  supporting,  defending, 
and  protecting  woman,  is  he  who  can  fail  her  in 
the  hour  of  need,  when,  casting  aside  the  vain 
disguise,  in  which  she  strives  to  veil  her  weak- 
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ness,  she  throws  herself  upon  the  protection 
of  the  nobler  sex,  designed  by  infallible  wis- 
dom as  her  defence  and  stay. 

Corrupted  as  the  regent's  heart  had  become, 
cruelty  had  never  been  an  inmate  there;  and 
even  in  his  public  functions,  the  dictates  of 
mercy  were  never  slighted,  when  compatible 
with  justice.     He  now  looked  upon  the  beauti- 
ful girl  before  him,  whose  virtue,  notwithstand- 
ing her  caprices,  had  inspired  a  sensation  of 
reverence,  that  in  some  degree  chastened  his 
feelings  towards  her;    and  his   determination 
was   fixed.     He   moved    quietly    towards    the 
table,  and  traced  some  hasty  lines,  to  which 
he  affixed  his  sign  and  seal.     Scarcely  had  he 
done  so,  when  the  door  opened,  and  his  mother 
entered  the  room.     The  noise  of  her  footstep 
attracted  the  baronne's   attention;  she  raised 
her  eyes,  —  she    beheld  the  regent  standing 
beside  her,  with  a  paper  in  his  extended  hand 
— she  started  up — she  seized  it — she  pressed 
it  to  her  lips— then  turning  to  the  duchess, 
she  uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  and  fell  senseless  in 
her  arms. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


During  the  time  occupied  by  these  occur- 
rences^ events  were  proceeding  at  Hampton 
Court  in  their  natural  course.  The  accounts 
which  Sir  Philip  gained  of  William  Clifford 
were  more  favourable  to  his  views  than  he 
had  dared  hope.  Tracing  his  unconscious 
enemy  from  Bordeaux  to  Paris,  he  heard  of 
him  there  as  the  companion  of  the  regent,  the 
darUng  of  the  fair  Parisians,  and  lastly,  as  the 
declared  lover  of  the  most  beautiful  maid  of 
honour  in  the  household  of  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans.  True  or  false  the  news  was  invaluable, 
and  Sir  PhiUp  was  determined  to  husband  it  to 
the  best  advantage.  Feeling  sxure  that  he  would 
not  be  supposed  to  speak  impartially,  he 
thought  it  best  to  observe  a  profound  silence 
himself,  while  Lady  Courtenay  was  directed  to 
excite  her  daughter's  curiosity,  and  urge  her  to 
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inquiry,  by  alluding  to  the  reports  in  a  vague 
manner.  In  this,  however,  Blanch  disappointed 
their  scheme,  for  if  her  mother's  insinuations 
made  any  impression  upon  her,  she  took  care 
to  conceal  it  most  effectually. 

In  the  meanwhile  Miss  Bellenden  had  received 
no  answer  from  Paris,  and  Blanch  had  never 
referred  to  the  circumstance  of  the  letter  since 
the  first  day,  so  that  the  subject  most  frequently 
in  the  thoughts  of  both,  was  entirely  banished 
from  their  conversation.  Mary  Bellenden,  a 
lively  warm-hearted  girl,  was  only  withheld  by 
scruples  of  delicacy,  from  sohciting  her  friend's 
confidence ;  and,  partly  guessing  the  truth,  she 
was  puzzled  to  account  for  a  reserve  which 
formed  no  part  of  her  own  character.  From 
a  casual  correspondent  at  Paris,  she  learned 
that  her  cousin,  to  whom  the  note  for  Clifford 
had  been  intrusted,  was  absent  from  the  me- 
taropoUs,  but  was  shortly  expected  to  return. 

This  piece  of  intelligence  she  communicated 
to  Blanch  forthwith  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  the 
delay ;  but  there  was  another  part  of  the  letter 
which  caused  Miss  Bellenden  much  uneasiness, 
and  many  doubts  as  to  what  course  she  should 
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pursue.     Her  corre9pondeiit  e9teref^r..ni.tiii,i^ 

details   of    Parisian  society^  tl|ie  4;o9f^  iimd 

scandal  of  the  court,  and  amongst  o^iber  1i^^ 

mentioned  the  engagement  said  to  sab<|if(,h^ 

tween  the  beautiful  and  hitherto  th^  inaeDuii^ 

Baronne  de  Bemay^and  a  handsome  young  J|^- 

lishman,  by  name  William  Clifford*    The  w^p^^ 

seemed  confident  of  the  truth  of  this  jr^pc^ 

.although   Mirabel   de   Bemay,   she   8ai4s  stiiU 

endeavoured  to  keep  up  the  appearance  <^.  t^t 

cold  indifference  in  which  she  had  so  l<H[)g.  ^p- 

ried.     Mary  Bellenden  was  puzzled  how  to  jm^: 

from  many  circumstances  that  had  pa«s^  slie 

could  no  longer  doubt  her  friend^s  atitachoiM^t 

to  Clifford,  and  her  spirit  rose  within  hei^Ols 

the  possibility  of  Blanches  being  forgotten  and 

neglected,  suggested  itself  to  her  mind*    T«t 

the  tale  might  not  be  true,  and  even  if  it  weafe 

true,  what  plea  could  she  find  for  disclosing,  the 

secret  to  Blanch,   except  by  mentioning  the 

report  in  casual  conversation,  a  plan  against 

which  her    heart  revolted.     For   young   alid 

happy  as  she  appeared,  Mary  Bellenden  bid 

felt  what  true   affection   is,  ax^d  she  fdurttdt 

from  the  idea  of  inflicting  a  wound  -iNivthe 
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^jWnMibili1?f  6f  another.    Could  Sir  Philip  haye 

'ftithomed  her  thoughts^  what  a  powerful  instra- 

-  ihent  she  would  have  been  in  his  hands^  to 

Ithat  useful  purposes  might  he  have  shaped  and 

habdelled  her  feelings  on  the  subject ! 

'  In  the  mean  time^  Lord  Dalmaine^  who  had 
htea  absent  on  duty  for  some  little  time^ 
^tttmed  with  his  royal  master  and  the  rest 
of  the  court,  from  London.  The  few  intervals 
of  leisure  which  he  enjoyed  (when  an  increase 
0€  duty  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
and  the  whole  of  the  evening),  were  dedicated 
to  Blanch.  This  did  not  surprise  her,  after 
what  had  passed,  as  she  firmly  believed  that 
Dalmaine's  pride  shrank  from  the  disclosure 
tihat  his  suit  had  been  in  vain,  which  an 
abrupt  secession  from  the  society  of  the 
Courtenays  might  appear  to  imply. 

'About  this  time,  Roland  Stanley  made  his 
appearance  at  Hampton  Court,  bringing  with 
him  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  Mad^ne 
lyAubry  to  her  brother.  At  another  moment. 
Sir  Phihp  would  most  probably  have  treated 
his   sister's    protege  with    neglect ;    bat    his 

:  '  VOI*.  II*  I 
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arriTal  seemed  now  most  apt,  and  might  be 
most  adyantageoos.     Keeping  the  whole  thing 
a  profomid  secret  £rom  Blanch,  Sir  Philip  ob- 
tained an  invitation  for  the  new  comer  to  the 
royal  table,  and  sat  next  to  him,  loading  him 
with  civilities.    He  soon  divined  a  part,  at  least, 
of  Stanley's  character.  He  talked  with  interest  of 
his  dear  sister,  and  assured  Mr.  Stanley,  without 
remorse,  that  Blanch  had  often  spoken  of  him 
as  an  old  and  valued  firiend.     He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  mention  William  Clifford,  with  an 
expression  of  countenance,  and  a  gesture,  that 
impUed,  ^  We  understand  each  other  on  that 
subject,  at  least.^    Then  changing  his  tone,  he 
hinted  at  the  admiration  which  one  of  his  own 
firiends  evinced  for  his  beloved  daughter,  who, 
he  feared,   had  entangled    herself  in  an  ill- 
advised  engagement,  which  her  ideas  of  recti- 
tude compelled  her  to  keep. 

He,  himself,  could  know  little  of  the  truth,  he 
said,  but  firom  various  reports  that  had  reached 
him,  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that,  at  least 
on  one  side,  the  vows  had  already  been  cancel- 
led.   Mr.  Stanley  would  forgive  the  anxiety  of  a 
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parent,  and  the  liberty  he  took  in  opening 
their  acquaintance  by  so  confidential  a  conver- 
sation, but  Madame  D^Aubry  had  mentioned 
him  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect,  as  a  man 
of  probity  and  feeling. 

Stanley,  on  his  part,  confirmed  in  some  de- 
gree, the  reports  relating  to  William  Clifford, 
but  he  spoke  only  of  appearances;  for  he 
was  a  cautious  man,  and  there  was  something 
about  Sir  Philip^s  manner,  that  led  him  to  dis- 
trust the  intrinsic  value  of  the  confidence  he 
expressed. 

Stanley,  therefore,  kept  back  all  he  thought 
on  the  subject,  and  the  greater  part  of  what  he 
himself  had  witnessed.  Still,  it  was  no  diffi- 
cult task  to  persuade  him  that  it  would  be  a 
charity  to  undeceive  Blanch,  as  her  own  father 
had  not  scrupled  to  hint  that  she  now  bitterly 
regretted  the  circumstance  that  deterred  her 
firom  accepting  Lord  Dalmaine's  proposal. 

They  parted  mutually  pleased ;  Sir  Philip  at 
possessing  so  powerful  an  ally,  and  Stanley  at 
having  so  soon  gsdned  a  footing  at  court,  and 
so  easily  discovered  the  means  of  obliging  one 

I  2 
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vlio  un^bi  in  the  end  ptare  most  usefdl  to 
him. 

They  weie  to  meet  at  the  leoeption  that 
erening;  and  Sir  Fliilq>  returned  to  his  own 
apartments  to  escort  his  wife  and  danghter, 
anxiously  looking  forward  to  Blanch's  meetmg 
with  Stanley. 

Her  eye  was  caught  by  his  appearance  the 

moment  she  entered  the  room^  though  he  stood 

at  some  distance,  in  a  Utde  knot  of  courtiers, 

to  whom  his  new  firiend  had  presented  him. 

Unprepared  to  meet  him,  Blanch,  for  the  first 
few  seconds  could  not  recollect  who  it  was^  and 

the  pleasure  she  derived  firom  sedng  him  was 

at  first  vague  and  confosed. 

It  was  the  memory  of  the  eye  alone ;  though 

the  associations  that  were  stirred  up  by  his 

presence,  made  her  heart  beat  quick.     She  did, 

indeed,  not  know  how  he  was  connected  with 

William  Clifford,  or  why  the  litde  chapel  of 

St.  Estelle  rose  before  her,  as  if  in  the  glass  of 

some  £abled  magician ;  but  it  was  only  for  an 

instant  that   she  remained    thus    bewildered, 

and    then  she  recognised  the  friend  of   Ma- 
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dame  D'Aubry,  the  associate,  at  least,  of  her 
betrothed  husband.  Quitting  her  mother^s 
side,  i^he  traversed  the  apartment  alone,  and 
had  greeted  him  warmly,  before  she  perceived 
that  a  proceeding   so  unusual   had  attracted 

»     •  •  • 

universal  attention. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  one  who,  though 
destitute  of  any  other  recommendation,  has  been 
our  companion  in  the  sweet  summer-tide  of 
our  brightest  days,  who  has  trodden  the  ground 
that  is  dear  to  us,  and  looked  upon  the  coun- 
tenance  of  those  we  love,  can  no  longer  be  an 
object  of  indifference,  when  the  blessed  reality 
has  passed  away,  and  cold  and  receding  recol- 
lection becomes  its  scanty  substitute.  To- 
gether we  can  refresh  the  fading  colours  of  the 
past,  and  by  reviving  the  outline,  recal  in 
9ome  measure  to  our  minds,  the  original  beauty 

of  the  picture,  even  though  its  primitive  grace 
and  brilliancy  be  lost  for  ever.  Even  the  sound 
of  the  voice  under  such  circumstances  often  be- 
comes interesting  from  the  associations  con- 
hected  with  it,  from  the  recollection  erf  some 
other,  some  well-loved  voice,  which  we  have 
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heard  mingling  its  tones  with  the  one  that  now 
sounds  in  our  ear.  Blanch  had^in  fact,  experi- 
enced a  pleasure  she  little  anticipated,  in  meet- 
ing with  Stanley,and  he  was  sincerely  gratified  hy 
her  warm  reception;  though,  as  he  looked  on  the 
once  joyous  hcey  he  began  to  doubt  some  part 
of  Sir  PhiUp's  information.  In  the  course  of 
conversation,  he  observed  how  fondly  she  ho- 
vered round  the  mention  of  those  scries  in 
which  Clifford  had  taken  a  prominent  part,  and 
when  he  himself  first  pronounced  her  lover's 
name,  he  watched  with  r^;ret  the  high  excitement 
(hat  her  countenance  displayed.  It  required  no 
further  explanation  to  enlighten  Stanley  in  r^ard 
to  the  real  state  of  the  case,  and  prove  to  him 
that  the  fatther  had  advocated  his  own  cause 
rather  than  that  of  his  daughter.  Tet  Roland 
was  not  unwilling  to  forward  the  views  of  Sir 
Philip  on  higher  principles  than  those  which 
generally  actuated  him.  He  firmly  believed  in 
the  infidelity  of  William,  and  although  the 
animosity  which  the  conduct  of  the  latter  had 
excited,  might  perhaps  diminish  his  reluctance 
to  make  it  known  to  Blanch,  yet  Stanley  with 
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all  hi&  errors,  was  not  one  to  sacrifice  the 
happiness  of  two  hearts  for  any  pitiful  feeling 
of  revenge.  He  judged  it  right,  indeed,  and 
honourable,  an  act  of  friendship  to  the  lovely 
girl  who  had  so  kindly  welcomed  him,  to  bid 
her  tear  from  her  heart  an  image  that  was  un- 
worthy of  so  pure  a  shrine.  Yet,  with  all 
his  tact,  Stanley  was  at  a  loss  how  to  com- 
mence on  so  deUcate  and  painful  a  subject. 
He  knew  how  to  deal  with  men  of  the  world, 
how  to  cope  with  their  subtlety  or  withstand 
their  opposition,  but  the  task  he  had  now 
imposed  upon  himself  was  entirely  different 
from  any  he  had  hitherto  undertaken.  He 
resolved  to  go  on,  however ;  and,  to  his  honour 
be  it  spoken,  that  the  caution  which  charac- 
terized him  was  now  exerted  for  the  best 
of  purposes,  while  commiseration  for  Blanch 
dictated  every  word  he  uttered.  He  talked 
much  of  the  changeableness  of  the  world, 
a  theme  which  he  introduced  by  an  expression 
of  gratitude  for  her  kindness. 

^^  Consistency  of  disposition,  my  dear  Miss 
Courtenay,^^  he  said,  ^^is,  beheve  me,  the  rarest 
of  allquaUties:  one  which  it  is  all  but  impossible 


to  find.  SentimentSj  however  deeply  TOO^^d 
they  may  appear  at  the  time^  abxiost.my^n^b^ 
^ve  way  beneath  the  changes  of  cixcxiinataxic^ 
and  those  whom  we  have  known  and  Hkedat 
one  time^  and  hi  one  place,  are  but  too  s(>Qn^ 
and  too  easily  supplanted  ia  another^  where 
new  interests  spring  up  daily  before  us,  shutt^ 
out  those  which  formerly  adorned  our  path.^'  :c 

Blanch  fancied  that  the  speaker  was  aUuding. 
to  some  report  of  her  marriage  with  DalnMuQ^j 
and  she  hastened  to  remove  the  impressicai 
from  his  mind. 

^^  Oh,  no  ?^  she  said,  looking  up  ingeiiuousiy 

■  * 

a9  she  spoke,  ^^  do  not  say  that,  Mr.  Stanley; 
or  at  least  exclude  both  yourself  and  nae  £ri>i^ 
such  an  imputation.    Those  whom  I  have  onoe^ 
loved  become  doubly  dear  in  absence  ^  tho^Qt 
who.  are  not  present  appear  always  to  have  9it 
prior  claim  to  my  thoughts,  and  in  the  mop^. 
whiQh  approaches  the  nearest  to  pleasure  of  any 
kind  they  are  remembered  more  than,  ever.     I 
judge  from  my  own  feelings,  not  possessing  that ; 
power  of  diving  into  the  thoughts  of  others,  fof 
which  my  dear  aunt  used  to  give  you  credit;£i 
But  the  mention  of  her  name  alone  would 
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itrpffly  tut  with  innumerable  proofs  of    my 
jirgtinleni;  you  know  how  kini  she  was  to  me, 
SAA  1  believe  you  know  that  I  was  not  un- 
tt&ndful  of  that  kindness^  and  yet  how  often 
Howl  think  with  regret  of  many  little  instances 
fii-which  I  might  have  sacrificed  my  will  to 
bers>  and  I  feel  at  this  moment^  that  I  woiild 
comply  with  any  request  she  chose  to  nialke. 
9d  attached  am  I  to  the  memory  of  the  past^ 
Mr,  Stanley/^  she  added^  smiling,  though  her 
OMnteifiance  was  expressive  of  deep  feeling, 
"  that  I  verily  beheve  Madame  de  Beaulieu's 
<5pnversd:tion  would  appear  rather  edifying  than 
(lth€»rwise  could  she  start  up  before  us  at  this 
m(>ment.     I  have  always  thought,  I  have  always 
fb^lid  it  truie,  that  a  crowded  room  is  the  place 
fmm  whence  our  thoughts  and  wishes  fly  the 
faistest  towards  the  few  that  we*  love.^     She 
pkUsed,  and  felt  almost    ashamed  at  having 
b^eaa  betrayed  into  so  long  an  oration.    They 
wfere    standing   together   in   the  recess    of   a 
large  MFindow  thiat  looked  out  upon  the  private 
gs^den  which  was  briUiantly  illuminated,   and 
BlkRch  turned  that  way  as  if  to  admire  the 
r-...-^    :■  I  a      -    •      ■  '  -    ■    - ^ 
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scene.    Stanley  si^ied,  from  a  feeHog  of  sinecre 
griefy  and^  after  a  few  moments'  silence^  tefl^edi 
^^Such  feelings  as  those  yoa  describe  do 
honour  indeed  to  the  possessor,  hot  forgive  me 
my  dear  Miss  Courtenay^  if  I  express  my  bcfief 
that  they  are  a  fatal  gift,  entailii^  certain  and 
lasting  pangs.     I  do  not  mean  to  address  yo« 
in  the  language  of  spedous  philosophy^  when 
I  affirm,  that  to  enjoy  a  proportionate  shave 
of   happiness  in  this  worlds  our  mental  os^ 
ganization  should  more  or  less  res^able  that 
of  the  mass  of  human  beings  with  whom  we 
have  to  deaL    Do  not  misunderstand  me,  or 
suppose  that  I  would  uphold  that  weakness 
which  leads  us  into  foUy  and  error  among  die 
foohsh  and  the  vicious.    Far  is  it  from  intentum 
to  broadi  such  an  opinion  in  your  hearing;  but 
1  speak  from  sad  experience,  when  I  ask  why 
should  we  still  entertain  and  cherish  a  r^ard 
for  one,  whose  own  evanescent  feelings  have 
long  since  been  transferred  to  another  object  ? 
Is  not  that  devotion  useless  and  unjMxifitable 
which  still  trims  and  feeds  the  lamp,  although 
the    shrine    has    long  been   removed   or  de- 
mohshedP 
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Blanch  smiled,  "  I  would  choose  a  shrine/^ 
she  said,  ^^  that  was  too  firmly  estabUshed  for 
any  casual  accident  to  overturn  it/^ 

*^  You  believe  so/^  replied  Stanley^  "and  you 
believe  also,  that  it  would  be  in  your  power 
to  ascertain  its  stabiUty.  Or  to  speak  plainly, 
you  fancy  it  possible  to  collect  from  a  know- 
ledge of  his  other  quaUties,  whether  constancy 
forms  part  of  a  person^s  character;  but  I  will 
show  you  how  you  may  be  mistaken ;  you  dis- 
cover that  a  fund  of  sympathy  exists  between 
you,  you  fathom  its  depths  and  find  similarity 
of  taste,  ojmiion,  and  feehng,  and  strong  in  the 
knowledge  of  your  own  constancy,  you  fondly 
believe  that  in  this  particular  also,  the  resem- 
blance is  complete.  Alas !  the  moment  of  con- 
viction is  most  bitter,  bitter  to  those  whom  it 
most  nearly  concerns,  and  bitter  let  me  also 
add,  to  those  who  from  conscientious  motives 
venture  to  display  the  painful  truth.^^ 

"  Blanch  looked  up  with  an  alarmed  air, 
*^Mr.  Stanley,^^  she  said,  "your  words  imply 
something  more  than  I  at  first  beheved :  deal 
openly  with  me,  I  beseech  you ;  your  language, 
nay,  your  very  looks  convince  me  that  some 


djftfTfiMiiig  coDUAvniaitioii is weighingcm your 
niimL  Ton  have  known  me  before;  in  iiapjfl^ 
Umesy  yoa  w^ere  ahimys  wekxmie  at  that  hou^e 
vittdi  was  more  a  liome  to  me  than  any  othfur • 
Tneat  me  aa  a  firiend,  there  is  no  cme  near  to 
Ustea  to  our  coDTtfsation ;  the  band  sounds  too 
hMftdhr  for  any  one  bat  myself  to  hear  youi 
vhat  is  thkie  hai^;ing  over  me } — what  is  it  that 
makes  von  bend  a  k>ok  so  &11  o{  oompassicm 
ufKnn  mer** 

Sunkj  was  mored.  ^  Ton  haye  divined  the 
tiuih,,'*'  he  nepUedy  ^and  believe  me^  my  dear 
31i»  CoyitenaT>  that  I  am  induced  to  break 
thfft  truili  to  yon  mysd^  lest  yoa  shooUL  hetf 
il  in  Jik  ruder  manner  and  from  less  friendly  fips. 
1  kav«  tiTied  lilids  among  women — amongst  the 
piMn$  and  gei^  sodi  as  yoa  are — but  do 
oin^  iW  jttstioe  to  think  that  my  intention  is 
ktu^i^  ihott^  my  oommonication  may  appear 
abru)>t  and  iEUwurded.  I  oflfer  you  the  adrioe 
UmO.  a  iKNKnt,  a  brudm^  or  a  friend^  mi^t  offo' 
y»«i  in  all  sincerity^  in  all  interest.for  your 
iMk|i|Mi«ss;»  iriien  I  bid  you  to  forget  him 
w)k^$^  incottSitjmt  heart  has  abeady  thnywn 
Oown   yonr   imi^  to   pbce   a   less  worthy 
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twMtby  idol  on  its  alter;  waste  not  the  precious 
^ift  erf  your' affections  on  one  whose  corrupted 
IM:es  and  perverted  morals  render  him  totally 
iHideserving^  totally  incapable  of  appreciating 
t£e  singleness  and  purity  of  such  a  heart  as 
yours.  I  pain  you,  but  the  truth  must  be 
told,  and  William  Clifford  like  many  a  self- 
righteous  character,  has  fallen  a  prey  to  the 
dissipation  of  Paris  and  the  snares  of  a  beau- 
tiful but  designing  woman.^' 
-  Blanch  heard  him  in  silence,  she  looked 
around  the  room  to  remind  herself  of  the  spot 
in  which  she  stood,  she  turned  towards  the 
window  and  beheld  the  calm  and  peaceful  land- 
seape  without,  and  still  the  fatal  words  rang  in 
her  ears,  and  deprived  her  of  almost  every  other 
idea.  Suddenly  a  thought  struck  her,  and 
titiough  her  bosom  heaved  so  as  to  render  her 
breath  short,  and  her  voice  almost  indistinct, 
she  exclaimed, 

"  Beware,  Mr.  Stanley,  how  you  lend  jrourself 
to  the  designs  of  others,  or  allow  any  one  to 
persuade  you  to  inflict  so  deep  and  cruel  a 
wound  as  this  V^ 
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"You  wrong  me.  Miss  Courtenay,*'  replied 
Stanley,  as  he  gazed  on  her  with  sincere  o(»q»- 
passion,  akrmed  at  the  effect  which  his  words 
had  produced ;  "  I  will  attest  the  truth  of  what 
I  have  said  by  any  sacred  oath  that  you  may 
name.  Could  you  beUeve  me  so  base — so  cowr 
ardly  ?  Oh,  no !  I  forgive  but  too  easily  the 
first  burst  of  surprise  and  sorrow.  I  would 
not  have  chosen  this  scene,  or  this  moment,  foar 
such  a  conversation,  had  I  not  feared  another 
opportunity  might  never  present  itself  .^^ 

To  convince  her,  though  it  cost  him  an  effort^ 
he  gave  the  account  of  William's  first  meeting 
with  Mirabel  at  Versailles ;  their  interview  at  the 
cross ;  the  scene  in  the  garden  on  the  night  of 
the  masquerade ;  and  above  all  he  dwelt  upon 
the  ring  which  he  had  seen  on  Clifford's  finger. 
He  assured  Blanch  that  her  lover  no  longer  wore 
the  golden  chain  that  on  his  first  arrival  at  Paris 
appeared  his  dearest  possession;  that  he  had 
positively  intimated  his  determination  not  to 
leave  Paris  for  England;  and  that  he  had  known 
of  Stanley's  destination  without  one  word  of 
greeting  to  Blanch  Courtenay. 
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How  the  poor  girl  heard  him  through  with 
sufficient  composure  not  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  whole  room^  was  ahnost  miraculous :  but 
Sir  Phihp,  who  had  watched  from  afar  the  pro- 
gress of  Stanley's  discourse^  now  stepped  for- 
ward, exactly  at  the  proper  moment,  and 
laughingly  insisted  on  disturbing  their  tete-a- 
t^te,  as  both  Lady  Courtenay  and  himself 
wished  to  retire. 

Blanch  extended  her  hand  to  Stanley,  lest  he 
should  suppose  she  still  suspected  his  motives ; 
while  he,  feeling  conscious  that  he  had  acted 
rightly,  nevertheless  participated  sincerely  in 
the  grief  that  his  narrative  had  caused.  They 
did  not  meet  again,  for  a  few  days  afterwards  he 
was  summoned  hastily  and  imexpectedly  to 
Scotland. 

The  morning  after  the  explanation  with 
Stanley,  Mary  Bellenden,  who  was  ignorant  of 
all  that  had  passed,  brought  a  letter  from  her 
cousin  in  Paris,  for  Blanch's  perusal.  It  related 
his  hurried  interview  with  CliflFord ;  the  difficulty 
with  which  he  extorted  the  laconic  answer;  and 
the  excuse  made  by  William,  that  he  was  on  his 
way  to  an  appointment.    The  writer  then  pro- 
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ceeded  to  rally  his  fair  cousin  on  die  intend v 
which  she  displayed  in  a  man  whose  heiURfe  wapc 
inthralled^  and  who^  according  to  many  peoples 
beUef^  intended  some  day  to  invest  himself  witjilL 
a  legal  rig^t  to  the  fortune^  as  well  as  the  afiec-./ 
tions^  of  the  Baronne  de  Bemay. 

Blanch  read  the  letter  with  all  the  firmness  « 
she  could  command ;  for  alas  !  what  was  it  but 
a  Confirmation  of  Stanley^s  sad  tale  1 

Mary  Bellenden  watched  her  with  interest  tv 
"Forgive  me/'  she  said,  "if  I  have  erred  iiiv 
giving  you  this  letter;  but  my  cousin^s  word  .is  < 
to  be  depended  upon,  and  now  that  he  has  .re* 
peated  reports  which  I  have  before  hea^,  I: 
considered  it  incumbent  on  me  to  make  ypu 
acquainted  with  the  whole  affair/' 

"You  have  done  right  and  kindly/'  replied. 
Blanch;  "and  I  thank  you  from  my  heart  ;^  but 
you  will  excuse  my  saying  any  more  on  a  sub* 
ject  that  is  most  painful  to  me/' 

"As  you  please,  dear  Blanch,"  added  Mary 
Bellenden;  "but  as  it  is  to  be  a  forbidden 
topic  for  the  future,  allow  me  merely  to  surest 
that  I  trust  you  will  have  sufficient  pride  t& 
taUs  the  eadi^t< opportunity  6l  fn^ia^^^^&m- 


y6<td^3fai^|Kit)ess  may  be  secured  in   an6Aef. 

^'Ikjims^Wdl-ttieant,  but  was  certainly  to  inju- 
dUlAotis  aiBd  not  over-refined  speech;  and  it 
w6^i&ded  Blanch  deeply;  but   she  made  no 
answer^  except  by  thanking  Mary  BeUenden  for , 
her  Idxidness, 

;]tiSome  time  after^  Blanch  had  a  second  inter- 
view with  her  father^  in  which  hi9  manner 
evineedmore  sorrow  than  anger:  he  remcm- 
strated  gently  with  his  daughter^  but  at  die  ^sfunie 
tknci  wounded  her  pride  in  the  most  sensitive 
pacrt^  while  he  appeared  anxious  not  to  do  so, 
Ifttehlionally  and  carefully  avoiding  all  mention 
o(  sLord  Dcdmaine^  he  inferred  how  painful  it 
was  to  him  to  hear  the  reports  that  were  stu- 
dhmcdy  circulated^  that  his  daughter  was  pining 
f Qi^  a  man  who  had  long  ago  foi^otten  her.  He 
confessed  it  was  galling  to  hear  the  whispers^  to 
observe  the  sneers,  which  he  had  not  die:  power 
tQ.qujsll;  but  added  that  he  supposed  some 
enemy  had  taken  delight  in  spreading  mtelli-> 
gfnoe.  which  ought  carefully  to  be  Qoneeale4f 
he  even  went  so,  far  as  to-  hint,  that  the  king 
hunself  oo6!E^onaUy  ralU^d  him  9j^  t^  sijiJ^ecU 
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Stung  to  the  quick  by  the  insinuations  of  her 
feUlier^  bowed  by  disappointment  and  sorrow^ 
Blanch  left  his  presence,  torn  by  conflicting  feel- 
ings that  would  have  excited  the  compassion  of 
any  less  obdurate  heart.  At  one  moment,  she 
felt  convinced  of  the  sad  truth,  that  she  was 
destined  to  experience  the  same  humiliating 
fate  as  many  others,  too  common  an  occurrence 
in  the  world,  to  excite  much  surprise  or  sym- 
pathy when  known.  At  the  next  moment  she 
scorned  the  thought  of  William^s  inconstancy, 
and  recalling  his  words — "  Think  of  me  as 
you  do  now  till  you  know  me  dead,  or  see  me 
changed,^'  she  condenmed  herself  for  having 
listened  to  the  report  against  him  for  one.  mo- 
ment. Still  Roland  Stanley's  evidence  seemed 
conclusive,  and  above  all,  the  circumstance  of  the 
ring  was  one  she  could  in  no  way  account  for.  ^ 

However,  she  shut  up  her  sorrow  in  the 
recesses  of  her  heart,  relying  solely  upon  the 
hopes  and  consolations  springing  from  that 
source,  the  balm-bestowing  waters  of  which, 
are  never  denied  to  those  who  seek  them  in 
sincerity;  and,  strengthening  herself  with 
prayer,  she  determined   to  await,  in   silence, 
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the  issue  of  events  over  which  she  had  no 
control.  Yet  every  day  weakened  her  hope^ 
her  £Edth  in  William^s  constancy;  she  knew 
that  he  had  received  her  letter^  and  again 
and  again  she  asked  herself^  what  could 
prevent  him  from  answering  such  an  appeal  ? 
Even  supposing  him  to  be  ill,  a  friend  or  servant 
might  in  a  case  of  such  extremity,  be  deputed 
to  inform  her  of  the  reason.  Another  letter 
from  Miss  Bellenden^s  cousin  announced  that 
he  had  again  proceeded  to  William's  hotel  to 
receive  some  more  satisfactory  answer,  but  he 
was  gone,  having  paid  his  landlord  and  dis- 
missed his  servants*  Mirabel  too  was  absent ; 
and  the  writer,  still  believing  that  the  interest 
was  on  the  side  of  Miss  Bellenden,  once  more 
urged  his  fair  relative  to  waste  no  more  thought 
upon  one  whose  affections  were  transferred  to  a 
woman  that  in  no  way  resembled  her.  A  linger- 
ing hope  that  William  might  be  on  his  way  to 
England  supported  Blanch  for  a  short  time 
longer,  and  then  she  fell  into  a  gloomy,  silent 
despidr  that  quenched  the  light  of  her  eye,  and 
withered  the  bloom  on  her  young  cheek. 

Lord  Dalmaine  watched  with  anxiety  and 
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surprise  the  melancholy  appearance  of  her  he 
loved  sincerely^  and  every  day  strengthened  him 
in  the  conviction  that  some  mystery  hung  over 
her.  The  possibihty  of  a  previous  attach- 
ment,  had  frequently  occurred  to  him,  but  SSt 
PhiUp  had  denied  it  positively,  and  he  also  was 
himself  incUned  to  argue  that  such  could  not 
be  the  case.  The  natural  effect  of  time  would 
be  to  diminish  the  melancholy  of  disappointed 
affection,  whereas,  her  gloom  seemed  to  aug* 
tnent  every  day.  He  longed  to  come  to  an 
open  understanding  with  Blanch  herself,  but 
was  bound  by  his  promise  to  Sir  Philip. 

Lady  Coiirtenay  in  the  mean  while,  was  not 
an  unconcerned  spectator;  the  sight  of  her 
daughter  awakened  a  sensation  of  remorse, 
which  required  all  her  husband's  influence  to 
pacify.  He  urged  her  to  be  passive  for  the 
present,  to  leave  every  thing  as  it  was.  ^'This 
is  the  moment,^'  he  said,  "of  struggle;  when 
Blanch  is  convinced ;  when  it  is  over,  and  her 
eyes  are  opened,  she  will  then  perceive  the  real 
path  to  happiness.'' 

Blanch  followed  her  parents  mechanically 
in  pubUc,  but  the  knowledge  that  the  abstrao- 
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^on  of  her  maimer,  and  the  change  of  her 
ajg^aiaaice,  were  universally  remarked,  added 
bitterness  to  her  cup.    She  was  too  miserable 
for  oonfidence,  and  even  while  she  regarded 
Miss  Bellenden  with  friendship  and  gratitude, 
i;^e  felt  no  inclination  to  reveal  the  secret  tiiat 
weighed  upon  her  heart.     Solitude  was  her 
(qnly  ambition;  to  be  alone,  she  rose  early 
fuad  retired  late.    Sleep  no  longer  lavished  its 
blessings  on  her  head,  and  yet  the  hour  of  night 
wasthe  one  to  which  she  looked,  when  another 
i^y  was  passed,  and  she  might  retreat  from  the 
society  that  was  now  insufferable  to  her. 
t  .  Itis  night  that  belongs  to  the  mouimer; — 
^U^t,  whose  silent  attributes  bear  the  stamp,  at 
least,  of  calm ;  and  whose  darkness  assimilates 
with  the  complexion  of  the  mind^s  atmosphere* 
The  strings  of  the  heart,  which  duriiig  the  long 
and  weary  day,  have  been  subject  to  the  tension 
of  the  world^s   custom,  and  taught  to   echo 
faintly  the  soimds  of  gaiety,  in  tiiat  hour  are 
mxce  more  slackened,  and  hang  in  Ustless  rela^^a^ 
tion  under  the  influence  of  sorrow. 

Poor   Blanch  would   sit   gazing    upon  the 
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portrait  of  his  mother^  upon  the  drawings^  upon 
the  books,  upon  the  ring  which  he  had  giren 
her.  They  were  the  same,  no  difference  could 
be  traced  in  these  inanimate  pledges,  but  he 
who  had  given  them,  alas!  what  had  he 
become  ?  When  time,  change,  or  absence  has 
raised  its  barrier  between  us  and  our  heart's 
best  treasure,  there  is  something  peculiarly 
melancholy  in  the  gift  that  was  bestowed,  when 
we  were  together  in  every  acceptation  of  the 
word.  Like  the  wreath  of  evergreens  with 
which  the  mourner  decks  some  hallowed  grave, 
its  unaltered  aspect  is  the  very  circumstance 
that  reminds  us  most  forcibly  of  the  bitter 
change,  which  has  occurred  in  our  own  fate. 
At  intervals,  Blanch's  spirit  would  rise  within 
her,  and  clasping  her  hands  together,  she  would 
call  on  William*  to  answer  for  the  grief  that  he 
had  caused  her,  while  the  possibility  of  the 
ridicule  which  her  rival  might  cast  upon  the 
fruitless  constancy  which  her  father  assured  her 
.  had  become  a  common  topic  of  discourse,  was 
insupportable  to  her  crushed  and  wounded 
heart. 
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CHAPTER   XIL 


There  is  a  pitch  of  mental  absorption  to 
which  we  may  arrive  under  the  arbitrary  do- 
minion of  joy  or  sorrow  that  renders  us,  for  the 
time,  independent  of  all  external  influence 
which  is  unconnected  with  the  one  subject  of 
our  reflections.  Engrossed  with  the  melancholy 
struggle  of  her  own  heart,  it  mattered  little  to 
Blanch  what  aspect  the  society  by  which  she  was 
surroimded  bore.  Had  she  been  blessed  with  a 
home  where  her  sorrows  were  only  known  to 
be  shared,  her  doubts  only  divined  to  be  soothed 
and  pacified,  then  might  she  have  found  con- 
solation in  domestic  quiet;  but  Blanch  had 
always  a  part  to  play,  and  she,  alas !  found  it 
at  the  same  time  more  difiicult  and  more  ne- 
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oessaiy  to  enact  the  character  at  home,  thih 
abroad,  for  Sir  Philip  watched  Iter  with  crttel 
vigilance,  and  whenever  she  sought  refc^  in 
silence,  or  that  her  features  exhibited  morethah 
usual  melancholy,  he  invariably  found  means 
to  disguise  some  galling  allusion  in  commdn- 
plaoe  terms,  so  that  it  might  be  understood  hf 
her  only,  who  was  sensibly  alive  to  eve^ 
wound  he  inflicted.  She  was  even  now  denied 
the  comfort  of  being  alone ;  for  Lady  Courtemrf, 
by  her  husband^s  suggestions,  was  continually 
breaking  in  upon  that  solitude  whidi  had 
hitherto  proved  the  greatest  relief  to  Blandi^t 
harassed  mind ;  and  imder  these  drcumstanoel 
she  found  herself  more  at  liberty  in  the  vadsi 
of  a  crowd,  though  even  here,  the  constant 
presence  of  Lord  Dalmaine  distressed  her.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  an  incident  oocurti^ 
which  occasioned  no  slight  d^ee  oi  exdte^ 
ment  within  the  palace-walls.  Two  young  ire^ 
latives  of  his  majesty  were  on  a  visit  to  their 
august  kinsman,  and  during  their  sojourn  at 
Hampton  Court,  Lord  Dalmaine  was  appointed 
astbek  escort  and  guide,  -an  office  for  which 
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^  wafu^ell  calculated^  and  which  he  perfonned 

lUg  jt)ie  w^sfaction  of  the  royal  youths^  who  were 

^ott^^d;  little  interested  in  the  numerous  hS3to^ 

^IJy^  anecdotes  with  which  the  young  nobleman 

^IlMs^ted  his  description  of  the  old  palace. 

^^audience-hall  attracted  their  particular  at^ 

I^BKnl^Qny  and  became  doubly  interesting  on  Xiotd 

Xf^flmaine^s  mentioning  that  some  of  Shaks- 

p^an^'s  most  admired  productions  had  been  re^ 

^ur^nted  there  for  the  first  time.    This  led  to  a 

4^ci^slon  upon  the  drama  and  the  merits  of  the 

jyimrtm^t  when  considered  as  a  theatre^  whi<^ 

]{r9(s.  fpypwed  by  a  respectful  suggestion  to  hi9 

maj^ty^.  and  concluded  by  his  authorizing  the 

Tcrnng  nobleman  to  fit  up  the  hall  immediately 

3|Q(}.  engage   an  eminent  company  of  players^ 

^  X  The  day  was  fixed^  and  under  the  manage-i 

u^pjxt  of  the  enthusiastic  Dalmaine  every  thing 

wa^  ready  at  the  appointed  time.     He  looked 

forward  to  the  hour  with  joy,  for  he  had  lately 

l^een  unavoidably  separated  from  Blanch,  but 

tliis  evening  he  determined  to  enjoy  the  meed;. 

qf  his  labours  by  her  side.  ...  .; 

,  Art  the  given  hour  the  guests  wece  all  as^ 

VOL.  II.  K 
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sembled^  and  the  doors  at  the  end  of  the  hall 
being  thrown  c^n^  Geoige  die  I^st  attended 
by  his  household  entered  die  theatre  and  is* 
cended  the  throne  amid  the  loyal  aedamations 
of  his  subjects.  The  foreign  princes  sat  on  his 
right  hand^  and  the  officers  of  state,  with  didr 
wives  and  daughters,  took  Hl&t  respective  sta- 
tions near  the  king.  A  hasty  description  of 
a  scene  which  history  has  not  disdained  to 
commemorate^  may  not  be  ill-placed  in  tins 
narrative.  The  throne  and  canopy  were  of  the 
same  costly  velvet  as  decorated  several  com- 
partments of  the  walls,  while  innnmerabk 
lamps  were  cunningly  introduced  into  the  rich 
fretwork  of  the  oeiHng.  The  procenium  was 
fully  illuminated,  and  the  oriel  window  whefe 
Surrey  and  his  fair  Geraldiue  were  said  to  have 
held  sweet  converse,  was  studded  with  lamps 
that  gave  the  appearance  of  stained  glass  to  the 
panes,  while  the  body  of  the  theatre  received 
no  light  excepting  from  above.  On  one  side 
a  gallery  hung  with'  tapestry  and  damask  of 
gorgeous  colours,  was  filled  with  ladieis  in  full 
court  attire,  some  of  whom  were  both  young 
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l^jd  beautifol.  The  musicians  were  concealed^ 
,md  immediately  before  the  stage  there  vrss  an 
open  space^  designed^  as  Lord  Dahnaine  ex- 
pressed it,  to  separate  the  real  from  the  ideal 
irorld.  Ensconced  in  the  recess  of  the  oriel 
mndow  by  the  side  of  Blanch,  and  proud  in 
^'anticipation  of  the  pleasure  which  would 
'be  afforded  her,  he  only  wished  that  the 
qoimtenance  of  her  he  loved  would  lose  that 
melancholy  which  surprised  while  it  alarmed 
him. 

At  length  the  music  commenced,  and  every 
voice  was  hushed,  as  the  curtain  rose  slowly ; 
yrhile  Blanch,  turning  to  her  companion,  with 
fm  air  of  indifference  inquired,  for  the  first 
time,  what  he  had  selected  for  that  night's 
sepresentation. 

/^HiS  majesty,*'  replied  Dalmaine,  "having 
left  the  choice  to  me,  I  thought  it  best  to 
open  the  theatre  with  the  magnificent  tragedy 
of  Henry  tiie  Eighth,  in  consideration  of  the 
pri3DU»pal  character  having  been  the  original 
founder  of  these  walls/' 

k2 
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The  beauty  of  the  language^  the  superimty  of 
the  actings  and  the  novelty  of  the  whole,  did 
not  fail  to  excite  Blanch's  admiration^  and  she 
occasionally  expressed  her  opinions  on  the 
subject  to  Lord  Dalmaine^who,  notwithstanding^ 
experienced  much  disappointment  at  the  total 
absence  of  that  enthusiasm  which  he  expected. 
But  as  the  play  advanced,  and  the  matchless 
character  of  Queen  Katherine  was  powerfully 
and  feelingly  sustained  by  a  woman  who  looked 
and  played  the  part  to  perfection,  then  gradually 
and  insensibly  Blanch's  feelings  were  awakened^ 
while  her  sorrow  owned  a  sympathy  with  that 

of  the  unfortunate  queen.  She  listened  wijbb 
earnest  admiration  to  the  beautiful^  dignifiedi 
and  feminine  defence  which  Katherine  offer^ 
to  her  oppressors :  her  heart,  swelled  with 
indignation  as  she  heard  the  vows  which,  the 
inconstant  Henry  breathed  in  the  ear  of  Aiuifi 
Boleyn;  but  when  the  affecting  interview. be- 
tween the  abandoned  queen  and  the  cardinals 
took  place^  Blanch  could  no  longer  restraiii 
her    emotion.      Echoing   the    words    of    tb^ 
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actress  in  a  low,  but  emphatic  voice,  she  ex- 
claimed^ 

"  He  has  my  heart  yet,  and  shall  ha^e  my  prayers 
While  I  shaU  have  my  life:  " 

Lord  Dahnaine  heard  her !  He  had  watched 
every  shade  that  had  passed  over  her  features  ; 
he  had  remarked  every  passage  that  excited  her 
interest ;  and  suspicion  forced  itself  upon  his 
mind: — she  loved  another!  Sir  PhiUp  had 
compelled  or  persuaded  her  to  accept  him  :  and 
yet — how  could  that  be,  when  he  recalled  the 
affection  which  her  fether^s  language  had  dis- 
played ?  He  could  not  speak :  indeed  he  knew 
not  what  to  say.  But  suddenly  he  was  attracted 
by  her  unusual  agitation,  which  at  this  momient 
could  have  no  affinity  with  the  scene  then 
acting,  for  it  was  inferior  both  in  interest  and 
representation ;  and  yet  Blanch  trembled  ! 

He  bent  forward  to  see  if  she  were  ill,  and 
perceived  that  her  eyes  were  rivetted  on  the 
opposite  comer  of  the  room.  There  stood  a 
man  of  an  extraordinary  appearance ;  his  dress, 
which  was  black,  was  of  a  style  totally  opposed 
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to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  the  pecolkFity  of 
which,  combined  with  his  enormous  stattirey 
rendered  him  the  most  conspicuous  object  in 
the  room.  He  leaned  against  the  door  by 
which  the  court  had  entered ;  no  one  appeared 
to  know  or  speak  to  him,  and  yet  1^  was  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  that  position,  although  two 
yeomen  of  the  guard  were  stationed  at  the  en- 
trance.  There  were  a  few  whispers  and  a  few 
glances,  which  were  quickly  suppressed  by  his 
majesty's  turning  inquiringly  in  that  direction. 

The  stranger's  eyes,  however,  were  •  fixed 
upon  Blanch  Courtenay  with  an  indescribabk 
expression,  which  none  but  that  eye,  peculii^ 
and  extraordinary  as  it  was,  could  assume. 

It  appeared  to  Lord  Dalmaine  that  the  un- 
known was  a  man  between  fifty  and  sixty ;  his 
hair  and  beard,  which  were  worn  in  the  fashion 
of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  Prance,  were  nearly 
gray,  and  his  broad  forehead  showed  many 
forroT^s :  but  his  eye  had  forgotten  to  grow 
old;  it  had  resisted  the  power  of  tin^,  and 
remained  unaltered  amid  surroimding  changeii. 

As  he  gazed.  Lord  Daknaine  f&noied  that  the 
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^tra^^r  ^lade  a  sign  to  Blanch^  aiid  unable  to 
captain  hi^mself  any  longer^  he  inquired  abruptlyj 
if  she  could  inform  him  who  it  was  that  stood 
c^osite* 

Blanch  looked  embarrassed,  but  her  negative 
was  decided^  and  her  lover's  heart  sank  within 
him,  for  he  believed  that  her  answer  was  a 
falsehood. ' 

,  ^^His  attention  to  yourself/^  he  observed, 
sharply,  ^^  appeared  to  be  authorized  by  old 
acquaintance;  but  perhaps  he  requires  to  be 
admonished  on  some  points  of  etiquette,  and 
kiformed  that  it  is  not  the  custom  in  England, 
to  fix  his  gaze  upon  one  lady  for  so  long  a 
time  together.  By  Heavens  !'^  he  cried,  start* 
ing  up  as  he  spoke,  for  the  curtain  had  now 
fallen,  and  the  court  was  already  on  the  move^ 
^^  by  Heavens  1  I  will  teacli  him  that  such  in- 
dolence is  not  to  be  tolerated/' 

^^  My  lord,*'  said  Blanch,  laying  her  hand 
upon  his  arm^  and  speaking  earnestly,  ^^  I  must 
request  you  will  not  subject  me  to  ridicule  on 
so  trifling  a  cause ;  the  stranger  may  assert  that 
his  observation  was  directed  to  the  window  in 
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which  I  sftt — to  the  persQA  nq^t  mf^^d^ft 
thousand  other  excuses,  whiph  it  would, be  im- 
possible  to  refute/'  ,    ,:    .^v  , 

"  He  dare  not/'  repUed  Dalmaine.  "At.t^ 
very  moment  his  eyes  are  fixed  uppu  you.. ^^I 
will  not  brook  such  insolent  conduct/'  ... 
.  "  Lord  Dalmaine/'  rejoined  Blanch,  "  I  must 
request  that  you  will  not  act  in  direct  of^p^jp^sit 
tion  to  my  wishes,  in  an  afiair  that  concerns. uae 
alone."  .      ^ 

"  Miss  Courtenay/'  replied  her  cotopanion^ 
in  a  tone  of  wounded  feeling,  ^^  you  sha^^  be 
obeyed;  and  as  this  affair  concerns  yourself 
alone,  I  will  not  take  upon  myself  to  chtistise  a» 
insolence  that  is,  apparently,  agreeable  to  ,yo^^^ 

He  bowed  haughtily,  and  advanced  towar^ 
the  king,  who  was  now  bidding  Sir.  Pbi^p 
and  Lady  Courtenay  good  night.  In  order  ito 
reach  their  apartments  sooner,  they  had  to  cros^. 
the  hall,  and  descend  by  the  large  stakcase 
which  connects  the  two  principal  courts,  aa4 
was  the  common  egress  for  the  guests  in  genc^r^ 
A  few  moments  passed  in  compliment3^  qim^ 
congratulations  with  different  people,  and;Yrhen 


Dalniainid  next  turned  his  head^  he  perceived 
t5i6  <Jaurteriays  traversing  the  hall,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  the  mysterious  stranger.  Enraged  bes- 
^yond  measure,  he  determined  to  pursue  them ; 
but,  int  that  moment,  the  chamberlain  stepped 
forward,  and  informed  him  that  the  king  was 
ittquiring  for  Lord  Dalmaine.  George  the  First 
linked  his  arm  in  that  of  the  young  courtier, 
And  commencing  a  discussion  on  the  entertain- 
ment, carried  him  oflF  captive  through  the  pri- 
vate  entrance. 

''  Blanch,  in  the  mean  time,  contrived  to  keep 
the  stranger  in  view  until  she  reached  the  door. 
Here  the  crowd  was  too  great;  but,  as  iShe  de- 
scended the  staircase,  she  felt  a  gentle  touch 
ti^n  her  arm,  and,  turning  round,  she  heard 
her  name  pronounced  by  a  low  deep  voice,  but 
so  distinct  in  all  its  tones,  that  not  a  Word 
escaped  her  ear. 

^  *^  Blanch  Courtenay,''  it  s^d,  ^^if  William 
Clifford  be  still  dear  to  you,  meet  me  to-morrow 
night,  by  ten  o'clock,  at  the  end  of  the  Lime 
Grove,  near  the  river  .^^ 
**  Blanch,  are  yon  coming,  my  love,^*  said 

k3 


Ladr  ConrtcnxT.  ^  See.  Riilip,  tfaae  is  die 
man  I  spoke  o^  just  bdund  her.  Do  tdl 
me  niio  he  is^  and  iriir  he  W9S  admitted  in  that 


^  M  J  dear  Catherine,^  replied  her  husband, 
langhing  with  an  air  of  inqMVtanoe  and  aecrecr, 
^  TOQ  had  better  try  and  examine  Walpole  on 
the  sabject :  how  he  got  here  I  don't  bdieve 
any  ol  them  ooold  tdl ;  and  why  his  magestjr's 
ministry  dnnk  proper  to  be  so  vastly  civil  to 
him,  is,  ol  coarse,  only  known  to  thonaelvcS" 
though  we,  hmnble  individaals,  may  have  ow 
own  ideas  upon  the  subject.^^ 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 


Thjb  whole  of  the  next  day  was  passed  by 
Blanch  in  a  state  of  anxious  excitement^ — not 
of  hesitation^  for  she  was  resolved  at  all  hazards 
to  meet  a  man  who  adjured  her  by  a  name  so 
dear.  She  dreaded^  nevertheless^  the  obstacles 
which  would  in  all  probability  present  them- 
selves* But  all,  on  the  contrary,  appeared  to 
further  her  designs :  her  father  dined  with  the 
king;  and  Lady  Courtenay,  fatigued  by  the 
exertions  of  the  preceding  evening,  retired  early 
to  rest.  Shortly  after,  Blanch  stole  to  her  own 
apartment,  and  throwing  over  her  head  one  of 
those  black  silk  hoods  which  were  then  so 
generally  worn,  and  were  not  imfavourable 
to  disguise;  she  descended  the  stairs  with  a 
noiseless  tread.  Passing  through  the  gloomy 
and  dimly-Ughted  cloisters,  she  trembled  at 
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every  step^  and  started  at  her  ovn  shadow^  eren 
tbou^  weU  aware  that  most  of  tbe  inhabit* 
ants  were  at  that  moment  in  attendance  on  the 
king,  and  at  all  events  there  wei^  few  likdy  to 
be  abroad  at  so  late  an  hour  on  a  winter's 
night.  There  was  a  severe  straggle  in  her 
boscmi^  however.  She  knew  that  in  the  eyes  iA 
the  world — even  of  the  merciful  portion — «]ck 
a  proceeding  would  be  condemned.  She  shud^ 
dered  to  think  erf  the  construction  that  might 
be  put  on  her  conduct ;  and  yet,  in  her  own 
opinion,  duty  on  this  occasion  pointed  the  sams 
way  as  inclination^  Hope,  too,  the  guide  of  all 
beings,  whose  persuasive  eloquence  is  so  rarely 
resisted,  was  busy  with  a  thousand  suggesfaon^ 
which  Blanch  endeavoured  to  silence,  but  in 
vain,  and  quitting  the  palace,  she  paused  a 
moment  to  gaze  on  the  scene  before  her. 

The  gardens  had  ever  been  her  fir^u^it 
resort,  but  when  glittering  and  brilliant  in  thf^ 
noonday  sun,  or  glowing  with  the  warm  and 
mellow  tints  he  bequeathed  at  his  settipg, 
they  never  appeared  so  beautiful^  so  fairy4ike^ 
to  Blanch,  as  beneath  the  influence  of  a  moon- 
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There  tirad  somel^ing^  indeed^  both  in  their 
farmis^uid  their  colourings  particularly  adapted  to 
Ai*  sweet  and  "  stilly  hour.^^  The  fantastic  out- 
IkHeof -the  evergreens  traced  in  dark  relief  upon 
Aesky^  lent  themselves  to  many  a  vague  and 
poetic  dream^  in  which  fancy  loves  to  in-^ 
dulge^  while  the  liquid  music  of  the  fountains 
fell  soothingly  upon  the  ear.  The  water  spring- 
ing upwards^  caught  the  moonbeams  as  they 
fell,  tossing  them  to  and  fro  in  familiar  sporty 
and  scattering  their  broken  lustre  over  the  whole 
of  the  little  basin.  On  one  side  rose  the  darit 
pile  of  the  buildings  throwing  its  deep  shadow 
on  the  broad  terrace ;  and  on  the  other^  the 
boundary  of  high  trees,  which  even  at  this 
season,  when  stripped  of  their  verdure,  added 
to  the  beauty  of  the  general  effect.  Here  and 
there  too,  under  the  shade  of  some  mournful 
yew,  the  pure  white  urn,  of  graceful  workman- 
ship, caught  the  eye,  looking  like  the  peaceful 
grave  of  the  departed.  But  one  of  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  spot,  was  that  night  re- 
mark{d)le  —  its  summer-like  aspect.  That 
bright  season  might  deck  it  with  those  lovely 
superfluities,  of  which  it  would  be  in  turn  dis- 
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Wflsed  by  winter ;  but  on  a  bri^t  and  genial 
day,  as  the  eye  dvelt  upon  tihe  luzuriant  gnu, 
and  ever-verdant  laurel  and  yew  which  adom  tlu 
border,  it  would  not  have  been  <^i^^i^"l':  to  hare 
cheated  oneself  intu  the  sweet  belief  that  aum- 
mer  was  still  lingering  in  a  spot  so  beautifaL 

The  absence  of  those  lovely  aonga,  vhicb  had 
charmed  Blanch  in  her  earlier  walks,  and  the 
chilliness  of  the  air,  alone  reminded  her  that  the 
sweet  season  had  passed  away.  The  notes  ol 
th^  nightingale  were  exchanged  for  the  ahiill 
booting  of  the  owl,  which,  together  with  the 
baying  of  a  walch-dt^,  and  the  meaanred 
tzead  of  the  sentinels,  alone  broke  the  stiUnesa 
of  the  night. 

Blanch  stood  gaang  for  a  mommt  on  the 
fimntain,  with  her  mind  agitated  by  a  thonsaDd 
eonflicdng  and  opposite  feehngs,  till  the  mdlov 
fame*  of  the  palace  dock,  edtoed  by  the  bells  of 
dw  noghboniing  village,  warned  her  that  the 
r  of  rendezvous  was  arrived.  Traveraii^  the 
a  pafterre,  she  entered  the  lime  avenue,  and 
the  stranger  standing  on  the  af^iointed 


**  I  am  come,"  she  b^an, "  acoradbig  to  your 
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summons^  but  before  I  can  listen  to  one  word^ 
you  must  prove  that  I  am  not  mistaken  in  my 
oonjectures^  by  revealing  .yom*  name/^ 

^  The  name  of  Dmnont,'^  he  replied^  ^^is  not 
unfamiliar  to  you^  at  least  if  I  have  been  rightly 
informed  on  the  subject/^ 

^'  M.  Dmnont  !^^  exclaimed  Blanch^  with  a 
quiet  earnestness  that  at  once  convinced  her 
companion  of  the  depth  of  feeling  which  dictated 
evcary  word.  ^^  Since  the  time  that  I  left  Bor- 
deaoXj  sorrow^doubt^and  disappointment^  have 
been  my  portion;  and  at  the  moment  that  I 
most  need  advice  and  consolation^  there  is  no 
one  to  afford  me  either.  The  melancholy  situa* 
tion  in  which  I  am  placed  alone  induces  me  to 
hazard  a  step  that,  if  discovered,  would  expose 
me  to  undoubted  censure.  We  have  never  met 
before,  but  one,  on  whose  word  I  loved  to  place 
implicit  reliance,  made  you  known  to  me.  I 
appeal  to  your  honour,  to  your  generosity, — 
you  are  dealing  with  a  young  and  inexperienced 
woman^  whose  conduct  must,  and  whose  des^ 
tiny  may^  depend  upon  your  answer.  Let  that 
answer  be  dictated  by  the  strictest  veracity,  let 
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neither  compassion  for  me,  nor  firiendsliip  for 
another^  lead  you  to  withhold  any  part  of  ihe 
truth.  Tell  me/^  she  added^  gs^zing  earnestly  in' 
his  face^  while  the  hope  against  which  she  s^rug- 
gled  cast  a  momentary  beam  over  her  features^ 
^*  Tell  me,  if  I  must  learn  from  his  example,  to 
forget— tell  me  if  I  must  teach  myself  the  hard 
and  bitter  task,  to  consider  William  Clifford 
unworthy  of  my  love  V' 

She  bent  forward  anxiously,  eagerly,  she 
endeavoured  to  anticipate  his  answer,  for  every 
second  appeared  an  hour. 

"  Rather,^^  replied  Dtunont,  "  consider  him 
as  a  redeeming  instance^  in  this  world  of  fiJs<g- 
hood — as  one  who  has  staked  life  and  fortune  in 
the  cause  of  friendship — ^and  who,  surrounded 
by  all  that  could  captivate  and  inthral  the 
heart  of  man,  has  never  wandered,  even  in 
thought,  from  that  vow  which  he  breathed 
to  Blanch  Courtenay,  before  the  voice  of 
a  designing  world  had  taught  her  to  questiofi 
and  mistrust  the  actions  of  William  Clifford!*^  ' 

Oh!  for  words  to  express  the  ecstasy  with 
which  she  listened — the  implicit  faith  which  she 
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placed  in  Dumont's  assertion.  Blanch  had 
heard  the  most  conclusive  evidence  from  Stan- 
ley ;  .:^he  had  read  a  repetition  of  the  inteUigeixce^, 
in  Miss  BeUenden's  letters;  and  yet  an  as^er- 
tipn  from  the  Ups  of  a  stranger,  without  proof, 
w][thout  explanation,  had  the  power  to  produce 
i^istant  conviction.  Fond,  but  blessed  credulity, 
she  shared  Dumont's  indignation,  though  she 
herself  was  its  object,  and,  thanked  him  in  her 
heart  for  the  reproof  his  speech  impUed. 
"  Oh!  repeat  those  words,^^  she  said,  ^^  thaj;  I 
may  Uve  over  again  the  last  few  moments.  I 
did  not  know,  indeed,  I  did  not  know  that  such 
rapture  was  in  store  for  me.  But  let  me  not 
interrupt  you;  set  my  mmd  at  rest— my  heart 
is  nearly  so  already.^' 

"  Lady,^^  said  Dumont,  "  I  scarcely  wonder 
that  your  life  should  be  one  of  disappointment, 
if  you  ^ve  such  prompt  credence  to  the  most 
opposite  assertions ;  but  I,  at  least,  will  not 
deceive  you.  The  detail  of  William  Clifford's 
adventures  in  Paris,  would  be  too  long  for  me 
to  give,  were  I  willing  to  deprive  him  of  the 
pleasure  he  will  experience  in  rels^ting  th^m 
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himself.  With  the  blessing  of  HeareU:  his  ani- 
val  will  be  speedy;  but,  as  yon  demand  the 
whole  truth,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  inform, 
you,  that  the  dangers  and  difiSiculties  in  wiiich: 
he  has  lately  been  involved^  are  not  yet  at  an 
end,  and  there  is  still  a  possibility  of  delay/'- 

Blanch  looked  up,  and  Dumont  hastened  to^ 
reply  to  her  tacit  inquiries.  ^  I  scarcely 
know  how  to  tell  you  that  my  ddiTeranoe 
is  owing  to  William  Clifford,  who  remained 
in  the  dungeon,  which  the  residence  of  a  few 
weeks  longer  would  l^ave  converted  into  my 
tomb.  Do  me  the  justice  to  beUeve^  that  I 
would  never  have  consented  to  this  pkm^ 
had  I  not  been  convinced  of  the  practicabiUty 
of  his  escape.  Should  the  scheme  which  we 
concerted  together  fail,  he  has  a  Mend  at  court, 
who  will  risk  every  thing  to  save  him ; — and,  I 
need  scarcely  tell  you  that,  in  the  last  extremity, 
they  will  willingly  accept  the  exchange  that  I 
shall  offer  in  my  own  person.^' 

^^  But  the  suspense  P'  exclaimed  Blanch,  her 
voice  faltering  as  she  spoke,  ^^  when .  shall  we 
know  how  it  has  ended  ?*' 
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"iSoon/^  replied  her  companion;  ^^many 
days  will  not  elapse  before  I  hear  from  one  to 
whom  William^s  safety  is  as  dear  as  to  you  or: 
to  myself/* 

There  was  a  pause;    and  Blanoh  knew  not 
how  to  clothe  the  inquiry  which  she  longed  to 
make« 
.;  ^^This  friend  at  court/'  she  began^  "is  then 
deeply  interested  in  William's  fate  ?  '* 

Dumont  bent  his  searching  eye  upon  her, 

"You  have  heard/'  he  said,  ^of  Mirabel  de 
Bemay  ? '' 

"Yes/'  replied  Blanch,  with  much  embar- 
rassment ;  "  I  have  heard  of  her  as  one  whom 
the  virtuous  do  not  love." 

As  she  uttered  these  words,  Dumonf  s  counte*^ 
nance  assumed  a  sternness  that  almost  amounted 
to  passion.    His  brow  knit,  and  his  eye  rolled : — ^ 

^^  Cursed ! "  he  cried,  "  be  those  who  invented 
so  gross  a  calumny  against  the  best  and  noblest 
of  her  sex — the  pure,  the  noble,  the  high- 
minded  Mirabel !  When  will  the  vile  and 
worthless  refrain  from  slandering  that  virtue 
and  excellence  of  which  they  are  incapable  ?     If 
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to  watch  over  the  safety  of  others — -if  to  sur- 
mount the  cowardice  of  her  sex^  and  hazafd  ^ 
she  values  in  the  cause  of  benevolence — il  to 
sacrifice  every  interested  and  sel£sh  feeling  for 
the  sake  of  dne  she  loves — ^if  this  be  guilt,  then 
is  Mirabel  de  Bernay  most. culpable !  Tet  stay: 
she  has  committed  another  error ;  one  that  th^ 
pride  of  woman  will  not  pass  lightly  over :  she 
has  stooped  to  love — ^to  centre  the  affections  oJP 
her  whole  heart  on  William  Clifford.  But  do 
not  wrong  her!  that  love  is  as  pure,  and  holy, 
though  not  so  blest,  as  yours.  And  mark  me, 
Blanch  Courtenay,  this  woman,  of  whom  you 
thought  so  lightly,  from  the  day  that  every  hope' 
of  her  young  heart  was  crushed  by  the  discovery 
of  William^s  attachment  to  another— from  fliat 
very  day,  the  whole  energy  of  her  noble  nature 
was  exerted  against  her  own  interests.  Day  by 
day,  and  hour  by  hour,  did  Mirabel  work  un- 
ceasingly  to  restore  William  to  her  rival.  And 
even  while  rejoicing  in  his  presence,  she  scorned 
to  exercise  that  influence  whi^h  her  beauty,  her 
talents,  and  her  devoted  affection  might'  have 
acquired  over  the  heart  of  any  htiman  icing.' 
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/^I  (Ji^tress  yoii/^  he  added^  after  a  pause; 
^f  I  have  spoken  harshly,  perhaps,  and  beg 
ypur  forgiveness ;  but  the  necessity  of  vindicat-^ 
ing  those  two,  whom  I  esteem  the  most  on 
earUi,  appears  so  strange — so — ^^ 

"  Oh,  no !  ^^  interrupted  Blanch ;  ^^  you  have 
spoken  well  and  nobly,  and  I  alone  have  been 
to  blame.  Yet  I  knew  not  what  to  believe,  or 
whom  to  trust.  Alas !  alas  !  my  heart  bleeds  for 
her !  What  consolation  can  there  be  in  store 
for  one  whose  situation  is  so  melancholy  ?^^ 

^^Much!^^  exclaimed  Dumont,  with  calm, 
enthusiasm;  "much,  in  retrospection.  The 
present — the  future- — must  be  blanks  in  her  ex* 
istence :  but  the  glorious  past ! — ^it  will  remain 
a  shining  Ught,  shedding  its  distant  brightness 
over  her  otherwise  sad  and  soUtary  path.'^ 

There  was  another  long  pause,  and  Blanch 
reflecting  that  every  moment  was  precious,  and 
that  she  had  still  much  to  leani,  inquired  of 
Dumont,  by  what  means  he  had  discovered  her 
in  the  crowd,  on  the  preceding  evening. 

"  I  might  reply,'^  he  said,  ^^  by  putting  the 
saine  question  to  yourself.    Nevertheless,^^  he 
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added^  with  a  smile^  *^  I  have  always  found 
William^s  descriptions  true  to  nature ;  but  ev^ 
had  I  no  such  guide,  there  was  a  circumstance 
which  would  instantly  identify  you  in  my  eyes. 
Yesterday  evening  you  wore  a  portrait  studd^ 
with  diamonds,  on  your  bosom.^ 

"  I  did  so,**  she  replied.  ^You  may  have 
perhaps  seen  it  in  William's  possession;  it  is 
the  picture  of  his  modier.'* 

"  That  miniature  P*  exclaimed  Dumont,  sup- 
pressing the  emotion  which  these  associatioHs 
awakened,  ^^  was  painted  at  my  request ;  it  was 
the  pledge  of  one,  who,  as  she  gave  it,  renewed 
the  vow,  which^  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  montlis, 
was  repeated  with  shamdess  fedaehood  in  d» 
ear  of  another.  You,  who  now  possess  it,  who 
have  read  the  inscription  dictated  by  a  false  md 
ephemeral  sentiment,  which  she  dared  to  con- 
found with  that  ^Lalted  passion  of  whidi  her 
nature  was  incapable — ^you,  I  say,  may  blusk  to 
know,  that  one  of  your  own  sex,  and  the  mo- 
ther of  William  Clifford,  should  act  so  bas^ 
by  a  man  whose  whole  heart  was  devoted  to  hier 
from  eariy  youth.    To  you,  Mavguerite,^  he 
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cried^  "may  ererj  error,  every  misfortune  of 
my  after  life  be  ascribed — Ui  you  whose  false- 
hood drove  me  to  seek  foi^tfuhiess  in  that  wide 
world,  whose  promises,  like  your  own,  only  daz- 
2led  to  betray.  Forgive  me  ?^  he  added,  turning 
towards  Bhinch«  "  This  is  a  subject  on  which  I 
never  speak — on  which  I  have  never  spoken  to 
William  Cliffcnrd.  The  first  evening  of  our 
acquaintance  the  resemblance  struck  me  for- 
cibly; and  strange  as  it  may  appear,  I  felt 
an  interest  in  the  son  of  her  whose  memory 
is  hateful  to  me.  But  it  was  his  own  supe- 
rior qualities,  and  noble  dispositicHi,  that 
oemented  the  friendship  founded  on  so  shgfat 
and  unwarrantable  a  basis.  I  have  never 
mentioned  his  mother's  name  to  William 
Clifford,  but  I  have  been  told,  ay,  and  I  beheve, 
and  hope  it,  that  her  life  was  one  of  remorse, 
disappointment,  and  sorrow !  Tour  gentle  na- 
ture,^' he  added,  observing  that  Blanch  was  dis- 
tressed by  his  violence,  ^^  cannot  compass  the 
joy  which  such  an  intelligence  awakened.  Par- 
don mC" — I  have  been  led  to  deviate  from  the 
original  subject  of  our  discourse,  and  yet,  in 
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my  mind^  there  exists  much  a^nity .  betlTfito 
them.^' 

He  changed  his  tone  and  manner^  he  sgff^t 
once  more  cheeringly  of  the  prospect  pfCti^ 
ford^s  speedy  arrival^  and  the  reflection  tiuift,^ 
lover  was^  perhaps^  at  that  moment  in  captiyi^^t 
could  hardly  check  the  joyous  overflowings^ 
of  Blanches  heart.  She  thanked  Dumont,  she 
murmured  a  few  words  of  faint  apology  for  tl^ 
tears  she  could  no  longer  controL 

Her  companion  watched  her  with  Idnd  in^ 
rest.    ^^  I  love  to  see  a  woman  weep/'  he  ssidj^ 
^^  when  her  tears  flowfrom  a  pure  and  warrantaUe . 
source — ^theymust  be  sweet  comforters,  iho9f 
bright  drops  that  gUsten  in  the  moonlighC^3ut 

4 

this  means  of  consolation,  Uke  almost    ev^ry^ 
other,  has  ever  been  denied  me  \" 

^^  Would,'*  exclaimed  Blanch,  ^^  that  it  lay  in 
my  power  to  reward  you  for  all  the  consolatipn 
you  have  afforded  me.  Tell  me,  before  I  g^* 
that  you  acquit  me  of  all  harshness  towards 
that  noble  being,  who  is  far,  far  more  worthy, 
than  myself,  to  be  beloved  by  WilUam  ;  and, 
above  all,  let  me  entreat  you  to  remei^ber 
that  I  rely  on  you  alone  for  intelligence.'' 
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^665  then^^  said  Dumont^  ^^  and  trust  to  me; 
tiiis  suspense  cannot  last  much  longer/' 

They  parted  hastily,  for  the  dock  now  warned 
ilbieai  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 


•*      J.  r 

m  I* 
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Blanch  flew  down  the  walk,  but  as  she  re- 

•  *■.•■ 

tnyceot  her  way  over  the  grass,  she  heard  the 
footsteps  of  a  man  on  the  terrace,  and  her 
heart  beat  quick  and  hard.  She  looked  carefully 
from  behind  the  screen  of  shrubs  which  encircle 
die  grass  parterres,  to  discover  who  it  was,  and, 
to  her  dismay,  she  recognised  Dalmaine.  The 
act  of  drawing  back  hastily  attracted  his  atten- 
tion— ^he  crossed  the  border  and  stood  by  her 

sidft. 

^  This  is  a  cold  night,  and  a  late  hour,"  he 
b^an  in  a  tone  that  induced  her  to  beUeve  she 
was  not  yet  discovered,  ^^  for  a&ir  damsel  to  be 
walking  forth  unattended.'^ 

She  did  not  reply,  except  by  drawing  her 
kood  more  closely  round  her  face,  and  quicken* 
ing  her  pace  towards  the  palaoe.  But  Ixurd 
Daimaine  was  not  so  easily  deterred  from  his 
purpose,  and  he  continued. 

^  She  who  goes  out  alone,  at  this  late  hour, 

VOL.   II.  L 
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to  meet  a  man  whom  she  saw  yesterday  for  tiie 
first  time^  need  not  scruple  to  indulge  such  ah 
old  acquamtance  as  myself^  with  a  few  momimts' 
.  conversation.^' 

As  he  spoke^  he  placed  himself  before  her 
path^  and  Blanch  Ending  that  any  attempt  at 
farther  concealment  would  be  useless^  rej^ed 
at  once : — 

^'  Let  me  pass^  Lord  Dahname ;  another 
time  I  may  justify  my  conduct^  but  this  is  not 
the  moment  or  the  place  to  do  so.*' 

^'  By  Heavens !  it  shall  be/'  he  cried^ei^rly, 
as  he  once  more  shifted  his  position  to  impede 
her  progress.  ^^  Mark  me  well,  aiiy  attempt  to 
quit  this  spot,  until  you  have  accountied  for 
being  here,  will  prove  fruitless." 

^^  I  do  not  merit  such  treatment,"  rejoined 
Blanch,  in  a  tone  of  expostulation,  "  and  inust 
beg  to  remind  you,  that  common  courtesy 
should,  at  all  times,  be  practised  by  a  man  to  a 
woman,  even  though  appearances  may  condaxm 
her  in  his  eyes." 

^^  Not  so,*'  he  replied,  ^^when  you  giveone, 
by  conduct  which  I  will  leave  your  own^heait 
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to  name^  so  great  an  advantage^  you  can  hardly 
expect  me  not  to  use  it — and  whatever  be  the 
consequence  to  you  or  me,  I  repeat,  that  you 
shall  not  leave  this  spot  till  this  is  explained/' 

Thus  saying,  he  laid  his  hand  on  her  wrist, 
mth.  less  gentleness  than  was  usual  to  him, 
and  Blanch  endeavoured  to  disengage  it,  but 
in  vain.  Alarmed  and  agitated  as  she  was,  the 
indignation  which  Dalmaine's  conduct  excited, 
supported  her. 

^^  Release  my  hand.  Lord  Dalmaine  V^  she 
exclaimed,  with  dignity,  ^^  and  tell  me  by  what 
authority  you  pretend  to  question  or  control 
my  actions  ?*' 

.  .^^  Deceitful,  heartless  girl '/'  cried  Dalmaine> 
without  relaxing  his  grasp,  ^^  have  I  been  made 
the  sport  of  your  vanity  for  so  long  a  time,  to 
be  rewarded  by  insult  and  mockery  at  last? 
Have  you  the  effrontery  to  speak  in  this  man- 
ner,  to  one  with  whose  affiection  you  have  so 
basely  trifled  r' 

^^  As  God  is  my  witness  !*'  she  repUed,  with 
deep  emotion,  ^^  I  have  never  trifled  with  the 
affections  of  any  human  being  upon  earth.'' 

l2 
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Blanch  Courtenay/^  exclaimed  her  conojpa- 
nion^  leading  her  a  few  paces  foarward  into-  &e 
open  moonlight^  ^'  ansif^  me,  if  you  hare  the 
slightest  regard  for  that  truth  which  ytia  iEk> 
often  and  so  zealously  uphold^  what  excuse  can 
be  found  for  the  conduct  of  a  woman  whoin^ 
neither  regard  for  herself^  nor  for  him  to  irbei^ 
she  has  plighted  her  tows^  can  withhold  from 
going  out^  in  the  dead  of  night,  to  meet  a  manf 
that^  yesterday^  she  did  not  blush  to  affirm^  was 
an  utter  stranger  P^ 

^  I  am  not  surprised/^  she  repliecl^  ^  tbat 
such  a  proceeding  should  incur  your  eeasjsutt  j 
but,  as  I  have  hitherto  enjoyed  your  good 
opinion,  let  me  entreat  you^  not  only  to  suspend 
your  judgment,  but  also  to  believe,  that  ktve 
for  my  future  husband  alone,  prompted  a  step> 
which  you  would  be  the  last  to  condemn,  were 
I  at  hbertyto  divulge  the  circumstimces  con- 
nected with  it/' 

Dalmaine  heard  her  with  mingled  sorrow  asid 
reienttnent— he  released  her  hand.  ^  Gte,'*'he 
said,  ^*  I  will  detain  you  no  k)hg6(rt;haa4<»  ca^ 
press  my  gratitude  to  one  who  has  undeoetiN»d 
me,  before  it  was  too  late/' 
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His  lip  qiuvared;  and  in  a  tone  of  Utter 
irony  he  added^  ^^  Accept  my  best  thanks  for 
such  an  undoubted  proof  of  affection — for  that 
enthusiastic  love  which  shows  itself  under  a 
novel  and  eccentric  form — '* 

^^  You  wrong  me.  Lord  Dabnaine/^  continued 
Kanch,  whose  suspicion  of  the  truth  had  been 
suddenly  roused  by  his  last  speech ;  ^^  the  day 
I  was  made  acquainted  with  your  sentiments^ 
you  were  informed,  by  my  desire,  of  an  engage-^ 
ment  which  was  contracted  before  I  ever  knew 
3rou^  or  became  the  object  of  an  affection  which 
I  could  not  return.  Yet  beUeve  me,  there  is  no 
dnc^  after  him  who  occupies  my  heart,  that  I 
admire — ^that  I  esteem — ^as  much  as  youi^elf— ^ 
whose  friendship  is  more  precious,  or  whose 
kindness  is  more  valued.  Do  not  say  I  have 
trifled  with  you ;  do  not  beUeve  that  one  who 
loves  as  I  do,  could  be  ungrateful,  or  regard]fis& 
of  your  disinterested  attachment — of  your  for- 
giving and  generous  nature.^' 

She  spoke  with  much  feeling ;  but  her  words 
fell  with  a  sad  and  melancholy  sound  on  Dal» 
maine's  ear.    He  was  silent  for  a  few  seconds^ 
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for  the  blow  he  had  received  was  no  slight  <)il^, 
while  a  thousand  convincing  bircuttistances 
forced  themselves  upon  his  mind^  showing  him 
that  he  had  been  deceived. 

Alas !  how  one  word  can  destroy  that  fabric 
of  hope  and  joy,  in  the  construction  of  which 
so  many  bright  and  blessed  moments  have 
been  passed ;  and  can  scatter  at  our  feet  the 
ruins  of  that  sweet  imaginary  future  which 
femcy  laid  out  for  our  after  home  —  ruins 
that  obtrude  themselves  on  our  view  like  the 
memory  of  the  past,  only  to  aggravate  the 
sorrow  of  to-day. 

^  And  whom/'  Dalmaine  at  length  inquired^ 
^*  did  you  depute  to  inform  me  of  your  previous 
engagement  ? '^ 

"My  father/'  she  replied,  with  a  vagne 
dread;  "  my  father,  who  bore  your  message  to 
myself.'' 

"Blanch,"  said  her  companion,  "we  have 
both   been   cruelly,   shamefully  deceived;    for 

m 

I  —  I  ^as  led  to  believe  you  had  accepted 

me!'^ 

.   Blanch  was  silent,  but  the  blood  of  her  noble 
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race  rose  in  h^r  veins,  as  the  fact  of  hei*  father's 
falsehood  flashed  suddenly  upon  her. 

^  And   my  mother  ?  *'    she   inquired,  hesi-^ 
tatingly. 

"And  your  mother — she  also  lent  herself  to 
this  infamous  deception !  ^* 

"Then,''  cried  the  agitated  girl,  "  then  I  am 
indeed  friendless  and  forsaken ! " 

Do  not  say  so,  Blanch,"  replied  Dalmaine, 
sadly;  "I  will  be  your  friend  and  protector^ 
until  he  who  has  a  right  to  be  both,  arrives  to 
claim  you.  Let  there  no  longer  be  any  mystery 
between  us.  If  your  natural  supporters  fail, 
confide  in  me,  and  you  shall  never  have  cause 
to  repent  it.  Miserable  as  this  intelligence  has 
made  me,  it  is  a  consolation  to  think  that  I  have 

not  been  deceived  in  you. ^Do  not  weep  so 

bitterly,  dearest  Blanch,"  he  added  tenderly ; 
"if  I  am  not  blest  enough  to  add  to  your 
happiness,  do  not  let  me  believe  I  have  caused 
you  any  sorrow.  Lean  on  me,  and  we  will 
return  to  your  home.  You  tremble  sadly — ^I 
feel  your  tears  falling  on  my  hand.     Fear  no- 
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things  Blanch :  my  promise  of  protection  was 
not  lightly  given/' 

They  walked  on  in  silence. 

"May  God  bless  you!''  exclaimed  the  weeping 
Blanch^  as  she  took  leave  of  Dalmaine  at  the 
foot  of  her  turret  staircase.  "  May  God  bless 
you !  and  oh^  may  he  reward  you  for  this  noble 
conduct." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


During  the  course  of  the  next  day,  Blanch 
found  means  to  converse  at  length  with  Dal- 
maine,  whom  she  referred,  for  every  particular, 
to  Dumont,  after  having  explained,  in  a  few 
words,  the  circumstances  which  connected  him 
so  intimately  with  her  betrothed  husband.  She 
intrusted  Dalmsdne  with  some  hasty  lines  for 
the   stranger,  entreating  his  unhmitcd  confi- 

r 

dence  for  the  bearer.  Dalmaine^s  noble  and 
candid  deportment,  the  impretending  manner 
in  which  he  proffered  his  assistance,  and  the 
generous  and  kind-hearted  language  he  held 
with  regard  to  Blanch,  produced  its  natural 
effect  upon  the  mind  of  Dumont.  He  withheld 
nothing  that  might  excite  the  young  nobleman's 

liS 
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interest^  and  letting  him  fort^ei*  into  the  secret 
than  Blanch  herself^  obtained  a  promise  that 
he  would  exert  his  personal  influence  with  the 
king  to  obtain  the  restoration  of  the  Cliflbrd 
estates. 

It  might  be  about  two  days  after  the  adinen- 
ture  in  the  garden^  that  Sir  Philip  Courtenay 
took  his  accustomed  way  towards  the  king's 
writing-doset.  He  was^  however^  checked  in  his 
progress^  and  requested,  by  the  page,  to  await 
his  majesty's  commands  in  the  antechamber. 
This  he  did  for  some  time^  very  patiently 
walking  up  and  down,  examining  every  picture 
in  the  room,  observing  the  hanging  of  the 
curtains,  and  taking  a  careful  8«yrvey  of  4be 
grounds  from  the  window,  till,  wearied  by  >es- 
pectation,  he  at  length  fell  into  a  deep  train  of 
thought,  chiefly  upon  domestic  concerns,  won* 
dering  how  much  longer  Blanch's  patience 
would  hold  out,  and  lulling  himself  into  the 
belief  that  his  plan  would  prove  successful  in 
the  end. 

He  looked  at  his  watch — three  quarters  of  an 
hour  had  ^psed! — ^the  door  opened,  and  the 
mysterious  stranger,  whose  appearance  at  the 
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{theatre  had  caused  ^such  a'  sensatioii,  entered 
th&  roomu  Sir  Philip  <^nsidered  this^  howevciii;;, 
a8>  a; fortunate  incident,  and  approaching  the 
^unkitiQwn  with  a  bland  smile^  had  already  pro- 
pared  some  flattering  speech;,  when,  to  his 
surprise,  the  door  of  his  majesty^s  closet  was 
op^ied,  and  the  stranger,  with  a  slight. inqli^Pr 
•atioa  of  the  head,  passed  on,  without  reiaad;^  ,0^ 
Abservation,  into  the  royal  presence*  >  >/ 

)  Sir  Philip's  meditations  took  a  new  turi),,  ^d 
he  felt  that  unpleasing  sensation  wbiph  the 
busy  aod  the  curious  ever  experience  vb«P* 
any,  Qveut  is  in  agitation,  without  th^^  po^r 
aibility  of  their  interference.  Another,  long 
quarter  of  an  hour  passed,  and  Lord  Pahpaij^e 
entered;  the  room;  Courtenay  received  him 
with  easy  familiarity,  but  the  young  mauifs  de- 
meanour was  cold,  distant,  and  hapghty;  and 
in  a  "few  moments  he  also  receivjed  a  ^um^HHis 
£rom  his  majesty. 

Sir  PhiUp's  vexation  was  now  at  its  .height; 
that  a  private  audience  should  be  granted  tx> 
the  foreigner  was  not  extraordinary^  but  why  so 
younga  man  as  Dalmaine,  one  who  had  never 
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taken  a  leading  part  in  pditics,  iv^lie  lAn^n^ 
be  admitted  to  tiie  oon£eeence>  waa^andf^dsW^ 
oompTeheafiible.  A  Tague  dread:  of  Jiiimii^*^ 
some  involuntary  manner^  forfmt^  tho^'lfing'ra 
good  willy  startled  Sir  Philip  as  it  ros^fb^tie 
him^  and  indeed  his  suspicions  appear^  <C|on- 
firmed  by  Dalmaine's  manner,  whiob^  jiu^i^ 
firom  his  own  feelings,  was  pecuUaily.  adapted 
to  those  whose  favour  was  on  the^deciinie. 
Added  to  these  pleasurable  refiectiooiQi-i  &t 
baronefs  curiosity  was  wrought  to  a)  pitch  of 
irritability,  while  the  conference  in  Aeiiurat 
room  was  carried  on  in  a  most  tantalising' tone 
of  voice.  He  fancied  he  could  detect /when-tto 
discourse  took  an  explanatory  or  persuastve 
turn,  but  not  a  word  reached  his  ear.  At  length 
he  heard  the  chairs  pushed  aside,  he  heard 
steps  advancing,  and  a  hand  laid  upos  Ite  Jock 
of  tibe  door,  then  a  fine  clear  voice  uttered  ^these 
words,  to  which  Courtenay  listened  in  breathless 
anxiety.  :.  :.    i :  , 

^^  I  receive  your  majesty's  promise  as<  an 
indemilification  for  all  I  may  have. done,  bnd 
8uff(n'ed«     Henceforth  I  mingle  no  morei  in  thus 
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#6r}d^8  politios.  I  leave  a  scene  where  I  have 
acted  a  busy  and  a  painfid  part,  but  ^th  one 
gre»t  satis&ction:  I  have  found  friendship  in 
o^e  man^  and  generosity  in  another,  and  above 
all^'  I  have  found  gratitude,  even  in  a  monarch/i 
The  door  opened^  and  the  foreigner,  followed 
by  Dalmaine,  passed  through  the  room,  slightly 
acknowledging  Sir  Philip  as  they  did  so.  To 
csrowB  the  baronefs  mortification,  the  pagi^ 
informed  him^  in  their  hearing,  that  his  majesty 
iDOUld  not  admit  any  one  else  during  the  te^ 
mainder  of  the'  day.  Disappointed  and  crestt 
falk%  Sir  Philip  returned  to  his  own  apartments^ 
and  as  he  did  so,  beheld  the  two  others  walking 
ana  in  arm,  engaged  in  a  most  animated  disr 
cussidn. 

'r  i  •F  ^*  T*  1*  I*  •!•  _  •^ 

Leaving  Sir  Philip  to  digest  his  vexation  at 
leknire,  we  must  not  only  transport  the  reader 
once  more  to  the  shores  of  France,  but  even 
lead  him  back  to  the  memorable  day  pf  Du*- 
mont's  escape. 

The  i^ades  of  evening  had  already  invested 
the  earth,  but  darkness,  utter  darkness,  had  for 
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some  hours  filled  the  solitary  dungeoin  in  wHich 
William  Clifford  was  oonfined«^  His^natm 
daring  and  sanguine  temperament  hadeffeetu^ 
ally  sustained  him^  during  the  peiiod  ofv^sci^* 
pense  which  intervened  from  the  departure  of 
Dumont,  till  the  appointed  moment  when  the 
second  escape  was  to  be  attempted.  But  when 
the  struggle  was  over,  when  the  criesof  ihe 
gaoler  brought  several  comrades,  to  hisiassist- 
ance,  and  Clifford,  though  striving  for  a  moment 
with  all  the  courage  of  despair,  was  overpowered 
by  numbers — when  boimd  by  the  Ixeaviest 
fetters  which  that  abode  of  oppression  affoarded^ 
and  with  his  arms  tightly  pinioned^  he.  was 
dragged  from  the  cell  which  Dumont  had:.ocou->- 
pied,  and  thrust  into  a  lower  and  a  smaller 
dungeon,  there  to  remain  until  the  regent^s 
pleasure  should  be  known — ^then  did :h%.inr 
deed,  experience  sensations  hitherto  *  totally 
unfiamiliar  to  him.  He  stood  in  utter:  darkness^ 
! — but  what  was  darkness  to  him,  save  that  tbe 
moments  appeared  to  crawl  more  heavily  in  the 
absence  of  all  light>  and  that  every  nu>ment>. as 
it  passed,  brought  a  fresh  pang  to  hits  heart)? 
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Mis  plan  had  failed — that  plan  on  which 
eveiy  thibg  had  been  staked;  and  the  dis^ 
corery  had  been  so  speedy^  that,  in  all  pron 
bdbdUty,  Dumont  himself  would  not  escape 
detection.  Blanch !  his  faithful  Blanch,  too, 
who  was  at  that  moment  braving  her  &thei^s 
wrath  for  his  sake-*-- Blanch  !  who  would  know 
t^t  her  letter  had  been  dehvered,  and  would 
attribute  his  silence  to  a  different  cause^*-might 
she  Jiot  be  driven  at  length  to  listen  to  the  suit 
erf  another,  and  obey  her  father,  and  avesige 
what  she  might  well  consider  her  slighted  loye, 
at  the  same  moment  ?  And  Mirabel !  The  re* 
flections  conned^ed  with  her  were  doubly  bitter> 
for  regret  was  mingled  with  apprehension  oh 
her  account.  He  reproached  himself  for  not 
having  sufficiently  exerted  the  influence  he 
possessed,  by  engaging  her  to  provide  for  her 
own  safety  in  the  manner  he  had  at  first  pro^ 
posed.  Yet  a  single  moment's  consideration 
might  have  convinced  him  that  the  attempt 
wo\dd  have  been  unsuccessful,  however  fre- 
quently, and  however  pressingly,  it  had  been 
urged;    But  his  mind  was  in  no  state  to  reason 
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clearly.  William  knew  her  well  inde^^  'hot 
that  knowledge  alarmed  him  the  mofe^  Had 
her  resolution  been  weaker,  her  affection  less, 
firm,  the  first  impulse,  at  least,  might  have  l>een 
to  ensure  her  own  pardon ;  but  could  William 
have  overheard  every  syllable  that  had  i>assed 
between  her  and  the  regent^  his  judgmei^t  of , 
her  conduct  could  not  have  been  more  correct. 

He  foresaw  every  thing,  indeed,  that  ^ 
painful.     He  felt  convinced  that  the  Duke. of. , 
Orleans  would  not  lose  that  opportunity  to  visit 
her  pride  severely  upon  her  head.    He  dreaded 
to  think  of  the  ordeal  to  which  her  high  spirit  .^ 
and  her  noble  heart  would  be  subjected^. and, 
above  all,  he  shuddered  at  the  thought  that  tiie 
intensity  of  her  grief  might  betray  that  secret 
which  she  had  so  long  and  so  carefully  cjonr  ^ 
cealed,  and  expose  her  to  the  scorn  of  a  de-. 
praved  prince  and  a   Ubertine  court.      How 
those  feelings,  naturally  liable  to  excitement^,  , 
would  stand  such  fearful  trials^  he  could,  not 
picture  to  himself;  but  one  thing  at  least  was  . 
certain,  Mirabel  de  BemsQr  could  never  be  in- 
active at  such  a  moment,  and  any  exertion  on 
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her  party  he  saw  but  too  clearly^  would,  in  all 
proDabuity,  prove  fetal  to  both.     Whichevdr 

f^  f  "1  ■♦"■■  f    '    ■  ■■  ■     *  % 

way  he  torned  to  look,  misery  to  himself  and 
those  he  loved  best  met  his  eyes.  Every  thing 
was  despair !    The  thought  of  speedy  death  to 

one  for  whom  life  still  possessed  every  charm,^ 

■J  *''*';  -- '* 

was  not  rendered  more  grateful  by  the  reflec-^ 

lidn  that  that  death  would  be  ignominious — ^if 

such  a  term  could  ever  be  applied  to  the  death 

of  the  noble  and  the  good.      But  no !    the 

block,  £he  axe,  the  headsman,  the  gaping  mul-  ' 

titude,   are   but  mere  accessories;  it  is  the 

inward   feeling   that   makes    the    hero,    even'^ 

though  chance  may  rob  his  name  of  the  glory 

•       '  •  " ""'. '." 

which  it  merits. 

The    scaBbld !      How   many  instances   are 

there  upon  record  where  those,  whom  tyranny 

and  oppression  have  selected  as  their  victims, 

have  made  the  scaffold  as  brilliant  a  field  for 

intrepidity,   as    that    on    which    the   warrior    ' 

breathes  his  last,  with  the  shout  of  victory 

in  his  dying  ear,  and  the  laurels  of  fame  already 

descending  upon  his  chilly  brow !    But  Clifford' 

could  not  argue  thus.     If  he  died,  he  died  in  a 
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private  causcj  without  any  of  tho^e  stirriiig 
incidents  which  would  ensure  his  name  an 
honourable  place  upon  the  page  of  history. 
Far  from  it — ^he  well  knew  there  was 'no  one 
in  the  world  beside  Dumont  who  would  regard^ 
in  a  favourable  lights  the  sacrifice  he  bad  made. 
If  he  died^  would  not  his  very  memory  be 
hateful  to  Blanch— would  she  not  say,  witii 
truth,  under  the  very  best  view  of  the  case — 
that  love  had  been  subservient  to  friendship.; 
that  the  life  of  Dumont  had  been  more 
precious  in  his  sight  than  the  happinc^ss  he 
professed  to  covet  ?  And  the  report  of  his 
attachment  to  Mirabel,  which  must  have 
reached  her  —  what  must  be.  the  stain  it 
would  leave  upon  his  memory  in  her  eyes? 
Who  could  then  undeceive  her — ?who  then 
convince  her  that  William's  heart  had  never 
faltered  in  its  truth?  Death,  merely  as 
death,  Clifford  feared  as  Utde  as  any  man,  but 
that  which  was  in  store  for  him,  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  raise  any  feelings  but  those  of  disgust 
within  his  mind. 
.   We  mourn  the  fate  of  those,  who  at  an  wly 
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Bge^  are  borne  to  the  tomb  by  some  fatal  disease, 
jtist  at  the  period,  when  life  wears  its  most 
promising  colours;  but  the  progressive  decay 
bf  the  frame,  the  kind  and  soothing  attentions 
of  those  who  surround  the  dying  bed,  all  con- 
duce to  the  gradual  resignation  of  the  mind,  and 
the  preparation  of  the  soul  for  its  departure. 
Not  so  the  sudden  doom,  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced by  a  fellow  mortal,  which  in  an  in- 
stant snaps  asimder  the  myriad  ties  that  bind 
us  to  life,  in  the  spring  of  youth  and  vigour. 
Cliflford  beheved  that  in  .the  eyes  of  heaven  the 
deed  he  had  done  w^ould  prove  acceptable ;  he 
had  beheld  the  victim  of  injustice  (for  such 
had  he  ever  considered  Dumont)  a  being  whom 
he  loved,  and  honoured,  sinking  beneath  the 
horrors  of  prolonged  captivity,  and  he  had 
stretched  out  a  hand  to  save  him ;  but  in  the 
disturbed  state  of  his  mind,  even  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  acted  nobly,  could  not 
sustain  him.  Philosophy,  nay  the  only  true, 
the  only  lovely  philosophy;  that  religion  to 
which  Clifford  had  ever  had  recourse  in  former 
trials,  seemed  now  to  forsake  him.    There  was 
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a  heavy  lassitude  upon  hini^  an  entire 
pression,  his  heart  had  lost  its  buoyanoy^  hiil 
spirit  its  elasticity.  Tlie  exdtement  he  had 
undergone,  the  failure  of  his  long  dieridied 
scheme,  the  disappointment^  the  extinction  of 
all  his  hopes,  every  thing  combined  to  jreigh 
him  down,  to  overpower  him,  to  prostrate  soul 
and  body.  After  standing  for  more  than  oil 
hour  in  contemplation,  if  that  could  be  Called 
oontemplation,  which  was  agony  and  confusion; 
he  resolved  to  walk  across  the  dungeon  to  a 
frpot  where  the  light  of  the  gaoler's  lantern  had 
shown  him  a  stone  seat^  but  he  forgot  how  he 
was  boimd.  The  chain  round  his  ancles  was 
too  short  to  admit  the  usual  free  movement  of 
his  limbs,  and  as  he  attempted  to  advance,  he 
fell,  dashing  his  head  against  the  stone  pave- 
ment. He  struggled  up  and  seated  himself  on 
the  block  of  stone,  which  had  borne  many  of  his 
unhappy  predecessors,  but  bodily  pain  was  now 
added  to  mental  anguish,  his  head  swam  and 
he  fell  fainting  on  the  floor  of  the  dimgeon* 

How  long  a  time  had  elapsed  he  had  not  the 
remotest  idea,  when  the  sounds  of  footsteps. 
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aii4  the  withdrawing  of  bolts  recalled  him  to 
QQiispiouaness.  Clifford  reqxiired  no  other  in- 
^^entive  to  exertion^  than  the  knowledge  of  the 
4a|i&factik)n  which  his  oppressors  would  de-^ 
live  from  the  sight  of  his  despair.  He  rose 
wi|li  difficulty^  and  prepared  to  meet  the  person 
H^rho  was  abcxot  to  enter  vfidi  composure^ 
There  was  a  charm  indeed  in  the  rusty  grinding 
of  the  bolts,  for  in  Clifford's  eyes,  any  event 
wpiiild  be.  preferable  to  the  dreadful  time  he  had 
lately  passed^  Still  it  was  an  awful  moment^ 
^r<  death  and  torture  might  tread  upon  tb^ 
heel^.of  those  wjxo  were  now  entering. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


The  door  was  at  length  opened^  and  two 
gaolers  entered^  tlie  first  of  whom  bore  a 
lantern^  with  which  he  scrutinized  the  pri- 
soner's countenance  for  a  motnent^  and  then 
bade  him  follow.  William  had  of  course  nei- 
ther the  power  nor  the  inclination  to  disobey; 
and  after  threading  innumerable  passages,  he 
foTuid  himself  in  a  large  square  room,  which 
was  set  apart  for  the  examination  of  prisoners. 
The  governor  was  pacing  up  and  down,  with 
a  far  different  expression  from  the  smilii^ 
urbanity  with  which  he  had  greeted  the  Ba- 
ronne  de  Bemay  at  the  gate  of  the  chateau. 
On  the  other  side,  with  some  show  ol  state^ 
was  seated  one  of  those  officers  of  law,  or  ptAsty 
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judges,  termed  the  maitres  de  requites.  Be- 
hind a  small  table  sat  his  secretary;  and 
beside  him  the  witnesses,  some  of  whom  bore 
evident  marks  of  Cliflford^s  resistance.  The 
man  of  law^s  comitenance  was  shrewd  and 
fierce,  and  it  brightened  on  the  entrance  of 
the  yomig  Englishman,  as  if  in  anticipation  of 
pleasure  of  some  kind  to  be  derived  from  the 
•exercise  of  his  functions.  He  gazed  steadily 
upon  the  prisoner  for  a  moment  or  two,  and 
tinen,  with  a  stem  and  contracted  brow,  he 
said, 

^^  It  is  needless  to  inform  you  of  the  cause 
for  which  you  are  summoned,  or  of  the  charge 
which  is*  now  preferred  against  you.  The 
providential  discovery  of  the  base  and  hateful 
copspiracy,  in  which  you  have  so  long  he&i 
impUcated,  the  failure  of  the  ill-conceiyed  and 
ill-executed  scheme,  which,  in  conjunction  with 
others^ — —^^  he  paused,  and  repeated  the  word^ 
throwing  a  strong  emphasis  into  his  tone, — 
^'  otheiis,  whose  peculiar  position  should  have 
deterred  from  treasonable  practices :  — -  the 
f^Uurey^^  as  1  before  observed,  of  your  mutual 
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mheraey  has  this  dmy  nb|ectod  \mA  ci  ]PM 
to  the  extareme  penally  ot  the  laJir;  md  Ina 
highness,  whose  name  is  synonymous  viA 
justice  and  equity  t  has  inyested  ms  iridk  Ml 
power  to  examine  into  the  motives  which 
prompted  you  to  so  flagrant  a  bveaeh  of  tiusiS 
duties  you  necessarily  owe  to  thia  oooHtxy:  it 
which  you  reside.  The  Dolce  of  Qilmi% 
whose  clemency  you  have  already  reason  id 
know  is  ever  willing  to  aflPord  ojqportanity)  for 
defence  and  exculpation,  neTertbekMra^  has 
conmianded  me  to  inform  you,  that  the  iHif^b^ 
est  deviation  firom  a  fidthful  staliemeni«>f  Autt% 
the  slightest  attempt  at  withholding  oiie.paff^ 
tide  of  the  truth,  will  not  only  dvmw  xbwn 
upon  you  the  speedy  execution  of  the  ultwnate 
punishment  assigned  by  law  to  such.ofiiBnoesj 
but  may  beforehand  lead  to  that  teniUb-and 
ignominious,  but  necessary  means  of  eztnetung 
the  truth/^ 

He  dropped  his  voice,  as  if  his  own  snind 
werc^  filled  with  a  painfal  sensalioa  of  awe,  at 
the  allusion  to  the  torture  which  fae  wa»  finned 
to  make,  but  William's  features^  ieoording^-lD 


Af  ilQiniawild'iii^eh  he  bad  imposed  oxn  tbem^ 
Jtetiftfl^  not  the  shadow  of  a  change^  It  w^ 
JHlee^  wpaderful  how  his  ever-varying  couii- 
g^aAm  eould  assume^  for  bo  long  a  tiine»  a 
^tamctiar  of  cold  and  calm  indifference.  Hje 
iististted  attentively^  but  with  perfect  tranquil- 
Mtc^r  91dA  his  demeanour  could  never  have  led 
JHiy^idiie  to  divine  the  subject  of  the  discourse 
t0  whi«h  he  gave  ear. 

-lllie  speaker^  whose  aim  was  evidently  by 
mi^  means  or  another  to  inspire  an  awe  that 
ifi^^ed  upon  terror^  was  disappointed  at  the 
mmS.  effect  his  words  produced  upon  the 
peni^oner. 

tif^^'Advwice'/^  he  said,  raising  his  tone. 
V  >y^iu  are  accused  of  having  aided  and  abetted 
the  escape  of  one  of  the  principal  prisoners 
of  jstate,  with  whom  you  have  been  in  constant, 
tibM>ugh  clandestine  correspondence,  for  several 
months  past.  Indeed,  since  the  autumn  of 
last  year,  at  Bordeaux,  when  imder  the  lax 
and  unwarrantable  government  of  the  late 
General  de  Brissac,  you  were  admitted  to  coi|^ 
staut  interviews  with  the  piispner  called  Du- 

VOL.    II.  M 
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mont^  you  there,  it  is  proved^  commenced 
that  system  of  treasonable  communication 
which  you  have  since  carried  on  in  Paris. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  generous  hospitality 
of  the  royal  family,  you  have  most  dishonour^ 
ably  played  the  spy  upon  their  words  and 
actions,  and  conveyed  to  the  prisoner  in  Vin- 
cennes,  those  details  which  might  conduce  to 
the  success  of  his  treasonable  purposes/' 

The  mattre  de  requites  paused,  after  having 
thus  announced  to  Clifford  the  charge  against 
him ;  and,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  he  fixed 
his  keen  and  searching  eyes  upon  the  prisoner, 
inquiring  if  he  had  any  thing  to  reply  ? 

^^  Undoubtedly,'*  said  WiUiam,  with  perfect 
composure,  ^^by  asserting  that  the  statement 
you  have  made  is  totally  without  foundation !'' 
The  magistrate  shook  his  head,  and  wished 
from  his  heart,  the  prisoner  might  be  able  to 
prove  it  clearly.  He  then  proceeded,  however, 
to  recapitulate  the  accounts  which  he  bad  re- 
ceived from  the  governor,  gaolers,  and  senti- 
nels, of  the  first  visit  which  William  had  paid, 
in  company  with  the  Baronne  de  Bemay ;  and 
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the  second^  which  had  terminated  in  the  escape 
of  ^Dumont^  and  the  detention  of  CUfford,  to 
whom  he  once  more  applied  for  an  explanation 
of  the  separate  motives^  which  induced  the 
baronne  and  himself  to  be  guilty  of  an  act  of 
treason. 

^^  I  have  made  up  my  mind/'  replied  Clifford, 
with  quiet  firmness^  '^  not  to  reply  to  anoth<^ 
question  that  is  proposed.  There  are  some 
facts  of  which  you  are  in  possession,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  witnesses  may  be  said  to 
corroborate  one  part  at  least,  of  the  accusa- 
tion; but,  as  to  the  motives  which  actuated 
me,  or  the  means  by  which  I  entered  the 
prison,  my  intention  is  to  maintain  a  silence 
that  neither  argument,  entreaty,  nor  menace, 
can  ever  induce  me  to  break  I" 

This  indeed  was  the  course  which,  from  the 
first  moment  of  reflection,  William  had  deter- 
mined to  pursue.  Entirely  ignorant  of  all  thsit 
had  passed  with  regard  to  Mirabel,  he  judged 
that  any  interest  he  displayed  in  her  behalf, 
any  chance  word  that  he  might  drop,  even  in 
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his  anxiety  to  exculpate  ber,  might  prorevs 
means^  in  the  hands  of  his  judges^  for  the  ndn 
of  both.  Convinced,  at  the  same  time^  that  in 
one  way  or  another,  her  energies  woidd  be 
exerted  for  herself  and  him,  he  dreaded  by  any 
rash  admission,  or  denial,  to  overturn  anysysr 
tern  of  policy  which  she  might  have  found 
practicable  on  the  occasion.  He  well  knew 
how  expert  the  French  lawyers  had  ever  proved 
themselves  in  entangling  and  perplexing  their 
victims;  and  in  silence  he  believed  there  was 
the  best,  the  only  safeguard  against  their  snares. 
He  M^as  not  blind  to  the  probable  otid  terrible 
consequences;  yet  (the  proceedings  of  Mirabel 
out  of  the  question)  there  was  at  all  eveiito<me 
subject  on  which  he  was  reserved -nev^  to 
throw  the  faintest  Ught,  namely,  tjie  destination 
of  Dumont;  and  such  a  determination  be: ^11 
knew  might  be  visited  with  the  sevebreisst .  in- 
flictions. 

William  Clifford  wais  not  a;  man  to  falter  in 
the  career  which  he  had  once  conamenced,  ^rald, 
endeavouring  to  banish  frdtoi  his  mind,  those 
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liarrowing  and  unnerving  thoughts  to  which  he 
had  so  lately  been  a  prey,  he  now  stood  boldly 
forward  to  meet  his  fate. 

No  sooner  had  he  concluded  the  last  speech, 
than  the  magistrate  glanced  from  him  to  the 
gOTernor,  with  an  air  of  astonishment,  and  even 
i«f  compassion,  which  neither  of  those  to  whom 
die  look  was  directed,  perhaps,  believed  to  be 
very  sincere. 

^^  Young  man,''  continued  the  judge,  in  a 
Jow,  but  distinct  and  impressive  tone,  "  while 
there  is  yet  time,  do  not  sacrifice  the  chance 
>of  life  to  obstinacy  and  pride.  That  erring, 
but .  repentant  creature,  whose  bhnd  devotion 
instigated  her  to  become  an  accompUce '' 

William,  with  difficulty,  suppressed  the  in- 
^dignation  which  such  a  mention  of  Mirabel  de 
iBemay  excited;  yet  the  momentary  flash  that 
burst  from  his  eye  was  not  lost  upon  any  of 
his  companions,  and  the  judge  proceeded. — 

"The  Baronne  de  Bernay,  then,  for  it  is 
ineedless  any  longer  to  conceal  a  name,  alas! 
/but  too  well  known  on  this  fatal  occasion,  has, 
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in  a  private  interview  granted  her  by  the  Duke 
of  Orieans^  folly  acknowledged  her  part  in  the 
affiedr^  given  some  due  to  the  route  which  the 
late  prisoner  was  to  pursue ;  confessed  that  it 
was  owing  to  your  subdety  alone  that  she  was 
betrayed  into  a  breach  of  that  duty  which  she 
owes  to  her  monarch  and  her  country^  and 
casting  herself  upon  the  duke's  mercy^  has 
obtained  the  promise  of  pardon^  for  which  she 
so  humbly  sued.  That  pardon  cannot,  how- 
ever^ be  ratified^  or  even  secured  in  any  way^ 
imtil  your  testimony  corroborates  the  £EU!ts 
whidi  she  has  stated^  and  until  you  have^  by 
your  confession^  disclosed  oAers^  which  are 
even  more  essentiaL  The  course  which  the 
baronne  has  pursued  is  open  to  you^  it  may 
possibly  be  attended  with  like  success;  and 
the  first  step  towards  such  a  proceedings  is  to 
point  out  clearly  the  spot  in  which  the  late 
prisoner  lies  concealed.  My  secretary  will 
transcribe  your  confession;  and  I  myself  will 
instantly  return  to  Pyuria  to  inform  the  regent 
of  your  submission^  and  that  you  now  rely^  in 
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humble  hope,  upon  the  effects  of  his  gracious 
clemency^  and  await  the  announcement  of  his 
royal  pleasure/^ 

^^  I  thank  you/^  replied  William,  coldly,  "  for 
the  interest  you  profess  in  my  behalf;  but  per- 
mit me  to  say  that  I  doubt,  nay,  I  will  venture 
to  contradict,  the  information  you  have  received 
with  regard  to  the  Baronne  de  Bemay.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  whatever  steps  that  lady  has  thought 
fit  to  take  in  a  matter  that  so  little  concerns 
her,  cannot  have  the  slightest  influence  over 
my  proceedings ;  and  I  repeat,  once  more 
positively  repeat,  that  I  am  resolved  not  to  an- 
swer another  question  of  any  kind  whatsoever/^ 

"  Not  answer  another  question  !'*  echoed  the 
magistrate,  sternly ;  ^^  are  you  aware  how  many 
significations  may  be  applied  to  that  small  word 
question  ?  Question,'^  he  again  repeated,  in  a 
bitter  tone,  "there  are  some  questions  which 
compel  replies  V  He  looked  CUfford  full  in 
the  face  as  he  spoke,  while  the  gaoler  and  the 
witnesses  exchanged  several  glances  of  intelli- 
gence^'  But  at  that  moment  the  governor 
strode  across  the  room,  and  whispered  for  an 
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.  ■»  ■  l  r    :      ; 

instant  to  him,  on  wjiose  word  hwg  the  fate, of 
CUfford. 


■».-■-•      .'t'-t      t' 


The  governor  was  of  no  gentle  natur/5,,^^AjC- 
customed  for  many  years  to  sights .  of  ^e^Lti}^ 
and  deeds  of  crueltyt  and  constrained,  from 
the  office  which  he  held,  to  witness  daily  spme 
dreadful  scene,  his  heart  became  gradually 
caUous ;  but  he  had  been  a  soldier,  and  thcpr^ 
still  remained  a  latent  spark  of  chivalrpus  feel- 
ing in  his  breast.  The  manly  deportment,  of 
the  yoimg  foreigner,  when  standing  upon  the 
brink  of  death  and  torture,  had  excited  h^ 
earnest  admiration,  perhaps,  because  h^  j(iancied 


I    » •/ < 


his   own   conduct  woidd    have    been    similar 


■...V£ 


under  the  same  circumstances.  He.  watched 
Clifford  with  a  vigilant  eye;  he,  saw,  that  the 
only  word  which  touched  him  nearly  was  the 
name  of  the  woman,  whom  he  doubtless  loved  ! 
He  beheld  him  in  the  pride  of  youth,  and  saw, 
finishing  out  from  his  noble  countenance,  aU^ 
those  high  feelings  which  ever  find  an  echo  in 
a  soldier^s  heart.  He  pictured  to  himself  the 
prisoner  stretched  upon  the  rack,  endurijpg 
those  pangs,  of  which  description  cai^  famish 
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ho  id^^  and  then  borne  away  in  the  rude  arms 
of  the  gaoler,  with  the  powerful  limbs,  and 
majestic  form,  reduced  to  those  of  a  mangled 

r  • 

bleeding  cripple.  He  had  often  witnessed  such 
sceines  as  these  with  perfect  composure;  but 
He'  had  never  experienced  a  similar  interest  in 
any  prisoner.  The  fascination  which,  under 
different  forms,  had  at  once  won  upon  the 
regard  of  De  Brissac,  and  Dumont,  of  Blanch, 
and  of  Mirabel,  had  worked  its  way  to  the 
obdurate  heart  of  the  governor  of  Vincennes, 
He  conversed  with  the  magistrate,  in  a  low 
tone,  for  some  moments,  apparently  urging, 
lurguing,  and  even  entreating,  and  at  length  he 
succeeded,  for  his  companion  rose,  and,  ap- 
proaching  CliflFord,  he  said, 

"  In  pursuance  with  the  governor's  wishes, 
you  are  to  be  reconducted  to  your  dungeon, 
there  to  remain  for  the  space  of  three  hours. 
During  that  time  you  will  have  opportunity  for 
reflection ;  and  let  me  earnestly  recommend  to 
your  notice,  that  the  consequences  which  must 
follow  your  present  line  of  conduct  are  matter 
for  no  light  consideration/* 

m3 
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He  was  then  led  back  to  hia,  cell ;  but  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  had  not  elapsed  before  the 
governor  again  stood  by  his  side^  and  with 
many  an  expression  of  interest,  urged  him  to 
avert  the  fate  that  menaced  him.  Clifford  was 
not  insensible  to  the  kindly  feeling  which  the 
officer  displayed,  even  while  he  resisted  every 
argument  in  favour  of  confession.  He  thanked 
him  warmly^  gratefully;  he  assured  him  that 
the  knowledge  of  one  human  being's  sympathy 
would  strengthen  him.  He  owned  that  the 
prospect  of  torture  was  almost  unbearable ;  but 
he  believed,  he  trusted,  that  his  conduct  woidd 
not  disgrace  him  in  the  dreadful  triaL  He 
inquired  if  it  were  probable  that  he  would  die 
under  the  infliction;  and  earnestly  entreated 
the  governor,  at  all  events,  to  claim  possession 
of  the  ring  which  they  had  taken  from  his 
finger,  and  the  broken  chain  and  portrait^  which 
had  been  concealed  in  his  bosom. 

^^  Save  them,^'  he  said,  ^^  firom  the  hands  of 
the  executioner;  and  if  I  die,  let  them  be 
conveyed  to  the  Baronne  de  Beniay,  with  my 
blessing,  and  my  entreaty  that  those  to  whom 
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they  originally  belonged  will  keep  them^  and 
value  diem  for  my  sake/' 

'"'^  You  may  trust  me/'  replied  the  governor, 
feeling  some  embarrassment  under  the  unusual 
port  which  he  found  himself  enacting,  '*  your 
wishes  shall  be  complied  with;  and  since/'  he 
added,  with  his  hand  upon  the  door,  ^^  since  my 
advice  is  thrown  away  upon  you,  and  that  I 
fear  there  is  no  chance  of  your  escaping,  tell  me 
if,  in  any  other  way  compatible  with  my  duty, 
1  ean  furth^  serve  you."  CUfford  wrung  his 
hand. 

'^  I  have  but  one  more  wish,"  he  said ;  "  T^ 
the  Baronne  de  Bemay  my  memory  is  in  her 
handis;  tell  her  it  is  my  wish,  my  last  prayer, 
that  she  would  go  to  England:  she  will  under^ 
stand  me."  He  sighed.  ^^  I  talk  as  if  I  were 
convinced  of  her  safety,"  he  added ;  ^^  tell  me, 
governor,  only  one  word,  do  you  beUeve  the 
assertions  of  the  magistrate  with  regard  to  that 
lady  ?"  The  governor  shook  his  head,  and  was 
silent :  Clifford  advanced  a  few  steps.  ^^  Let 
me  know,"  he  exclaimed,  in  an  appeaUng  tone, 
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*^  if  but  a  moment  before  I  die^  let  me  know 
that  she  is  in  safety/' 

The  governor  moyed  towards  the  dooty  but  he 
tamed  once  more^  and  gazed  upon  the  prisoner 
with  earnest  compassion.  ^^  Nature  did  not  intend 
you/'  he  said  at  lengthy  ^^  to  die  so  vile  a  death/' 

He  left  the  oell^  and  William  Clifford  was  again 
alone.  His  mind  was  calmer;  the  severe  and 
cnidden  struggle  had  wrought  a  more  complete 
victory  than  he  at  first  dared  to  hope  for^  wad 
the  unexpected  sympathy  which  the  governor 
evinced^  had  inclined  his  heart  to  gentlor  £Bel* 
ings.  Hope^  too^  had  sprung  up^  even  in  the 
midst  of  gloom ;  he  believed  that  the  governor 

.would  inform  him,   before  it  was  toa  kte,  of 

• 

the  safety  of  Mirabel,  and  indeed  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  think  that  the  r^^nt  would 
sacrifice  that  young  and  lovely  girL.  She  would 
go  to  England — she  would  bear  his  last  gift  to 
Blanch  Courtenay,  and  (if  he  knew  her)  she 
would  clear  him  firom  every  imputation  of  false- 
hood and  inconstancy,  even  at  the  risk  of 
humbling  herself  in  the  eyes  of  a  rival*   -; 
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* 

-  It  wftar  a  sad  hope,  but  still  it  was  a  hope ; 
and,  in  some  measure  consoled  by  these  reflec- 
tions,  Clifford  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  awful 
fete,  wbich^  in  all  probability,  awaited  him^^he 
strove  to  banish  every  idea  of  the  possibility  of 
reprieve  or  pardon — ^and,  earnestly  entreating 
forgiveness  for  all  his  errors,  he  cast  himself  in 
humble  reliance  upon  the  mercy  of  Heaven.  He 
remiuned  in  prayer  until  he  was  reconducted  to 
the  hall,  w;here  he  was  met  by  the  magistrate, 
who  had  laid  aside  all  the  pomp  of  his  former 
manner,  and  now  spoke  in  a  low  and  hurried 
tone,  while  he  pointed  with  his  hand  to  a  door 
guarded  by  two  sentinels, 

^^  Are  you  prepared,^^  he  inquired,  ^^  to  make 
a  voluntary  confession  ?^' 
•  /^  I  have  before  informed  you,'^  replied  Clif*- 
fard,  ^^  of  my  determination  to.be  silent  Pf 

The  magistrate  made  a  sign  to  the  governor, 
who,  with  visible  reluctance,  gave  the  word  tp 
the  sentineb  to  advance.  At  the  same  moment 
,two  gaolers  stepped  forward  for  the  purpose  of 
knocking  off  the  fetters  with  which  Clifford 
was  bound.      He   stood  perfectly  still,   as   if 
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scarcely  observing  their  occupation;  but  it  was 
It  dreadful  moment !  The  magistrate  led  the 
tray,  and  the  prisoner  followed  between  two 
guards,  his  head  erect,  his  step  firm,  and  the 
fire  of  his  eye  unquenched,  even  though  his 
cheek  was  pale.  The  governor  watched  him  to 
the  door,  and  stood  before  it,  ere  he  could  de^ 
termine  to  enter.  Indeed,  it  was  the  dread 
alone  of  being  suspected  of  some  connivance  at 
the  schemes  of  the  prisoner,  that  withheld  him 
from  absenting  himself  entirely. 

The  door  was  ajar — ^he  heard  the  &tal  pre]pa> 
rations — he  heard  the  last  exhortation  of  the 
magistrate — and  the  calm,  clear  reply  of  the 
dauntless  Clifford.  He  was  ashamed  of  the 
emotion  which  he  felt — ^he  Ibtened  for  every 
sound,  for  he  knew  their  indication  well,  and 
nothing  was  now  wanting  but  the  signal  to 
b^in.  It  was  given — and,  at  the  s^Eui^e  mo- 
ment, a  piercing  shriek  rang  through  the  Icrfty 
hall,  and  echoed  round  the  passages  of  the 
prison  of  Vincennes ! 

The  govemor^s  countenance  fell,  he  did  not 
expect  that  Clifford's  resolution  wo^d  have  io 
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soon  failed;  but  no!  that  shriek  issued  from 
the  other  side  of  the  building- — that  shriek 
issued  from  the  lips  of  a  woman.  A  suspicion 
of  the  truths  a  vague^  wild  hope^  flashed  upon 
liis  mind^  he  called  to  the  executioner  in  a 
peremptory  tone  to  suspend  his  operations^ 
and^  ere  he  could  gain  the  opposite  door,  it  was 
flung  open,  and  Mirabel  de  Bemay  rushed  in, 
followed  by  several  of  the  inferior  officers  of  the 
place.  Her  appearance  was  that  of  one  deprived 
of  reason — ^her  eye  was  wild  and  haggard — her 
hair  hung  dishevelled  upon  her  shoulders,  and 
she  wore  neither  cloak  nor  hood,  although  the 
night  was  cold  and  wintry.  Her  lips  moved 
without  articulation ;  but,  seizing  the  governor 
by  one  hand,  she  held  up  before  his  eyes  a 
paper  bearing  the  regent's  sign  and  seal,  and 
then,  before  he  coidd  perceive  her  intention, 
she  darted  past  into  the  next  room,  pushing 
^very  one  aside  tmtil  she  reached  Clifford,  just 
at  the  moment  that  his  features  were  recovering 
from  the  convulsion  which  the  first  infliction  of 
pain  had  occasioned.  Regardless  of  those  who 
stood  around,  she  knelt  by  his  side,  she  called 
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upon  him  by  every  fcmd  aad  ^ideArng'  im^> 
and  bade  him  Kve,  for  she  had  gained  hfe  par^  : 
don!  With  her  own  hand  she  strt>v€$  to £ne6^ 
him ;  and,  as  each  strenaons  effort  failed,  she^ 
redouUed  her  exertions,  until  the  blood  streamed  - ' 
h-om  her  fair  hands,  and  the  colour  foreed  itself  ' 
back  into  her  cheeks.  At  first  no  one  in  th^' ' 
Chamber  of  the  Question  disturbed  her,  so 
utterly  at  a  loss  were  they  to  know  how  she. 
had  effected  her  entrance,  or  with  what  autiio-  - 
rity  she  might  be  vested. 

The  magistrate  was  the  first  who  thbi^ 
proper  to  step  forward  and  lay  his  hand  upon 
her  arm,  in  order  to  lead  her  gehtty  away.  She 
sprang  up — she  shook  him  off — she  stood  be- 
tween him  and  the  prisoner,  whose  hand  she 
grasped,  and  glanced  around  her  like  the  lioness, 
when  guarding  the  den  in  which  her  young  lie 
concealed.  At  that  moment  the  governor 
entered  the  room,  having  ascertained  that  the 
document  was  authentic,  and  conversed  with 
the  two  officers  who  had  escorted  Mirabel  by 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  But  when 
Clifford  was  set  free,  and  stood  by  MirabeFs 
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side^  itnd  toek  Mr  hantd'  and  spoke  soothingly  , 
to  ter,  ribte  qouldr  not  yet  believe  tiiat  it  wa»  so.  , 
Th^?  sight  of  him  she  loved  stretched  upon  the  ;, 
rack — the  Over-excitement  of  her  mind  during 
the  lajst  week — terror,  exhaustion,  and  agony, 
h^,  in  fact,  produced  a  temporary  insanity; 
he^"  eye  rolled,  and  her  language  was  wild  and 
incoherent.       She   continued   to   menace  the  , 
bystanders  with   the  wrath   of   the   Duke   of 
Orleans,  if  William — ^her  William,  the  only  be-^  ^ 
ing  upon  earth  she  loved,  were  not  instantly  , 
rel^used.     The  governor  approached,  and  spoke 
gently  to  her,  but  she  only  answered  him  by 
wild  reproaches  for  his  haste  and  cruelty.   With  ^  . 
mudii  difficulty  Clifford  at  length  induced  her  ^ 
to  follow  the  governor  and  the  two  officers  into 
another  apartment,  and  by  degrees  she  became 
calmer,  at  least  more  rational.    She  xmderstood 
that  he  was  released,  but  for  some  time  she 
watched  him,  as  if  beUeving  he  must  still  suffer, 
although  he  assured  her  that  the  pain  he  had 
endured  was  only  momentary;   and  then  she 
looked  around,  and  remembered  where  she  was  ^ 
and  what  she  had  said,  and  bursting  into  an    ; 
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agony  of  tears,  Mirabel  hid  her  face  between 
her  hands.  After  having  suffered  the  first  tor-  . 
rent  of  such  feelings  to  have  their  course,  the 
governor  addressed  Clifford,  congratulated  him 
upon  his  pardon,  and  informed  him  that  his 
imprisonment  would  not  last  much  longer ;  after 
which,  he  would  be  at  liberty  to  quit  France. 
He  then  requested  that  Clifford  would  use  his 
influence  with  the  baronne  to  leave  the  prison, 
as  the  two  officers  were  intrusted  by  the  regent 
with  her  escort  to  her  own  chateau,  and  had 
strict  orders  not  to  defer  their  return.  A  few 
words  in  a  low  tone — ahurried  blessing — a  gentle 
pressure  of  the  hand — and  Mirabel  left  the 
prison  of  ^^cennes. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


Together  with  the  full  pardon^  in  authentic 
form,  for  Clifford,  the  governor  had  received 
private  orders  from  the  regent  to  detain  the 
prisoner  until  his  further  pleasure  should  be 
known.  Clifford  was  no  longer  subjected,  in- 
deed, to  the  hardships  which  he  had  undergone 
on  the  first  day  of  his  detention,  but  the  sus- 
pense, which  was  prolonged  from  hour  to  hour, 
was  tantalizing  in  the  extreme.  While  he  re- 
mained in  Vincennes,  all  external  communica- 
tion was  cut  off;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  fort- 
night, he  began  to  suspect  that  the  regent  had 
repented  of  his  clemency;  but  the  order  for 
his  release  arrived  at  length,  and  the  governor, 
in  strict  obedience  to  the  commands,  allowed 
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him  to  leave  the  gate  of  the  prison  immediately^ 
though  it  wanted  not  many  honrs  to  idghtfall; 

Clifford  debated  for  some  time  in  his  own 
mind^  if  he  should  run  the  risk  of  repairing  t<) 
MirabePs  chateau  at  once^  impressed  as  he  was 
with  the  belief  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  would 
gain  information  of  all  his  proceedings.  Never? 
theless^  as  he  intended  to  leave  France  the  next 
day^  he  felt  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  do 
%6f  without  taking  leave  of  one  to  whom  he  Was 
«o  deeply  indebted.  He  took  his  W4y  then  in 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  direction  of  the 
baronne^s  chateau^  though  he  was  not  mfodi 
acquainted  with  the  roads  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Vincennes,  and  walked  on  rapidly^  giving 
way  to  the  varying  sensations  of  his  mind. 
The  first  breath  of  free  air  that  played  upon  his 
brow  seemed  bliss  to  one  who  had  looked  on  a 
fortnight's  captivity  as  interminable.  He  gazed 
around  him^  and  stretched  forth  his  arms^  and 
strode  hastily  over  the  ground,  as  if  to  convince 
himself  of  his  freedom.  But  Clifford's  sensa- 
tions did  not  merit  the  name  of  happiness;  his 
feelings  had  latdiy  been  so  severely  tried,  and 
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Subjected  to  i^  many  vicissitudes,  that  they 
were  inqapable  of  that  elasticity  which  had  for- 
merly characterized  them.  It  is  true  that  he 
had;  now  tlie  prospect  of  being  shortly  united 
to  Blanch;,  but  that  reflection,  bound  as  it  was 
to  a  thousand  memories  of  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers still  to  be  overcome,  had  no  power,  for  the 
moment,  to  relieve  the  depression  of  his  spirits. 
It  was  a  cold,  gray  evening,  not  a  ray  of  sun, 
which  had  for  many  days  absented  itself,  broke 
through  the  gloom,  and  the  wintry  sound  of  a 
low  moaning  wind  swept  over  the  ground. 
There  was  at  that  moment  a  feeling  of  insuf- 
fici^cy  in  Clifford's  ever  active  mind — sm  iix- 
^yoklntary  impression  of  the  nothingness  of  life 
*— a  craving  for  something  durable  and  lasting. 
His  was  that  mood  that  comes  over  the  cha$- 
tened  heart,  more  particularly  at  the  still 
.hour  of  evening,  and  seems  like  2^  glimpse  of 
thj^  soul's  immortality ;  an  indication  of  highjsr 
aspirations  to  be  sought  for,  than  those  to 
ifbieh  we  have  fondly  looked  on  earth.  While 
in  this  train  of  thought,  amid  the  silence,  anjd 
iglpoia  Qii  ^  winter,  evening,  a  lark  sprsuig  sud- 
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denly  up  in  Clifford's  path,  and  tuned  his  glad- 
some notes,  higher  and  higher,  till  he  was  lost 
among  the  clouds.  Thoughtful  before,  this  little 
incident  rendered  him  doubly  so,  and  he  con- 
trasted the  lark  with  his  fellow  birds — ^the  merry 
playmates  of  the  infant  year.  The  nightingale, 
whose  sweet  song  closes  with  the  sweet  season ; 
the  blackbird,  the  thrush,  the  wood-pigeons, 
all  have  their  own  loved  time,  when  the  sun  is 
warm,  and  the  trees  verdant,  and  their  little 
melody  is  answered  and  echoed  from  branch  to 
branch  by  the  kindred  voices  of  their  tribe ; 
but  the  lark's  gladsome  notes  is  heard  at  aU 
hours — ^in  all  seasons;  the  wintry  aspect  of 
nature,  the  gloomy  colouring  of  the  sky,  have 
no  power  to  check  the  spirit  of  his  song.  His 
little  wings  are  spread!  his  little  notes  are  tuned! 
and  upward  he  soars  to  the  very  gates  of 
heaven !  Is  not  the  mystery  of  his  imdisturbed 
happiness  explained  by  the  direction  which  it 
takes  ? — unlike  those  other  birds,  whose  joy  is 
dependent  upon  surrounding  objects,  he  chooses 
a  higher  course,  he  soars  above  the  earth; 
and  perhaps,  piercing  the  heavy  clouds  which 
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obscure  our  view,  finds  an  atmosphere  of  light 
beyond! 

Such  meditations  as  these  occupied  Clifford's 
mind  as  he  left  the  prison  of  Vincennes  behind, 
and  quickened  his  pace  in  hopes  of  gaining  the 
home  of  Mirabel  before  night  had  closed  in. 
But  the  way  was  not  so  easily  found  as  he  at 
first  conceived;  and  it  soon  became  too  dark 
to  distinguish  any  object  that  was  not  close  to 
the  path  he  pursued.     Clifford  in  consequence 
wandered,  it  would  appear,  several  miles  out  of 
his  way,  and  found  no  one  to  direct  him  ex- 
cepting  a  surly  peasant,  who  was  more  taken 
up  in  swearing  at  his  horse's  tardiness  than  in 
replying  to  the  wayfarer's  inquiries.     He  fol- 
lowed the  scanty  directions  which  he  received 
from  him,  however,  and  after  walking  onward 
for  some  time,  he  fancied  that  he  could  descry 
the  outline  of  a  large  building.    Immediately 
after  the  cheering  aspect  of  a  light,  at  no  very 
great  distance,  encouraged  him  to  quicken  his 
pace  in  that  direction.    At  first  he  judged  that 
it  might  proceed  from  the  humble  lattice  of  a 
cottage,  but  was  soon  undeceived  by  the  blaze 
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became    gradually    more     apparent    tiiroiigh 
the  trees.     As  he  approached^  the  squimU  #f 
music  reached  his  ear,  borne  at  intenral»  upcm 
the  wind,  now  blowing  directly  from  the  quafter 
in  which  he  had  seen  the  hght,  and  ClijB^Qird 
was  led  to  beUeve  that  mass  was  performiag 
in  one  of  those  small  chapels,  which  w^re  not 
unfrequent  at  that  time,  by  the  road-side,  par- 
ticularly  in   the  neighbourhood  of  any  lai^ge 
domain.     His  supposition  was  realised  as  lie 
advanced,  by  perceiving  a  profusion  of  tapen, 
the  light  of  which  streamed  through  the  win- 
dow and  half-open  door,  as  also  by  the  paatti^ 
to   and  Aro  of  figures,  and  the  low  chant  of 
priests.     He  approached  gently,  and  entering 
at  the  same  time  with  some  country-people, 
who  were  attracted  in  a  similar  manner,  stood 
concealed  among  them,  and  had  leisure  to  re- 
mark the  scene.    A  moment's  observation  suf- 
ficed to  explain  the  whole : — ^the  little  chapd, 
or  oratory,  where  he  now  found  himself,  was 
hung  with  black  velvet,  on  which  were  blazoned 
innumerable  escutcheons,  some  surmounfsed  by 
military  ensigns,  and  others  by  embltms  of 


%e>tlEklity*    1%B  altar  was  one  blaze  of  ligivt^ 

%W<jh  «mtfAsted  vividly  with  the  sombre  coj- 

te^ng-<tf'  the  walls.    Priests  were  perfanor 

%tftbe' service  for  the  dead;   and  Imeeling 

iMrfbre  tiiie  balustrade^  elothed  in  the  deepest 

^^K^ftomingi  with  her  form  nearly  shrouded  by 

uni  am|de  veil^  appeared  a  figure,  in  which  CM- 

fdrd  would  hardly  have  recognised  Mirabel,  had 

^Qt  the  attendance  of  Armand,  and  the  wdl*- 

"known  coat  of  the  De  Bemays,  before  assialed 

«im  in  the  discovery, 

' '  it  was  the  uiniv^sary  of  her  brother^s.  dearth, 
ifi;  day  more  especially  dedicated  to  the  memory 
W  fahn  who  was,  indeed,  ever* and  paii^FuUy 
remembered. 

-,:  .Th6  qerei^  concluded,  Mirabel  rose  from 
'  ker  knees,  and  turning  her  head,  looked  towards 
tiier^gallery  under  which  Clifford  stood ;  she  did 
not  see  him,  but  he  saw  her ! — ^the  pallid  (di^^k^ 
tli^  heavy  ey^  the  expression  of  sadness  it>UD4 
/that  mouth,  which  once  appeared  only  formed 
!to  smile,— ^tbe  look  that  told  she  was  oldec  ^i 
^sorrow  ihan4n  years !  .  j'^ 

r:    The  basonne^s  movement  was  followed /^y 

VOL.  II.  N 
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the   sweet  tones   of    young    and    harmonious 
voices^  that  came  stealing  sofdy,  and  swelling 
gradually  into  the  full  harmony  of  a  requiem. 
One  voice,  in   particular,   attracted  Clifford's 
attention;    it  was  not  stronger,  it  was    not 
louder  than  the  rest,  but  it  came  from  the 
depths  of  Mirabd's  heart,  and  could  not,  there- 
fore, fall  unheeded  upon  William's  ear.     He 
had  never  heard  her  sing  before,   but   those 
tones  were  such  as  might  well  vibrate  in  his 
ear,  unforgotten,  through  life.    The  words  were 
well  suited  to  the  music,  for  both  were  sad,  and 
yet  at  times  there  was  a  burst  of  melancholy 
triumph,  that  accorded  perfectly  with  the  sub* 
ject :    both   seemed  the  composition    of   one, 
whose  heart  was  too  full  to  measure  its  out- 
pourings ;  the  metre  of  the  verse  was  frequently 
changed,  and  the  music  occasionally  assumed 
a  wild  character,  perhaps  not  very  dissimilar 
from  the  mood  in  which  it  w^  imagined. 

It  was,  in  fact,  a  lament  for  the  death  of  a 
young  soldier,  who  had  closed  his  brief  career  ere 
the  record  of  his  transient  fame  was  inscribed  upon 
the  roll  of  chivalry ; — one  who  died  in  the  pride 
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of  youth,  in  the  beauty  of  innocence; — one, 
who  had  only  enjoyed  the  morning  of  life,  and 
was  never  doomed  to  watch  the  coming  on  of 
night.  His  maiden  sword  had  wrought  wonders 
on  the  field — his  charger  had  been  foremost 
in  the  encounter — and,  when  pierced  by  a  thou- 
sand wounds,  which  his  valour  had  provoked, 
he  lay  bleeding  on  the  ground — ^the  eye^  that 
was  almost  glazed,  still  followed  the  banner  of 
his  country — the  heart  that  was  weltering  in  its 
gore,  still  beat  with  the  pulse  of  patriotism — 
and  the  voice,  that  was  faltering  from  agony, 
stiU  echoed  the  shout  of  victory,  or  rallied  the 
comrades  who  trampled  upon  him  as  they  ad- 
vanced. Brief,  but  glorious  career !  He  had 
only  known  the  joys  of  earth,  and  had  now 
exchanged  them  for  those  of  heaven.  Disap- 
pointment and  sorrow  had  been  unknown  to 
him ;  his  life  was  a  short,  but  stainless  page ! 

The  melody  died  away  in  the  same  gradual 
manner  it  had  commenced;  the  priests  had 
already  left  the  altar,  the  choir  had  disappeared, 
and  the  lights  were  being  extinguished,  when 
Clifford,  fearful  of  exposing  Mirabel  to  any 

N  2 
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additional  emotion  at  such  a  moment^  left  tiie 
chapel^  and  stood  concealed  under  the  shadow 
of  the  building,  until  he  saw  Armand  come  out 
to  summon  the  baronne^s  carriage.  The  boy 
imderstood  him  at  a  word,  and  making  the 
matter  known  to  Mirabel,  received  her  orders 
to  remain  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  Wil* 
liam,  on  foot,  to  her  chateau.  She  looked  to 
the  spot  where  he  stood,  but  she  did  not  speak; 
and  Clifford  could  hear  a  deep  sigh  as  she  en- 
tered tiie  carriage.  He  followed  immediately, 
and  many  were  the  questions  concerning  his 
mistress,  that  Clifford  asked  of  the  fedthful 
boy,  as  they  hurried  on.  On  the  whole,  his 
account  was  satisfactory :  since  her  last  visit  to 
Vincennes  she  had  been  calm,  Armand  said^ 
and  although  any  one  who  loved  her  might 
detect  a  great  change  in  her  appearance^  she 
had  never  complained  of  being  ill,  nor  had  she, 
indeed,  seemed  to  be  so. 

Mirabel  preceded  them  only  by  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  she  was  ascending  the  staircase 
when  William  and  the  page  joined  her.  She 
bade  them  both  follow,  and  led  the  way  into 
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a  small  room^  where  she  usually  passed  the 
mornings  and  where  they  would  be  free  from 
all  intrusion.  She  did  not  speak  for  some 
minutes^  and  the  contrast  of  her  manner  with 
what  it  formerly  had  been^  was  so  striking  as 
to  remind  Clifford  forcibly  of  the  sketch  which 
Stanley  had  originally  given  him  of  the  way- 
wardness of  her  character.  She  seated  herself 
at  lengthy  and  in  a  voice  that  betrayed  more  of 
what  was  passing  within  than  the  words  which 
she  uttered,  said, 

^^  It  would  not  be  expedient  either  for  your 
sake  or  my  own,  that  you  should  remain  any 
time  under  my  roof ;  although  you  well  know 

the  pleasure  it  must  ever  afford  me .'^    She 

could  not  pursue  the  constrained  style  which 
she  had  chosen,  and  added,  more  in  her  usual 
manner,  but  yet  with  evident  restraint, 

^^  Were  the  regent  to  discover  that  we  had 
again  met,  his  anger  might  lead  him  to  cancel 
the  favour  which  he  reluctantly  granted.  You 
must  not  be  found  upon  the  shores  of  France 
after  to-morrow :  I  have  provided  for  your  de- 
parture by  the  best  means  in  my  power,  though 
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latterly^  is  you  may  believe,  there  has  been 
little  time  or  opportunity  for  arrangement  of 
any  kind.  Armand  will  conduct  you  to  the 
house  of  one  of  my  tenants^  where  you  may 
pass  the  night  in  perfect  ease  and  security ;  and 
in  the  morning  he  will  be  your  guide  to  the 
coast,  where  the  same  Tessel  now  lies  in  which 
he,  for  whom  we  both  have  risked  so  much, 
crossed  the  ChanneL  Do  not  think  all  these 
precautions  unnecessary ;  acquainted,  as  I  am, 
with  the  character  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  my 
advice  is  that  you  should  intrude  yourself  as 
Uttle  as  possible  upon  his  notice,  and  that  the 
next  thing  he  hears  concerning  you  should  be 
your  safe  arrival  in  England.^ 

There  was  something  so  foreign  in  her  tone 
and  manner  firom  the  usual  current  of  her  feel- 
ings, that  it  inspired  Clifford  with  a  sensation 
of  profound  melancholy. 

^^When  I  turned  my  steps,*'  he  said,  "in 
the  direction  of  your  chateau,  I  folt  that  were 
it  known,  I  mi^t  compromise  your  safety  as 
well  as  my  own;  but  you  must  forgive  me,  the 
idea  of  leaving  France  without  bidding  you 
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farewell — you  to  whom  I  owe  every  thing — I 
could  not  do  it,  and  you,  Mirabel,  you  would 
not  have  wished  it  ?^' 

^^  Alas,  no  P^  she  replied,  in  her  own  sweet 
voice,  for  those  few  words  had  banished  all  her 
assumed  indifference,  ^^  Heaven  knows  what  a 
wretched  and  weary  time  I  have  passed  since 
that  dreadful  night  at  Vincennes !  I  was  not 
informed  of  the  day  you  were  to  be  set  at 
liberty,  and  did  not  dare  to  ask ;  sometimes  I 
believed  you  were  gone,  and  sometimes  I  tried 
to  wish  you  were — ^but  that  was  impossible. . 
Oh,  no !  William,  I  bless  you  for  this ;  it  will 
be  something  to  remember  when  you  are  away. 
This  room,^'  she  added,  in  a  low  tone,  as  if 
speaking  to  herself,  "  this  room  will  be  hallowed 
to  me  now.^' 

Again  she  checked  herself,  and  bade  Armand 
hastily  bring  some  refreshments,  and  make 
every  preparation  for  immediate  departure. 

They  sat  opposite  each  other  for  several  mo- 
ments, in  perfect  silence;  the  silence  of  the  Ups 
alone,  for  well  did  they  know  all  that  was  pass- 
ing in  the  other's  mind.     What  a  host  of 
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feelings  were  <x>uc^tratedm,jtbe.i|l^^ 
that  elapsed  during  the  dbsence  of  ;A^x^^ld! 
What  a  contrast  did  the  outward  denaeanoar  of 
those  two  companions  present  to  the  perturbed 
state  of  their  hearts ! 

They  never  raised  their  eyes,  or  stirred  from 
one  position,  until  William,  feeling  that  every 
moment  rendered  the  silence  more  distressing^ 
rose,  and  taking  the  baronne^s  hand,  lifted  it 
tenderly,  but  respectfully,  to  his  lips. 

'^  Mirabel,'*  he  said,  ^^  we  are  about  to  part, 
will  you  not  assure  me  of  your  forgiveness 
before  we  do  so  ?  Sorrow  and  danger  hav^  I 
brought  upon  you,  who,  in  return,  have  given 
me  life,  liberty,  and V^ 

He  was  about  to  add,  happiness,  but  the 
word  seemed  ill-placed  at  such  a  moment. 

"  Mirabel,  you  do  not  answer  me ;  you 
turn  away  your  head ;  am  I  then  lowered  in 
your  estimation  V^ 

'*  William,''  she  replied,  ^^  do  not,  for  mercjr's 
sake,  speak  to  me  in  this  manner !  I  had  £eui- 
cied — I  had  believed — I  could  have  stood  this 
trial  better.     Do  not  prolong  it — leave  me 
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so6n;  I  shall  not  have  the  power  to  tell  you 
when.^ — Good  Gk)d!  to  think  that  we  shall 
never,  never  meet  again  ?^ 

She  passed  her  hand  over  her  eyes,  but  re- 
covered herself  upon  the  entrance  of  Armand, 
and  urged  Clifford  to  take  some  refreshment, 
while  she  gave  a  few  additional  orders  to  her 
faithful  page.  She  charged  him  with  a  message 
to  the  master  of  the  vessel,  and  desired  that 
his  brother,  the  boy  who  had  accompanied 
Dumont,  should  go  with  them  to  England,  in 
order  to  keep  him  out  of  the  way  a  little  longer. 

The  baronne  then  relapsed  into  silence,  and 
there  was  another  pause  more  painful  than  the 
first.  The  page  whispered  a  few  words  to 
CUfford,  who  once  more  rose,  and  pressed  the 
hand  of  Mirabel.  They  did  not  speak.  Wil- 
liam quitted  the  room  first;  Armand  lingered 
for  one  moment  to  receive  some  final  order, — 
and  then  Mirabel  de  Bernay  was  alone ! 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 


In  order  to  prosecute  our  narrative,  which  is 
drawing  speedily  to  a  dose,  we  must  transport 
our  reader  to  a  small  village  on  the  coast  of 
England. 

It  was  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  that  a 
stranger  appeared  on  the  beach,  and  made  many 
inquiries  relative  to  a  small  vessel  that  was 
riding  at  anchor,  as  near  the  shore  as  she  could 
approach  with  safety.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
village,  consisting  of  some  dozen  fishermen, 
and  their  famiUes,  gathered  eagerly  round  the 
stranger  to  give  him  all  the  information,  per- 
haps more  than  he  required.  The  vessel  was 
pitching  and  tossing  with  the  equinoctial  gales, 
howling  round  her  shrouds,  in  a  terrific  manner. 
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She^s  a  French  craft,^^  said  one  man,  "  by 
her  rig ;  but  from  what  part  of  the  coast  I  can't 
say,  for  it's  easy  to  see  she's  a  stranger  to  our 
waters." 

^^  There's  more  captains  than  one  aboard," 
exclaimed  another,  ^^if  my  glass  tells  truth; 
there's  a  young  man  that  walks  up  and  down 
deck,  and  points  first  to  the  shore  and  then  to 
the  boat,  as  if  there  was  a  possibility  of  her 
Uving  m  such  a  sea  as  this!" 

^^  He'll  have  his  way  in  the  end,"  observed  a 
third ;  ^^  Pve  a  notion  he's  somebody  of  conse- 
quence, with  his  page  there  beside  him,  and 
another  forward,  that  wears  the  same  livery." 

^^If  it's  him  that  I  take  him  for,"  said  a 
woman,  who  had  contented  herself  with  looking 
intelligent  for  some  time  past,  "  it's  no  wonder 
that  he  wishes  to  land  and  be  off  again  before 
it's  known." 

"You  talk  nonsense,  wife,"  exclaimed  the 
first  speaker ;  "  you  can't  suppose  the  chevalier 
would  run  his  head  into  the  fire  again  so  soon 
for  nothing ;  why  there  a'nt  a  handful  of  men 
aboard." 
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^  I  mentioned  no  nsmes^^  replied  the  woman, 
^  but  whoever  or  whaterer  he  may  be,  he^s  some 
jtnmge  wish  for  coming  ashore  immediately, 
and  that  I  know  as  well  as  if  I  could  hear  him 
say  so/' 

During  the  preceding  conversation,  the 
stranger,  who  is  better  known  to  us  by  the 
name  of  Dumont,  stood  with  his  arms  folded, 
and  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  ship,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  intense  anxiety.  No  sooner  had  the 
woman  concluded  her  speech,  than  he  turned 
suddenly  round,  and  proposed  to  her  husband 
to  take  him  alongside  the  vessel. 

The  man  looked  not  a  little  surprised,  and 
refused  in  the  most  decided  manner;  but 
Dumont  continued : 

"When  I  first  came  down  upon  the  beach 
my  good  friend,^'  he  said,  "you  were  descanting 
upon  the  merits  and  exploits  of  your  own  boat, 
and  even  my  inexperienced  eye  can  discern  that 
she  is  far  stronger,  and  better  constructed^  Aan 
the  one  belonging  to  the  ship,  which  they 
«4i>pear  to  me  to  be  in  the  act  of  lowering  at 
this  moment.    I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  reach 
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the  vessel^  and  retam  in  perfect  safety^  and  you 
shall  name  your  own  sum  for  doing  so.  There 
are  those  on  board  who  are  very  dear  ta  me|, 
and  one  word  from  my  lips  would  deter  that 
young  man  (of  whom  you  spoke  just  now)  from 
^q)osing  himself  to  unnecessary  danger/^ 

"And  there  are  those  on  shore,"  rephed  the 
fisherman,  looking  down  at  his  young  wife,  who 
had  stolen  roimd  from  the  other  side,  and  now 
climg  closely  to  his  arm,  "  there  are  those  on 
shore,  d^ye  see,  sir,  that  I  may  say  are  dear  to 
me.  Pve  known  the  day  when  you  shouldn't 
have  asked  me  twice :  but  things  are  different 
now.  If  s  my  beUef  that  such  a  sea  as  this 
would  swamp  any  boat — ^but  they're  determined 
to  try  it  however.'* 

As  he  spoke,  all  eyes  were  again  turned  to- 
wards the  sea,  for  there  could  no  longer  exist  a 
doubt  of  the  determination  which  the  people  Cm 
board  the  vessel  had  come  to.  Three  passen- 
gers were  seen  descending  the  ship^s  side,  whfle 
only  two  sailors  followed  their  example,  and 
that  with  apparent  reluctance.  They'  had 
gained  nothing  by  the  delay,  for  at  this  moment 
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the  storm  raged  with  increased  fury ;  the  break- 
ers were  fearfully  high^  and  the  dark  and 
threatening  clouds  appeared  to  frown  upon  so 
rash  an  undertaking.  The  group  on  the  beach 
became  doubly  anxious;  Diunont  advanced 
closer  to  the  sea-side^  and  the  fisherman  whis- 
pered a  few  words  in  his  wife^s  ear. 

^^  I  hope  not/^  she  said,  ^^  I  hope  there'll  be 
no  necessity.  Pve  watched  you  home  in  as  bad 
a  storm  as  this ;  but  I'm  sorry  from  my  heart  for 
that  gentleman,  for  I  know  what  his  feelings 
must  be.'' 

They  were  again  silent,  as  they  watched  the 
little  skiff,  which  struggled  gallantly  for  some 
time,  now  rising  on  the  crest  of  a  tremendous 
wave,  now  hid  in  the  hollow;  one  moment 
thrown  forward  with  such  violence  as  nearly  to 
reach  the  shore,  the  next  carried  back  again  by 
the  sweeping  retrograde  motion,  even  further 
than  before.  At  length  it  appeared  as  if  a 
hundred  waves  had  contributed  to  swell  the 
liquid  mountain,  which  rolled  towards  the  boat, 
and  with  a  low  murmuring  sound,  seemed  to 
menace  her  with  more  than  usual  fury.    It  was 
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a  breathless  moment^  many  a  stem  and  even 
weatherbeaten  countenance  betrayed  signs  of 
real  alarm^  as  their  experience  enabled  them  to 
calculate  to  a  nicety  the  risk  which  the  French 
boat  ran.  She  was  hid  to  their  view  for  a  longer 
time  than  before^  and^  on  reappearing^  their 
worst  fears  were  realized^  for  her  keel  was 
uppermost !  The  sailors  were  seen  struggUng 
back  towards  the  vessel,  which  they  regained  in 
safety;  the  young  man,  who  had  been  the 
subject  of  so  much  conversation,  was  swimming 
strongly  for  the  shore,  evidently  making  strong 
efforts  to  support  one  of  his  companioris,  whose 
exertions  appeared  most  feeble,  and  who  slipped 
from  his  grasp,  and  sunk,  when  within  fifty 
yards  of  the  shore. 

Dumont  had  instantly  leaped  into  one  of  the 
boats,  which  lay  upon  the  water's  edge,  and  the 
fisherman,  extricating  himself  with  some  diffi- 
culty from  his  wife's  grasp,  hastened  to  join  him. 
By  this  time  another  boat  had  put  off,  and 
quickly  succeeded  in  rescuing  one  of  the  pages, 
but,  unfortunately,  in  so  doing,  she  struck  the 
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head  of  the  dther^  who^  witin  uplifted  iiaffds/ 
was  just  rising  to  the  surfooe.  1^  neitt  boiH^ 
in  which  was  Dumont,  followed  so  swifBjr^'  as 
to  enable  him  to  catch  a  glimpse  dt^  and  ^to 
grasp^  the  sufferer's  form.  He  lifted  it  into  t^e 
boat,  and  regained  the  shore  in  safety^  where  by 
this  time  stood^  in  security^  the  two  other  pas^ 
sengers  who  had  so  narrowly  escaped  death,  a 
fate  which  appeared  to  have  beSedlen  their  conr- 
panion,  who  lay  pale  and  motionless  in  the 
arms  of  the  Frenchman. 

The  people  gathered  round  Dumont  wilJi 
mingled  curiosity  and  compassion,  but  lie  mo- 
tioned them  aside  with  a  look  of  stem  authority^ 
and  addressing  the  young  man,  by  the  name  of 
Clifford,  bade  him  follow  quickly.  Bending 
over  his  senseless  burden,  with  his  hand  placed 
upon  the  left  side,  to  discover  if  the  hea(rt  ^tiil 
beat,  Dumont  made  but  few  strides  between  t&e 
sea^side  and  the  cottage  of  the  fisherman's 
wife,  where  he  gently  deposited  his  precious 
charge  upon  her  homely  bed.  William  Clifford 
and  the  boy,  Armand,  stood  beside  lmrt>  with 
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sey<^,of  the  people  who  had  foUpwed^  and  nomr 
g9i^<  i^  speechless  apprehension  upon  a  si^bt/ 
at  onoe  strange  and  beautiful,  ^ 

Tlie  sufferer  was  clad  in  a  garb  resembling 
that  of  the  other  page^  though  of  more  costly 
materials;  but  the  delicacy  of  the  complexion^; 
the  diminutive  size  of  the  limbs^  and  the  longrt 
black  hair,  now  dripping  with  salt  water,  whichv 
hung  in  wild  profusion ;  the  hat  imder  which  iic.  • 
had  been  concealed  having  fallen  off  in  the, 
sea — all  seemed  at  variance  with  the  masculine 
attire. 

William  Clifford  leaned  over  the  pillow,  and-; 
gazed  upon  the  lovely,  though  inanimate  form; 
with  feelings  of  bitter  grief. 

^^  I  hud  long  suspected  this,^^  he  said,  "  but  .^ 
did  not  dare  believe  it.     O  God !  she  is  dyings 
Dumont  5  will  no  one  tell  me  how  to  save  her  !'^ 

He  took  her  hand,  he  chafed  it  between  hi» 
own;  while  the  woman,  who  well  knew  how  to 
act  in  such  an  emergency,  assisted  him,  and 
they  at  length  succeeded  in  restoring  animatioQ# 
A  slight  shudder  gave  evidence  that  life  was 
not  extinct ;  and  after  a  painful  struggle,  Mira- 
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bel  De  Bemay  opened  her  eyes^  with  a  be- 
wildered gaze^  and  alarmed  at  the  number  of 
unfamiliar  faces  which  she  beheld^  closed  them 
again. 

Dumont  and  Clifford  made  signs  to  the  people 
to  retire5  which  they  did  with  some  reluctance, 
only  leaving  the  mistress  of  the  house  with  the 
strangers.  Armand  kneeled  by  the  bedside^  took 
Mirabel^s  hand  gently^  and,  as  he  did  so  she 
again  opened  her  eyes,  but  scarcely  appeared  to 
recognise  him.  She  moved  her  lips  several  times 
without  uttering  any  distinct  sound.  When  she 
succeeded,  her  voice  was  earnest  though  feeble. 

*^  WiUiam — ^^  she  said,  "  I  do  not  see — ^tell 
me,  for  God^s  sake,  where  is  he  ?'* 

"  Here,^^  he  repUed,  at  the  same  time  re- 
moving the  long  wet  hair  from  her  face  and 
forehead ;  "  I  am  here,  close  to  you ;  there 
is  no  one  lost;  and  you,  Mirabel,  you  are 
recoveriog  now  l^' 

"  Oh,  no  ?^  she  replied,  fidndy,  '^  I  shall 
never  recover.  I  did  not  mean,  William,  that 
you  should  know  me,  and  for  that  reason  I 
avoided  speaking  to  you,  or  approaching  you. 
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during  our  passage.  It  was  an  idle  wish,  but 
I  had  set  my  heart  on  seeing  her;  and  I 
believed  I  might  do  so  without  being  dis- 
covered.^^ 

^^  Pray  do  not  speak  any  more  at  present/^ 
exclaimed  William,  alarmed  at  the  feeble  sound 
of  her  voice ;  ^^  indeed,  Mirabel,  warmth  and 
quiet  may  yet  restore  you.'^ 

^^  Oh,  no  ?^  she  said,  ^^  I  have  too  much 
pain  here.'^ 

She  raised  her  hand  to  her  head,  and  to 
Clifford's  horror,  he  saw  that  her  fingers  were 
covered  with  blood. 

The  woman  now  interfered,  entreating  that 
they  would  go  and  call  some  one  who  was 
capable  of  examining  the  wound ;  and  allow  her 
in  the  mean  time,  to  get  the  poor  thing  to 
bed. 

Mirabel  looked  earnestly  at  WiUiam.  "I 
beg  of  you,''  she  said,  ^^  I  would  insist  if  I  had 
strength  to  do  so,  that  you  will  call  no  one, — 
that  you  will  not  leave  me.  It  will  all  be  over 
soon ;  and  why  should  my  latest  moments  be 
disturbed  for  no  use.     It  would  only  hurry  the 
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moment  that  is  &st  approaching,  and  render  it 
doubly  bitter*  Listen  to  me^  William^  for  I  am 
dying,  and  I  once  said  I  should  love  to  die  thus — 
and  you,  too,  Armand,  my  good,  my  JEEuthful 
Armand,  listen  to  one  who  will  never  make  you 
another  request,  or  cost  you  another  pang/' 

As  she  spoke,  Dumont  moved  slowly  to  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  and  the  poor  woman,  gazed 
upon  them  all  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  though 
she  miderstood  not  the  language  in  which  they 
spoke*     Mirabel  continued, 

r 

"  Come  nearer,  William — both  of  you — ^for 
it  is  an  exertion  to  speak.  I  promised  the  regent 
that  I  would  await  his  smnmons  for  Made- 
moiselle de  Valois's  marriage  at  my  chateau,  in 
Normandy.  I  must  be  conveyed  there,  Armand. 
When  his  highness  sends  for  me — ^you  will  show 
them  where  I  lie — ^in  Gaspard's  monument.  Stay^ 
one  more  request — ^let  my  brother's  sword  be 
buried  in  my  coffin,  Armand,  and  the  scarf  that 
hangs  beside  it.  That  is  the  only  thing  I  pos- 
sess, which  once  belonged  to  you,  William. 
Oh  !  my  God,  I  am  dying — I  am  at  peace  with 
aU,  but  my  thoughts  are  too  much  set  on  earthly 
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things  !-Armand,  restrain  your  tear»-the  grief 
of  Gaspard^s  brother  should  be  more  manly* 
William,  let  that  poor  boy  Uve  with  you  for  a 
few  years, — ^until  he  be  more  fitted  to  struggle 
with  the  trials  and  sorrows  of  the  world.  He 
will  be  no  burden  to  any  one:  at  Vincennes 
I  have  left  my  will — ^the  chateau  there  I  be- 
queath to  Armand,  with  the  care  of  my  poor 
Sable — ^my  poor,  fedthful  dog.  The  rest  of  my 
property  is  left  to  Blanch  Courtenay.  How 
faint  my  heart  grows ! — I  felt  I  should  never 
return  to  France.^' 

CUfford  was  deeply  afflicted; — ^^Oh !  Mirabel," 
he  said,  taking  her  hand  within  his  own,  ^^  would 
to  God  that  the  forfeit  of  my  life  could  save 
yours.  It  was  your  gift — and,  oh!  how  willingly 
would  I  now  reUnquish  it." 

^^Do  not  say  so,"  she  replied,  ^^for  your 
life  is  dear  to  others  beside  yourself"  —  she 
sighed  deeply.  "Tell  me,"  she  continued,  in  a 
rambling  manner,  "was  it  a  dream,  William,  or 
did  I  see  the  prisoner  from  Vincennes  ?" 

Clifford  made  a  sign  to  Dumont,  who  adr 
vanced  to  MirabePs  side.     She  looked  at  him 
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as  if  a  thousand  associations  had  been  awakened 
by  his  presence* 

I  can  sympathize  with  you  now/'  she  said, 
though  you  told  me  that  I  could  not  when  last 
we  met.  In  a  few  moments^  my  spirit  will 
obtain  its  freedom^ — ^for  this  world  has  been 
little  else  than  a  prison-house  to  me !'' 

Dumont  strove  to  speak^  but  he  could  not, — 
a  single  tear,  the  first,  the  last — ^he  was  ever  to 
shed,  trembled  in  his  eye ;  and  he  who  had  en- 
countered danger  and  captivity,  with  stem  com- 
posure, stood  unnerved  by  the  deathbed  of  a 
woman. 

Mirabel  smiled  sweetly  on  him,  and  then  she 
turned  once  more  to  Clifford. 

"  I  am  dying,  WilUam,''  she  said,  "  oh !  do 
not  look  at  me  thus,  lest  you  make  life  too 
dear,  and  trouble  my  thoughts,  that  should  be 
fixed  on  high.  In  this  moment  of  separation, 
my  heart  overflows  with  tenderness  for  all  man- 
kind, and  with  forgiveness  for  those  who  have 
ever  sought  to  injure  me; — I  bless  the  re- 
gent, whose  mercy  spared  your  life, — and  you, 
my  faithful,  my  afflicted  Armand — and  her  you 
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love,  William,  who  will  perhaps  shed  a  tear  on 
MirabePs  tomb,  when  she  hears  what  I  have 
been  to  you.  William,  dearest — ^best  beloved — 
our  creeds  are  not  the  same,  but  true  piety 
has  a  common  language;  let  me  hear  some 
words  of  solace,  in  that  voice  which  will  soon 
be  hushed  for  me.^'  ^ 

William  complied,  in  a  low  and  murmuring 
tone :  he  spoke  of  future  happiness ;  of  eternal 
rewards ;  of  the  possibility  of  reunion,  in  a  world 
that  knows  no  change. 

Her  full  bright  eye  once  more  beamed  with 
enthusiasm.  Taking  Armand's  hand,  and  press- 
ing that  of  Clifford  to  her  heart,  while  she 
raised  a  glance  upon  Dumont  that  appeared 
to  claim  his  sympathy  also,  "Why  should  I 
grieve  ?^^  she  said ; '  ^^  my  life  has  not  been 
sinful,  and  my  heart  has  been  awakened.  I 
die  in  humble,  earnest  hope  of  that  happi- 
ness which  Gaspard  now  enjoys.  A  brother 
must  be  a  sweet  welcomer  at  the  gates  of 
heaven.  Farewell !  God  bless  you  both — God 
bless  you  all  1  ^^ 

For   several  moments   her   eyes   rested   on 
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William: — ^^ Raise  my  head/*  she  murmured 
at  lengthy  ^^  for  my  breath  is  failing  !** 

She  leaned  her  head  upon  his  shoulder^  and 
William  in  that  last  hour  pressed  his  lips  to 
her  cold  and  deathlike  forehead.  A  smile  that 
seemed  to  partake  of  beatitude  stole  over  her 
features. 

In  another  moment^  a  loud  and  piercing 
cry  from  the  boy  Armand  brought  the  inmates 
of  the  cottage  to  their  side^  and  told  them  that 
another  immortal  spirit  had  taken  flight  to  that 
world  "  where  the  wicked  cease  froxa  troubling, 
and  the  weary  are  at  rest.** 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 


The  vicissitude  of  feeling  to  which  Blanch 
had  lately  been  subjected^ — the  shame  which 
her  parents^  conduct  had  excited^ — and  the 
fluctuating  state  of  hope  and  fear^  in  which  the 
uncertainty  of  William^s  safety  placed  her^ 
preyed  upon  her  healthy  and  alarmed  Lady 
Courtenay  for  that  life^  which  she  had  not 
scrupled  to  render  miserable.  When  she  sat  by 
her  daughter's  bedside^  and  watched^  the  rapid 
progress  of  fever^  and  Ustened  in  horror  to  the 
first  incoherent  murmurs  that  announced  the 
coming  on  of  delirium^  then  the  remorse  which 
her  husband's  reasoning  had  silenced^  took  en- 
tire possession  of  her  mind.  Calling  Sir  Philip 
to  witness  the  melancholy  state  of  their  daugh- 

VOL.   II.  o 
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ter^  they  exchanged  many  a  glance  of  terror, 
many  an  exclamation  of  repentance^  as  they 
deduced  from  her  wild  ravings  that  the  treat- ' 
ment  she  had  received  was  the  cause  of  her 
dangerous  illness.  There  were  allusions  to 
prison^  and  to  Dumont^  which  were  incompre- 
hensible to  Sir  Philip;  but  when  he  heard 
the  entreaties  which  Blanch  addressed  in  the 
height  of  her  fever  to  Lord  Dalmaine^  to  for- 
give tihe  unworthy  deceptions  her  father  had 
exercised  on  both;  when  he  listened  with 
painful  eagerness  to  the  gentle  condemnations 
of  his  own  child^  coupled  with  excuses  and 
apologies  for  his  conduct,  then  the  guilty  man 
trembled ;  for  he  knew  that  his  hypocrisy  and 
falsehood  had  been  discovered. 

During  her  illness  Lord  Dalmaine  di!^)layed 
much  tender  interest  in  her  recovery^  while  he 
generously  laboured  for  her  happiness  in  the 
event  of  her  restoration  to  heabii.  To  Sir 
Philip^  however,  his  demeanour  was  cold  and 
haughty  in  the  extreme;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  confusion  of  the  baronet's  manner 
bespoke  that  himiiliation  which  the  discovery 
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of  his  duplicity  naturally  produced^  and  of 
which  Dalmaine  at  length  thought  fit  to  take 
advantage^  by  denumding  his  consent  to 
Blanches  union  with  her  former  lover.  This 
proposal  was  immediately  agreed  to^  when 
coupled  with  the  implied  threat  of  informing 
the  king  of  the  other  affidr  in  case  of  denial^ 
and  Sir  Philip  was  obliged  to  give  his  un- 
wiUing  consent,  without  being  made  aware  of 
those  circumstances  which  would  have  re- 
moved every  scruple  from  his  worldly  mind. 

Care  and  kindness,  with  the  increasing  mild- 
ness of  the  weather,  worked  favourably  toge- 
th^  for  the  recovery  of  Blanch;  but  it  was 
some  time  before  she  was  permitted  to  receive 
the  visits  of  any  one,  or  to  breathe  the  open 
air.  One  of  her  first  wishes  was  to  see  Dal« 
maine;  but,  ignorant  of  all  that  had  passed 
during  her  illness,  she  did  not  think  proper 
to  make  the  request  herself.  The  alteration 
of  her  parents^  demeanour,  and  that  of  her 
fatiier  in  particular,  strud^  her  most  forcibly* 
He  «eemed  a  different  person  in  langimge  and 
manner;  but  this  might  perhaps  be  accounted 

02 
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for   by  the   ansdiety   which   her    danger    had 
caused. 

Lady  Courtenay  never  left  her  daughter's 
side.  The  recollection  that  she  had  been  on 
the  verge  of  the  grave  endeared  Blanch  a  hun- 
dred fold^  and  no  influence  could  now  have 
persuaded  her  to  one  act,  even  of  passive 
unkindness.  She  shaped  her  conversation  ac- 
cording to  her  idea  of  Blandi's  taste,  carrying 
her  back  to  the  days  of  her  childhood,  and  the 
description  of  their  early  home.  But  when  her 
daughter  was  pronounced  convalescent,  and  the 
physicians  suggested  that  in  a  few  days  the  air 
would  strengthen  and  refresh  her,  then  Lady 
Courtenay  had  much  to  say,  and  the  contents  of 
many  letters  to  read  aloud. 

^^Here  is  one,  dearest  Blanch,^'  she  said, 
smiling,  ^^that  will  amuse  as  well  as  interest 
you.  It  is  from  your  aunt,  Mrs.  Roland  Stan- 
ley. I  should  like  you  to  hear  the  enthusiastic 
expression  of  her  happiness,  in  having  at  last 
found  a  person  exactly  suited  to  her  in  every 
possible  way,  excepting,  as  Philip  observes,  in 
money  and  in  years,  both  of  which  your  aunt 
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possesses  in  greater  quantities !  As  far  as  I 
can  judge,  I  think  she  has  done  wisely/' 

^^  It  is  singular/'  replied  Blanch^  smiling^  as 
her  mother  concluded  the  ci-devant  Madame 
D'Aubry's  letter.  ^^  Nothing,  could  be  more 
likely,  and  yet  the  possibility  of  such  an  event 
never  entered  my  head.'' 

"  I  hear,  also,"  continued  Lady  Courtenay, 
^*  a  fact  that  none  of  us  discovered  when  he 
was  here,  that  Mr.  Stanley  is  a  furious  Jaco- 
bite ;  and  though  your  aunt  wisely  refrains 
from  mentioning  the  circumstance,  her  sudden 
conversion  to  the  Stuart  cause  I  am  told  is 
most  remarkable.  Nay,  my  informer  assures 
me,  that  she  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  white 
roses.  You  must  write  to  her,  dear  child,  in  a 
few  days,  when  you  are  stronger.  His  majesty 
has  been  most  gracious  in  his  inquiries  re- 
specting you — indeed,  all  your  friends  have 
evinced  much  anxiety.  The  court  has  lately 
been  unusually  gay,  and  all  the  ladies,  including 
Miss  Bellenden,  are  losing  their  hearts  to  a 
handsome  yoimg  nobleman,  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  his  travels.  .  Lord  Dalmaine  and 
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he  are  inseparable ;  and^  I  am  told^  he  boasts 
of  being  an  old  acquaintance  of  yours.  I  have 
not  often  seen  him^  but  your  fadier  tells  me 
that  Lord  Raby  inquires  most  tenderly  after 
our  dear  Blanch/' 

^^  Lord  Raby/'  echoed  her  daughter^  hst- 
lessly^  ^^  I  never  heard  the  name  before/' 

^^  Possibly  he  may  have  succeeded  to  the 
title  unce  you  met/'  replied  Lady  Courtenay^ 
with  a  smile^  and  the  subject  was  changed^  by 
the  entrance  of  Sir  Philip. 

^^  ^p  ^p  ^p  ^^ 

During  the  chances  and  changes  which  befel 
the  actors  in  our  little  narrative^  since  first  the 
curtain  was  raised  upon  their  proceedings^  the 
great  machinery  of  nature  had  rolled  on,  accord- 
ing to  that  wise  course  which  Almighty  Wisdom 
has  prescribed.  The  storm  raged,  the  sweet 
rain  fell,  the  flowers  sprang  to  life  and  again 
faded  before  the  blast  of  autumn,  or  the  snows 
of  winter,  and  all  without  relation  to  the  joys  or 
sorrows  of  men. 

When  first' we  became  acquainted  with  the 
fair  girl  whose  danger  we  have  just  recorded,  it 
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was  then  iu  the  childhood  of  the  year^  and  that 
3rear  had  proceeded  in  its  course^  like  many  a 
lovely  but  hsqplless  daughter  of  day^  in  lands 
where  our  religion  exists  under  another  form. 
Bursting  into  life  and  beauty^  her  early  path 
strewed  with  the  blossoms  of  hope  and  promise, 
she  goes  forward  rejoicing ; — the  summer  comes, 
her  mental  and  personal  charms  are  more  ma- 
tured, she  appears  at  the  stunmit  of  earthly  pros- 
perity. But,  lo !  the  autumn  of  disappointment 
is  at  hand,  and  the  gradual  decay  of  every  sur- 
rounding joy,  induces  her  to  relinquish  a  world 
that  has  already  lost  its  charms.  Then  she  as- 
simies  her  most  gorgeous  robes,  and  decks  her- 
self in  the  choicest  omaments^to  appear,  for  the 
last  time,resplendent  with  beanty,in  such  a  varie- 
gated  dress  as  the  autumnal  tints  presait  to  our 
view,  previous  to  being  shrouded  in  the  vestal 
snows  of  her  winter  veil !  Such  had  been  the 
fate  of  that  year,  with  some  of  whose  events  we 
have  been  occupied ;  and,  now  the  same  part 
was  to  be  enacted  by  its  successor. 

Several  months  had  already  elapsed,  and  the 
merry  spring-tide   had   early  commenced  its 
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pleasant  reign.  It  was  a  warm^  bright,  sunny 
morning  vrhca  Blanch  mounted  her  horse  and 
rode  slowly  in  the  direction  of  the  Home  Park, 
by  her  father's  side.  The  king,  and  the  whole 
of  the  court  had  set  forward  at  an  early  hour, 
to  enjoy  the  diversion  of  a  stag  hunt;  and  Sir 
Philip  proposed  to  his  daughter,  to  join  the 
royal  party  a  short  time  before  their  return, 
a  plan  to  which  she  gladly  acceded.  The  hope 
of  learning  something  condusive  firom  Dal- 
mame,  was  predominant  m  her  mind,  and, 
although  during  the  interval  of  her  illness, 
many  distressing  events  might  have  occurred, 
Blanch  felt  a  buoyancy  of  spirits  for  which  she 
could  scarcely  account.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
natural  consequence  of  her  recovery,  or  the 
smiUng  face  of  nature  that  welcomed  her  as  a 
friend ;  perhaps  the  melody  of  the  birds  who 
were  trying  their  songs  of  love  and  joy ;  or  the 
jocund  voice  of  the  cuckoo,  the  herald  of  her 
favourite  season. 

They  proceeded  through  the  gardens,  which 
were  now  assuming  their  vari^ated  dress,  while 
the  butterfly  had  already  commenced  his  giddy 
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sportive   round,  frequently  blending  his  own 
brilliant  hues  with  those  of  the  flower  on  which 
he  settled^  and,  before  the  eye  had  detected  the 
deception,  starting  forth  again  upon  the  wing, 
as  if  in  mockery  of  the  eye  he  had  cheated.   The 
monotonous  hum  of  the  bee  might  l^e  heard 
pursuing  the  same  track  with  diligence  and 
success,  as  diving  deeper  into  the  heart  of  the 
flower  than  his  heedless  and  superficial  fore- 
runner, he  extracted  that  sweetness  which  had 
escaped  the  notice  of  him  who  was  content  to 
play  upon  the  surface.     The  clustering  lilac 
mingled  its  blossoms  with  the  golden  shower  of 
the  laburnum  in  graceful  fellowship,  like  twin 
children  of  the  early  spring,  while  the  chestnut 
avenues  were  studded  with  their  flowery  cones, 
and  the  faint,  though  not  insipid  perfume  of 
the  hawthorn  was  borne  far  and  wide  by  the 
breath  of  morning.     Hope  unfurled  her  verdant 
banner ;   every  tree  and  shrub  were  decked  in 
her   own    livery;    and    even    that    dark    and 
gloomy  tiree  which  is  so  often  coapled  with 
the  thought  of  death,   and  sorrow,  put  forth 


ihoou  of  tender  green,  as  if  emulating  the 
biiglrtiie»  around,  and  oftring  an  image  of 
that  holr  aobce  whidi  is  aometimes  permitted 
to  spring  op  in  the  heait  of  man,  even  in  the 
midst  of  eaitUr  despair. 

Tlie  riders  croased  the  little  rustic  bridge, 
and  entered  the  park,  while  the  eanal  by  which 
it  is  dirided  into  two  portions  ^ttered  like  a 
sheet  of  liqmd  fire.  Here  and  there  were  groups 
of  startled  deer,  elerating  their  gmoefol  heads  to 
guard  against  sarfHrise,  and  bounding  off  in 
terror  at  every  moTcment  of  th^  own  compa- 
nions. 

As  Blandi  entered  the  gate,  a  ecmsiderable 
herd,  that  had  taken  shelter  undor  the  avenue, 
alarmed  by  her  sudden  appearance,  phu^ed 
into  the  stream,  and  swam  rapidly  to  the  other 
side,  disturbing  the  still  waters,  and  dashing 
them  in  golden  ripjdes  on  the  shore. 

"  I  can  see  them,'^  said  Sir  Philip ;  ^  I  can 
recognise  his  majesty  from  this  distance;  put 
your  horse  into  a  canter,  Blanch,  and  we  shall 
be  up  with  them  in  a  moment/' 
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She  did  so^  and  galloping  across  the  turf^ 
they  reached  the  spot  at  the  very  moment  the 
stag  was  brought  to  the  ground  by  two  dogs. 

It  was  a  gay  sight,  for  the  huntsmen  wore 
their  gorgeous  liveries^  and  the  courtiers  and 
ladies^  well  mounted  and  magnificently  dressed^ 
were  disposed  in  a  group  round  the  royal  per 
son,  and  at  this  moment  every  head,  save  that 
of  George  the  First,  was  uncovered. 

Sir  Philip  rode  up,  followed  by  Blanch, 
whom  the  king  congratulated  upon  her  reco- 
very, as  did  every  one  present,  in  heartfelt 
terms.  But  she  could  not  speak;  she  could 
not  thank  them ;  and  even  his  majesty's  gra- 
cious reception  only  elicited  a  silent  inclination 
of  the  head, — ^for  by  the  side  of  Lord  Dalmaine, 
with  his  eye  ^ed  upon  her,  rode  William 
Clifford ! 

He  was  clothed  in  deep  mourning,  and  was 
followed  by  a  boy  in  the  garb  of  a  page,  whose 
melancholy  countenance,  and  sable  dress,  formed 
a  sad  contrast  to  the  smiling  faces  and  gay  attire 
by  which  he  was  surrounded. 

We  have  forgot.  Sir  Philip,'*  exclaimed  his 
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majesty^  with  a  smile  of  inteUigence^  and  in  the 
best  English  he  could  command,  ^yonr  daugh- 
ter is  not  acquainted  with  our  newly-gained 
and  feithful  subject,  the  Earl  of  Raby !  ^' 

Blanch  looked  at  the  speaker  in  joyful  asto- 
nishment, and  perceived  by  his  countenance, 
and  that  of  all  present,  that  the  understanding 
was  generaL 

The  generous  hearted  Dalmaine^  to  whose 
exertions  Clifford's  success  was  owing^  looked 
on  with  a  mingled  sensation  of  pleasure  and  of 
sorrow.  He  watched  the  look  of  silent  ecstasy, 
and  while  glorying  in  the  thought  lihat  fae.had 
proved  instrumental  in  restoring  Blanch  to 
happiness,  he  averted  his  head,  lest  he  should 
again  witness  a  glance  which  had  never,  which 
could  never  now,  be  bent  on  him. 

In  another  moment  William  was  at  her  side — 
in  another  moment  her  eye  rested  upon  that 
form  on  which  memory  had  so  long  dwelt,  and 
her  ear  imbibed  the  music  of  that  voice  for 
which  she  had  so  long  listened. 

The  rapture  of  that  moment  could  oiily  be 
conveyed  to  the  imagination  by  the  silence 
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which  they  mamtained.  There  are  no  words 
for  the  fcdness  of  joy :  the  torrent  that  is  dashed 
from  rock  to  rock  with  a  thousand  obstacles  to 
impede  its  progress^  a  thousand  hinderances  to 
resist  and  thwart  its  natural  tendency^  presents 
us  with  a  more  frrdtful  imagery  than  the  calm 
and  tranquil  lake,  on  whose  bosom  is  reflected 
with  faithful  similarity,  the  blessed  colouring 
of  heaven,  and  the  calm  beauty  of  nature  in 
repose. 

^^ My  dear  Blanch!'^  exclaimed  Miss  Bellen- 
den,  archly,  as  she  rode  up  by  her  side  a  few 
moments  before  they  reached  the  palace,  ^^  when 
I  next  write  to  Paris,  what  message  shall  I 
deliver  to  my  cousin  ?  ** 

"Tell  him,  dear  Mary,^'  replied  her  friend, 
placing  her  hand  as  she  spoke  within  Clifford's, 
"  teU  hun  merely  these  words— ^  Qui  bien  aime, 
tard  oubUe ! ' '' 
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CONCLUSION, 


Those  who  visited  Normandy  in  the  year 
172I5  speak  in  enthusiastic  admiration  of  a 
masterwork  of  art,  adorning  the  chapel  of  an 
ancient  chateau  in  that  province.  It  is  a  mo- 
nument from  the  chisel  of  Roubilliac,  consist- 
ing of  a  male  and  female  figure,  of  singular 
beauty,  whose  features  bear  a  striking  resem- 
blance. 

The  larger  figure  is  represented  as  a  guardian 
angel,  who,  by  the  skill  of  the  sculptor,  is  made 
to  appear  actually  hovering  in  the  air,  while 
he  receives  in  his  arms  the  almost  senseless 
form  of  a  lovely  young  woman. 

She  is  apparently  rising  from  the  sea;  and 
her  dinging  garments,  and  long  dishevelled 
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hair,  seem  heavy  and  dripping  with  the  element 
that  overwhehned  her. 

There  is  a  glance  of  recognition  in  both 
countenances ;  but  bearing  a  different  charac- 
ter, in  the  sublimer  expression  of  the  spirit, 
and  the  languid  eye  of  the  djdng. 

The  tablet  below  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : 

This  Monument 

was  erected  by 

WILLIAM  EARL  OF  RABY, 

and 

BLANCH  HIS  WIFE, 

to  the  Memory 

of 

A   BROTHER   AND   SISTER, 

the  last  hereditary  possessors 

of  this  Castle, 

and  the  last  representatives  of  a  line 

of  Noble  Ancestry. 


It  was  said  by  one  of  old, 

"  The  sweetest  flowers  are  fittest  for 

the  bosom  of  God." 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  the 
castle  was  inhabited  by  a  man  of  retired  and 
eccentric  habits,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
once  mixed  in  the  world  of  war  and  poUtics, 
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but  was  now  devoted  to  a  life  of  comparative 
seclusion.  It  was  whispered  that  he  did  not 
care  to  show  himself  at  Paris  during  the 
regent's  lifetime^  while  others  positively  af- 
firmed,  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  desired  nothing 
better  than  the  prosperity  of  a  man  who  had 
once  been  his  friend. 

The  English  owners  of  the  castle  occasionally 
visited  their  Norman  possessions,  and  many  a 
thought  of  by-gone  years  was  awakened  by 
the  sight  of  that  tomb.  Nor  could  the  jealous 
Armand  fiEdl  to  confess,  that  Lady  Raby's  pa- 
tience was  never  wearied  by  his  fond  reminis- 
cences, or  her  sympathy  denied  to  his  passion- 
ate regret  for  the  death  of  Mirabel  de  Bemay. 


FINIS. 


VrilTIKO,    BKAUronT  HOVSS,  STBANIt. 
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